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PREFACE 

THE ESMONDS OF VIRGINIA 

npHE estate of Cartlewood, in Virgbia, which Henry 

was given to our ancestors by King Charles Estnond's 
the First, as some return for the sacrifices made ™fL 
in His Majesty's cause by the Esmond family, lies 
■ in Westmoreland county, between the rivers Potomac 
and Rs^pahannoc, and was once as great as an 
English Principality, though in the early times its 
revenues were but small. Indeed, for near eighty 
years after our forefathers possessed them, our ' 
plantations were in the hands of factors, who en* 
riched themselves one after another, though a few 
scores of hogsheads of tobacco were all the produce 
that, for long after the Restoration, our family 
received from their Virginian estates. 

My dear and honoured father, Colonel ELenry 
Esmond, whose history, written by himself, is 
contained in the accompanying volume, came to 
Virginia in the year 17 18, built his house of Castle- 
wood, and here permanei^tly settled. After a long 
stormy life in England, he passed the remainder of 
his many years in peace and honour in this country; 
how beloved and respected by all his fellow-citnens, 
how inexpressibly dear to his family, I need not 
say. His whole life was a benefit to all who were 
connected with him. He gave the best example, 

Tli 
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A daugh- the best adyice, the most bounteous hospitality to 
t«^s his friends; the tenderest care to his dependants; 
"*""** and bestowed on those of his immediate family such 
a blessing of fatherly love and protection as can 
never be thought of, by us, at least, without vene- 
ration and thankfulness; and my son's children, 
whether established here in our Republic, or at 
home in the always beloved mother country, from 
which our late quarrel hath separated us, may surely 
be proud to be descended from one who in all ways 
was so truly noble. 

My dear mother died in 1736, soon after our 
return from England, whither my parents took me 
for my education ; and where I made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Warrington, whom my children never 
saw. When it pleased Heaven, in the bloom of his 
youth, and after but a few months of a most happy 
union, to remove him from me, I owed my recovery 
from the grief which that calamity caused me, 
mainly to my dearest father's tenderness, and then 
to the blessing vouchsafed to me in the birth of my 
two beloved boys. I know the fatal differences 
which separated them in politics never disunited 
their hearts ; and as I can love them both, whether 
wearing the King's colours or the Republic's, I 
am sure that they love me and one another, and 
him above all, my father and theirs, the dearest 
friend of their childhood, the noble gentleman who 
bred them from their infancy in the practice and 
knowledge of Truth, and Love, and Honour. 

My children will never forget the appearance 
and figure of theu* revered grandfather ; and I wish 
I possessed the art of drawing (which my papa had 
in perfection), so that I could leave to our descen- 
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dants a portrait of one who was so good and so Her 
respected. My father was of a dark complexion, mother's 
with a Tery great forehead and dark hazel eyes, ^^•*" 
oyerhung by eyebrows which remained black long 
after his hair was white. His nose was aquiline, his 
smile extraordinary sweet. How well I remem- 
ber it, and how little any description I can write 
can recall his image ! He was of rather low stature, 
not being sbore fire feet seyen inches in height; 
he used to laugh at my sons, whom he caUed his 
crutches, and say they were grown too tall for him 
to lean upon. But small as he was, he had a per- 
fect grace and majesty of deportment, such as I 
haire never seen in this country, except perhaps in 
our friend Mr. Washington, and commanded respect 
wherever he appeared. 

In all bodily exercises he excelled, and showed 
an extraordinary quickness and agility. Of fencing 
he was especially fond, and made my two boys pro- 
ficient in that art ; so much so that when the French 
came to this country with Monsieur Rochambeau, 
not one of his officers was superior to my Henryi 
and he was not the equal of my poor George, who 
had taken the King's side in our lamentable but 
glorious War of Independence. 

Neither my father nor my mother ever wore 
powder in their hair; both their heads were as 
white as silver, as I can remember them. My 
dear mother possessed to the last an extraordinary 
iH'ightness and freshness of complexion ; nor would 
people believe that she did not wear rouge. At 
sixty years of age, she still looked young, and was 
quite agile, k was not until after that dreadful 
siege of our house by the Indians, which left me a 
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The widow ere I was a mother, that my dear mother's 

jealousy health broke. She never recovered her terror and 

of a^* anxiety of those days, which ended so fetally for 

me, then a bride scarce six months married, and 

died in my father's arms ere my own year of 

widowhood was over. 

From that day, until the last of his dear and 
honoured life, it was my delight and consolation to 
remain with him as his comforter and companion; 
and from those little notes which my mother hath 
made here and there in the volume in which my father 
describes his adventures in Europe, I can well 
understand the extreme devotion with which she 
regarded him — a devotion so passicMiate and exclu- 
sive as to prevent her, I think, from loving any 
other person except with an inferior regard ; her 
whole thoughts being centred on this one object 
of affection and worship. I know that, before her, 
my dear father did not show the love which he 
had for his daughter; and in her last and most 
sacred moments, this dear and tender parent owned 
to me her repentance that she had not loved me 
enough ; her jealousy even that my father should 
give his affection to any but herself; and in the 
most fond and beautifid words of affection and 
admonition, she bade me never to leave him, and 
to supply the place which she was quitting. With 
a clear conscience, and a heart inexpressibly thank- 
ful, I think I can say that I fidfilled those dybg 
commands, and that until his last hour my dearest 
^ther never had to complain that his daughter's 
love and fidelity failed him. 

And it is since I knew him entirely — for during 
my mother's life he never quite opened himself to 
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me — since I knew the yalue and splendour of that Afx old 
affection which he bestowed upon me, that I hare Rian'i 
come to understand and pardon what, I own, used courtesy 
to anger me in my mother's lifetime, her jealousy 
respecting her husband's loye. 'Twas a gift so 
precious, that no wonder she who bad it was for 
keeping it all, and could part with none of it, even 
to her daughter. 

Though I never heard my father use a rough 
word, 'twas extraordinary vrith how much awe his 
people regarded him ; and the servants on our plan- 
tation, both those assigned from England and the 
purchased negroes, obeyed him with an eagerness 
such as the most severe taskmasters round about us 
could never get from their people. He was never 
familiar, though perfectly simple and natural; he 
was the same with the meanest man as with the 
greatest, and as courteous to a black slave-girl as 
to the Governor's wife. No one ever thought of 
takmg a liberty with him (except once a tipsy 
gentleman from York, and I am bound to own that 
my papa never forgave him) : he set the humblest 
people at once on their ease with him, and brought 
down the most arrogant by a grave satiric way, 
which made persons exceedingly afraid of bins. 
His courtesy was not put on like a Sunday suit, 
and laid by when the company went away ; it was 
always the same; as he was always dressed the 
same, whether for a dinner by ouiselves or for a 
great entertainment. They say he liked to be the 
first in his company ; but what company "was there 
b which he would not be first ? When I went to 
Europe for my education, and we passed a winter 
at London with my half-brother, my Lord Castle- 
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Ef^land woody and his second lady, I saw at Her Majesty's 
reytsited Court some of the most famous gentlem^i of those 
days ; and I thought to myself none of these are 
better than my papa ; and the famous Lord Boling- 
broke, who came to us from Dawley, said as much, 
and that the men of that time were not like those 
of his youth : — " Were your father, Madam," he 
said, <<to go into the woods, the Indians would 
elect him Sachem ; " and his Lordship was pleased 
to call me Pocahontas. 

I did not see our other relative, Bishop Tusher's 
lady, of whom so much is said in my papa s Memoirs 
— although my mamma went to risit her in the 
country. I hare no pride (as I showed by com- 
pl3ring with my mother's request, and marrying a 
gentleman who was but the younger son of a Suf- 
folk Baronet), yet I own to a decent respect for 
my name, and wonder how one who ever bore it 
should change it for that of Mrs. Thomas Tusher, 
I pass oyer as odious and unworthy of credit those 
reports (which I heard in Europe, and was then 
too young to understand), how this person, having 
left her family and fled to Paris, out of jealousy 
of the Pretender, betrayed his secrets to my Lord 
Stair, King George's Ambassador, and nearly caused 
the Prince's death there; how she came to England 
and married this Mr. Tusher, and became a great 
favourite of King George the Second, by whom 
Mr. Tusher was made a Dean, and then a Bishop. 
I did not see the lady, who chose to remain at her 
palace all the time we were in London ; but after 
visiting her, my poor mamma said she had lost all 
her good looks, and warned me not to set too much 
store by any such gifts which nature had bestowed 
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upon me. She grew exceedingly stout; and I The end 
remember my brother's wife, Lady Castlewood, of courtly 
saying: "No wonder she became a faTOurite, for •"^wtion 
the King likes them old and ugly, as his father did 
before him." On which papa said : " All women 
were alike ; that there was never one so beautiful 
as that one ; and that we could forgive her every- 
thing but her beauty." And hereupon my mamma 
looked vexed, and my Lord Castlewood began to 
laugh; and I, of course, being a young creature, 
could not understand what was the subject of their 
conversation. 

After the circumstances narrated in the third book 
of these Memoirs, my ^ther and mother both went 
abroad, being advised by their friends to leave the 
country in consequence of the transactions which are 
recounted at the close of the volume of the Memoirs. 
But my brother, hearing how the future Bishop's lady 
had quitted Castlewood and joined the Pretender at 
Paris, pursued him, and would have killed him. Prince 
as he was, had not the Prince managed to make his 
escape. On his expedition to Scotland directly after, 
Castlewood was so enraged against him that he asked 
leave to serve as a volunteer, and join the Duke of 
Argyle's army in Scotland, which the Pretender never 
had the courage to face ; and thenceforth my Lord 
was quite reconciled to the present reigning family, 
from whom he hath even received promotion. 

Mrs. Tusher was by this time as angry against 
the Pretender as any of her relations could be, and 
used to boast, as I have heard, that she not only 
brought back my Lord to the Church of England, 
but procured the English peerage for him, which 
the junior branch of our family at present enjoys. 
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The HISTORT of 
HENRY ESMOND 



BOOK I 

Th<^ early youth of Henry Esmond, up to the 
time of his leaving Trinity College, in Cam- 
bridge 

'T'HE actors in the old tragedies, as we read, Of stage 
piped their iambics to a tune, speaking from tragedy 
under a mask, and wearing stilts and a great head* 
dress. 'Twas thought the dignity of the Tragic 
Muse required these appurtenances, and that she 
was not to move except to a measure and cadence. 
So Queen Medea slew her children to a slow music : 
and King Agamemnon perished in a dying fall (to 
use Mr. Dryden's words), the Chorus standing by 
in a set attitude, and rhythmically and decorously ' 
bewailing the fates of those great crown persons. 
The Muse of History hath encumbered herself 
with ceremony as well as her Sister of the Theatre. 
She too wears the mask and the cothurnus, and 
speaks to measure. She too, in our age, busies 
herself with the aflEairs only of kings ; waiting on 
them obsequiously and stately, as if she were bat 
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And the ^ mistress of court ceremonies, and had nothing to 
artifid- do with the registering of the affairs of the common 
aUty of people. I hare seen in his very old age and de- 
History ^repitude the old French King Lewis the Four- 
teenth, the type and model of kinghood — who 
never moved but to measure, who lived and died 
according to the laws of his Court-marshal, per- 
sisting in enacting through life the part of Hero; 
and, divested of poetry, this was but a little wrinkled 
old man, pock-marked, and with a great periwig and 
red heels to make him look tall — a hero for a book 
if you like, or for a brass statue or a painted ceil- 
ing, a god in a Roman shape, but what more than 
a man for Madame Maintenon, or the barber who 
shaved him, or Monsieur Fagon, his surgeon? I 
wonder shall History ever pull off her periwig and 
cease to be court-ridden? Shall we see some- 
thing of France and England besides Versailles and 
Windsor? I saw Queen Anne at the latter place 
tearing down the Park slopes, after her stag-hounds, 
and cLriving her one-horse chaise, a hot, red-faced 
woman, not in the least resembling that statue of 
her which turns its stone back upon St. Paul's, and 
* faces the coaches struggling up Ludgate Hill. She 
was neither better bred nor wiser than you and me, 
though we knelt to hand her a letter or a washhand 
basin. Why shall History go on kneeling to the 
end of time ? I am for having her rise up off her 
knees, and take a natural posture: not to be for 
ever performing cringes and congees like a court 
chamberlain, and shuffling backwards out of doors 
in the presence of the sovereign. In a word, I 
would have history familiar rather than heroic : and 
think that Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Fieldmg will give 
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our children a much better idea of the maimers of Pride of 
the present age in England, than the Court Ga%ette pbioe 
and the newspapers which we get thence. 

There was a German officer of Webb's with 
whom we used to joke, and of whom a story 
(whereof I myself was the author) was got to be 
believed in the army, that he was eldest son of the 
hereditary Grand Bootjack of the Empire, and the 
heir to that honour of which his ancestors had been 
very proud, having been kicked for twenty genera- 
tions by one imperial foot, as they drew the boot 
from the other. I have heard that the old Lord 
Castlewood, of part of whose family these present 
volumes are a chronicle, though he came of quite 
as good blood as the Stuarts whom he served (and 
who as regards mere lineage are no better than a 
dozen English and Scottish houses I could name), 
was prouder of his post about the court than of his 
ancestral honours, and valued his dignity (as Warden 
of the Butteries and Groom of the King's Posset) 
so highly, that he cheerfully ruined himself for the 
thankless and thriftless race who bestowed it. He 
pawned his plate for King Charles the First, mort- 
gaged his property for the same cause, and lost the ^ 
greater part of it by fines and sequestration : stood 
a siege of his castle by Ireton, where his brother 
Thomas capitulated (afterward making terms with 
the Commonwealth, for which the elder brother 
never forgave him), and where his second brother 
Edward, who had embraced the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, was slain on Castlewood Tower, being 
engaged there both as preacher and artilleryman. 
This resolute old loyalist, who was with the King 
whilst his house was thus being battered down, 

VOL. I. B 
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'A. wine- escaped abroad with his only son, then a boy, to 
^!*Jjji return and take a part in Worcester fight. On that 
^^^*°*^ fatal field Eustace Esmond was killed, and Castle- 
wood fied from it once more into exile, and hence- 
forward, and after the Restoration, nerer was 
away from the Court of the monarch (for whose 
return we offer thanks in the Prayer- Book) who 
sold his country and who took bribes of the French 
king. 

What spectacle is more august than that of a 
great king in exile? Who is more worthy of 
respect than a brave man in misfortune? Mr. 
Addison has painted such a figure in his noble 
piece of "Cato." But suppose fugitive Cato 
fuddling himself at a tavern with a wench on 
each knee, a dozen faithful and. tipsy companions of 
defeat, and a landlord calling out for his bill ; and 
the dignity of misfortune is straightway lost. The 
Historical Muse turns away shame^ed from the 
vulgar scene, and closes the door— on which the 
exile's unpaid drink is scored up — upon him and 
his pots and his pipes, and the tavern-chorus which 
he and his friends are singing. Such a man as 
Charles should have had an Ostade or Mieris to 
paint him. Your Knellers and Le Bruns odiy 
deal in clumsy and impossible allegories: and it 
hath always seemed to me blasphemy to claim 
Olympus for such a wine-drabbled divinity as 
that. 

About the King's follower, the Viscount Castle- 
wood, orphaned of his son, ruined by his fidelity, 
bearing many wounds and marks of bravery, M. 
and in exile — his kinsmen I suppose should be 
aiknt ; nor if this patriarch fell down in his cups, 
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call fie upon him, and fetch passers-by to laugh at Man a 
his red face and white hairs. What ! does a stream creature 
rush out of a mountain free and pure, to roll g^nnce 
through fair pastures, to feed and throw out bright 
tributaries, and to end in a village gutter? Lives 
that have noble commencements have often no 
better endings; it is not without a kind of awe 
and reverence that an observer should speculate 
upon such careers as he traces the course of them. 
I have seen too much of success in life to take off 
my hat and huzzah to it as it passes in its gilt 
coach ; and would do my little part with my neigh- 
bours on foot, that they should not gape with too 
much wonder, nor applaud too loudly. Is it the 
Lord Mayor going in state to mince-*pies and the 
Mansion House ? Is it poor Jack of Newgate's 
procession, with the sheriff and javelin-men, con- 
ducting him on his last journey to Tyburn? I 
look into my heart and think that I am as good 
as my Lord Mayor, and know I am as bad as 
Tyburn Jack. Give me a chain and red gown 
and a pudding before me, and I could play the 
part of Alderman very well, and sentence Jack 
after dinner. Starve me, keep me from books and 
honest people, educate me to love dice, gin, and 
pleasure, and put me on Hounslaw Heath, with 
a purse before me, and I will take it. "And I 
shall be deservedly hanged,'' say you, wishing to 
put an end to this prosing. I don't say No. I 
can't but accept the world as I find it, including 
a rope's end, as long as it is in fashion. 
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Chap. I 

An Account of the Family of Esmond of 
Castlewood Hall 

A lonely "IITHEN Francis, fourth Viscount Castlewood, 
^^JJ^ came to his title, and presently after to take 

possession of his house of Castlewood, county 
Hants, in the year 1691, almost the only tenant 
of the place besides the domestics was a lad of 
twelve years of age, of whom no one seemed to 
take any note until my Lady Viscountess lighted 
upon him going over the house with the house- 
keeper on the day of her arrival. The boy was 
in the room known as the Book-room, or Yellow 
GaUery, where the portraits of the family used to 
hang, that fine piece among others of Sir Antonio 
Van Dyck of George, second Viscount, and that 
by Mr. Dobson of my Lord the third Viscount, 
just deceased, which it seems his lady and widow 
did not think fit to carry away, when she sent for 
and carried off to her house at Chelsey, near to 
London, the picture of herself by Sir Peter Lely, 
in which her Ladyship was represented as a 
huntress of Diana's court. 

The new and fair lady of Castlewood found the 
sad, lonely little occupant of this gallery busy over 
his great book, which he laid down when he was 
aware that a stranger was at hand. And, know- 
ing who that person must be, the lad stood up and 
bowed before her, performing a shy obeisance to 
the mistress of his house. 

She stretched out her hand — ^indeed when was it 
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that that hand would not stretch out to do an act of A hint at 
kindness, or to protect grief and ill -fortune ? ** And the baton- 
this is our kinsman," she said ; " and what is your ^^^^^"^ 
name, kinsman ? " 

"My name is Henry Esmond," said the lad, 
looking up at her in a sort of delight and wonder, 
for she had come upon him as a Dea certe^ and 
appeared the most charming object he had erer 
looked on. Her golden hair was shining in the 
gold of the sun ; her complexion was of a dazzling 
bloom ; her lips smiling, and her eyes beaming with 
a kindness which made Harry Esmond's heart to 
beat with surprise. 

*^ His name is Henry Esmond, sure enough, my 
Lady," says Mrs. Worksop, the housekeeper (an 
old tyrant whom Henry Esmond plagued more 
than he hated), and the old gentlewoman looked 
significantly towards the late lord's picture as it 
now is in the family, noble and severe-looking, 
with his hand on his sword, and his order on his 
cloak, which he had from the Emperor during the 
war on the Danube against the Turk. 

Seeing the great and undeniable likeness between 
this portrait and the lad, the new Viscountess, who 
had still hold of the boy's hand as she looked at 
the picture, blushed and dropped the hand quickly, 
and walked down the gallery, followed by Mrs. 
Worksop. 

When the lady came back, Harry Esmond stood 
exactly in the same spot, and with his hand as it 
had fallen when he dropped it on his black coat. 

Her heart melted, I suppose (indeed, she hath 
since owned as much), at the notion that she should 
do anything unkind to any mortal, great or small; 
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A true for, when she returned, she had sent away the 
woman's housekeeper m)on an errand by the door at the 
kindly act farther end of the gallery ; and, coming back to 
the lad, with a look of infinite pity and tenderness 
in her eyes, she took his hand again, placing her 
other fair hand on his head, and saying some words 
to him, which were so kind, and said in a voice so 
sweet, that the boy, who had never looked upon 
so much beauty before, felt as if the touch of a 
superior being or angel smote him down to the 
ground, and kissed the fair protecting hand as he 
knelt on one knee. To the very last hour of his 
life, Esmond remembered the lady as she then spoke 
and looked, the rings on her ^ hands, the very 
scent of her robe, the beam of her eyes lighting 
up with surprise and kindness, her lips blooming in 
a smile, the sun makmg a golden halo round her 
hair. 

As the boy was yet in this attitude of humility, 
enters behind him a portly gentleman, with a little 
girl of four years old in his hand. The gentleman 
burst into a great laugh at the lady and her adorer, 
with his little queer figure, his sallow face, and 
long black hair. The lady blushed, and seemed to 
deprecate his ridicule by a look of appeal to her 
husband ; for it was my Lord Viscount who now 
arrived, and whom the lad knew, having once 
before seen him in the late lord's lifetime. 

" So this is the little priest ! " says my Lord, 
looking down at the lad. ** Welcome, kinsman ! '* 

<< He is saying his prayers to mamma," says the 
little girl, who came up to her papa's knees: and 
my Lord burst out into another great laugh at 
this, and kinsman Henry looked very silly. He 
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inyented a half-dozen of speeches in reply, but 'twas H^nry 
mcHiths afterwards when he thought c^ this adTen*^ Esmond 
turc : as it was, he had never a word in answer. ^ A 

" Le pauvre enfant, il n'a que nous," says the 
lady, looking to her lord ; and the boy, who under- 
stood her, though doubtless she thought otherwise, 
thanked her with all his heart for her kind speech. 

" And he shan't want for friends here," says my 
Lord, in a kind voice, " shall he, little Trix? " 

The little girl, whose name was Beatrix^ and 
whom her papa called by this diminutive, looked 
at Henry Esmond solemnly, with a pair of large 
eyes, and then a smile shone over her face, which 
was as beautiful as that of a cherub, and she came 
up and put out a little hand to him. A keen and 
delightful pang of gratitude, happiness, affection, 
filled the orphan child's heart as he received from 
the protectors, whom Heaven had sent to him, 
these touching words and tdcene of fiiendliness and 
kindness. But an hour since he had felt quite 
alone in the world ; when he heard the great peal 
of bells fisom Castlewood church ringing, that morn- 
ing to welcome the arrival of the new lord and lady, 
it had rung only terror and anxiety to him, £ot he 
knew not how the new owner wouldr deal with him; 
and those to whom he formerly looked for protec- 
tion were forgotten or dead. Pride and doubt too 
had kept him within doors, when the Vicar and the 
people of the village, and the servants of the house, 
had gone out ta welcome ray Lord Castlewood 
~for Henry Esmond was no servant, though a 
dependant: no relative, thcnigh he bore the name and 
inherited the blood of the house, and in the midst 
of the noise and acclamations attending the arrival 
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Castl^- of the new lord (for whom, you may be sure, a 

wood feast was got ready, and guns were fired, and 

fr^ the tenants and domestics huzzahed when his carriage 

*^^^ approached and rolled into the courtyard of the 

Hall), no one ever took any notice of young Henry 

Esmond, who sate unobserved and alone in the 

Book*room, until the afternoon of that day, when 

his new friends found him. 

When my Lord and Lady were going away 
thence, the Httle girl, still holding her kinsman by 
the hand, bade him to come too. "Thou wOt 
always forsake an old friend for a new one, Trix," 
says her father to her good-naturedly; and went 
into the gallery, giving an arm to his lady. They 
passed thence through the music gallery, long since 
dismantled, and Queen Elizabeth's Rooms in the 
dock-tower, and out into the terrace, where was a 
fine prospect of sunset and the great darkling woods 
with a cloud of rooks returning : and the plain and 
river with Castlewood village beyond, and purple 
hills beautiful to look at — and the little heir of 
Castlewood, a child of two years old, was already 
here on the terrace in his nurse's arms, from whom 
he ran across the grass instantly he perceived his 
mother, and came to her. 

" If thou canst not be happy here," says my 
Lord, looking round at the scene, " thou art hard 
to please, Rachel." 

*^ I am happy where you are," she said, " but 
we were happiest of all at Wdcote Forest." Then 
my Lord began to describe what was before them 
to his wife, and what indeed little Harry knew 
better than he — ^viz., the history of the house : how 
by yonder gate the page ran away with the heiress 
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of Castlewood, by which the estate came into the A happy 
present family ; how the Roundheads attacked the group 
clock-tower, which my Lord's father was slain in 
defending. " I was but two years old then," says 
he, ^* but take forty-six 6*om ninety, and how old 
shall I be, kinsman Harry ? '* 

<* Thirty," says his wife, with a laugh. 

" A great deal too old for you, Rachel," answers 
my Lord, looking fondly down at her. Indeed 
she seemed to be a girl, and was at that time scarce 
twenty years old. 

*^ You know, Frank, I will do anything to please 
you," says she, **and I promise you I will grow 
older every day." 

*< You mustn't call papa Frank ; you must call 
papa my Lord now," says Miss Beatrix, with a 
toss of her little head ; at which the mother smiled, 
and the good-natured hther laughed, and the little 
trotting boy laughed, not knowing why — ^but because 
he was happy, no doubt — as every one seemed to 
be there. How those trivial incidents and words, 
the landscape and sunshine, and the group of people 
smiling and talking, remain fixed on the memory ! 

As the sun was setting, the little heir was sent 
in the arms of his nurse to bed, whither he went 
howling; but little Trix was promised to sit to 
supper that night — " And you will come too, kins- 
man, won't you ? " she said. 

Harry Esmond blushed : ** I — I have supper 
with Mrs. Worksop," says he. 

"D — n it," says my Lord, "thou shalt sup 
with us, Harry, to-night ! Shan't refuse a lady, 
shall he, Trix ? " — ^and they all wondered at Harry^s 
performance as a trencherman, in which character 
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AnewHfe the poor bay acquitted himself very remarkably; 

ofhafmi- for the truth is he had had no dinner, nobody 

ness for thinking of him in the bustle which the house was 
our hero . , . , j . 

m aurmg the preparations antecedent to the new 

lord's arrival. 

" No dinner ! poor dear child ! ** says my Lady, 
heaping up his plate with meat^ and my Lord, fill- 
ing a bumper for him, bade him^ call a health ; on 
which Master Harry, crying, "The King," tossed 
off the wine. My Lord was ready to drink that, 
and most other toasts : indeed only too ready. He 
would not hear of Doctor Tusher (the Vicar of 
Castiewood, who came to supper) going away when 
the sweetmeats were brought: he had not had a 
chaplain long enough, he said,, to be tired of him : 
so hia reverence kept my Lord company for some 
hours over a pipe and a pimch-bowl ; and. went 
away home with rather a reeling gait, and declar- 
ing a dozen of times, that his Lordship's affability 
surpassed every kindness he had ever had from his 
Lordship's gracious family. 

As for young Esmond, when he got to his fittle 
chamber, it was witk a heart full of surprise and 
gratitude towards the new friends whom this happy 
day had brought him. He was up and watclung 
long before the house was astir, longing to see that 
fair lady and her children — ^that kind protector and 
patron ; and only fearful lest their welcome of the 
past night should in any way be withdrawn or 
altered. But presently little Beatrix came out into 
the garden, and her mother followed, who greeted 
Harry as kindly as before. He told her at greater 
length the histories of the house (which he had 
been taught in the old lord's time), and to which 
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die listened widi great interest ; and then he told The 
her, with respect to the night before, that he under- history 
stood French, and thanked ha: for her protection. ^ *^ ^ 

« Do youi" says she, with a blush ; "then, sir, foJSy 
you shall teach me and Beatrix." And she asked 
him many more questions regarding himself, which 
had best be told more folly and explicitly than in 
those brief replies which the lad made to his mi»- 
tress's questions* 



Chap. II 

Relates how Francis, fourth Viscount, arrhres 
at Castlewood 



j'yi 



""IS known that the name of Esmond and tl» 
estate of Castlewood, com. Hanbs^ came into 
possession of the present family through Dorothea, 
daughter and heiress of Edward, Earl and Man- 
quis Esmond, and Lord of Castlewood, which lady 
married, 23 EKz., Henry Poyns, gent. ; the said 
Henry being then a page in the household of her 
father. Francis, son and hehr of die above Henry 
and Dorothea, who took the maternal name whicb 
the family hath borne subsequently, was made 
Knight and Baronet by King James the First; and 
being of a military disposition, remsuned long in 
Germany with the Elector- Palatine, in \^ose:8«:vice 
Sir Francis incurred both expense ^d danger, lend<^ 
Jng large sums of money to that unfortunate Prince; 
and receivkig many wounds in the battles against the 
Imperialists, in which Sir Francis engaged. 
On his return home Sir Francis was. rewarded for 
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The re- his senrices and many sacrifices, by his late Majesty 
ward of James the First, who graciously conferred upon this 
loyalty ^[^ servant the post of Warden of the Butteries and I 
Groom of the Kmg's Posset, which high and con- 
fidential office he filled in that king's and his unhappy 
successor's reign. 

His age, and many wounds and infirmities, obliged 
Sir Francis to perform much of his duty by deputy ; 
and his son. Sir George Esmond, knight and ban- 
neret, first as his father's lieutenant, and afterwards 
as inheritor of his father's title and dignity, per- 
formed this office during almost the whole of the 
reign of King Charles the First, and his two sons 
who succeeded him. 

Sir George Esmond married, rather beneath the 
rank that a person of his name and honour might 
aspire to, the daughter of Thos. Topham, of the ' 
city of London, alderman and goldsmith, who, 
taking the Parliamentary side in the troubles then 
commencing, disappomted Sir George of the pro- 
perty which he expected at the demise of his father- 
in-law, who derised his money to his second daughter, 
Barbara, a spinster. 

Sir George Esmond, on his part, was conspicuous 
for his attachment and loyalty to the Royal cause 
and person ; and the King being at Oxford in 1642, 
Sir George, with the consent of his father, then very 
aged and infirm, and residing at his house of Castle- 
wood, melted the whole of the femily plate for His 
Majesty's service. 

For this, and other sacrifices and merits. His 
Majesty, by patent under the Privy Seal, dated 
Oxford, Jan. 1643, was pleased to advance Sir 
Francis Esmond to the dignity of Viscount Castle-^. 

> 

I. 
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wood, of Shandon, in Ireland : and the Viscount's In exile 
estate being much impoverished by loans to the King, ^"^^ * 
which in those troublesome times His Majesty could q^j* 
not repay, a grant of land in the plantations of Vir- 
ginia was given to the Lord Viscount; part of which 
land is in possession of descendants of his family to 
the present day. 

The first Viscount Castlewood died fidl of years, 
and within a few months after he had been advanced 
to his honours. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
the before-named George; and left issue besides, 
Thomas, a colonel in the King's army, who after- 
wards joined the Usurper's Government ; and Fran- 
cis, in holy orders, who was slain whilst defending 
the House of Castlewood against the Parliament, 
anno 1647. 

George Lord Castlewood (the second Viscount), 
of King Charles the First's time, had no male issue 
save his one son, Eustace Esmond, who was killed, , 

with half of the Castlewood men beside him, at 
Worcester fight. The lands about Castlewood 
were sold and apportioned to the Commonwealth 
men; Castlewood being concerned in almost all 
of the plots against the Protector, after the death 
of the King, and up to King Charles the Second's 
restoration. My Lord followed that Kmg's Court 
about in its exile, having ruined himself in its ser- 
vice. He had but one daughter, who was of no 
great comfort to her father; for misfortune had 
not taught those exiles sobriety of life ; and it is 
said that the Duke of York and his brother the 
King both quarrelled about Isabel Esmond. She 
was maid of honour to the Queen Henrietta 
Maria; she early joined the' Roman Church; her 
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A recal- father, a weak man, following her not long after at 
citrant Breda. 

^J**^ On the death of Eustace Esmond at Worcester, 
^^ Thomas Esmond, nephew to my Lord Castle- 
wood, and then a stripling, became heir to the 
title. His father had taken the Parliament side 
in the quarrels, and so had been estranged from the 
chief of his house ; and my Lord Castlewood was 
at first so much enraged to think that his title 
(albeit little more than an empty one now) should 
pass to a rascally Roundhead, that he would have 
married again, smd indeed proposed to do so to a 
vintner's dauber at Bruges, to whom his Lord- 
ship owed a score for lodging when the King was 
there, but for fear of the laughter lof the Court, 
and the anger of his daughter, of whom he stood 
in awe; for she was in temper as imperious and 
violent as my Lord, who was much enfeebkd by 
wounds and drinking, was weak. 

Lord Castlewood woi^ have had a match be- 
tween his daughter Isabel and her cousin, the son 
of that Francis Esmond who was killed at Castle- 
wood siege. And the lady, it was said, took a 
fancy to the young man, who was hw* junior by 
several years (which circumstance she did not con- 
sider to be a fault in him) ; hut having paid his 
court, and bemg admitted to the intimacy of the 
house, he suddenly flung up his suit, when it seemed 
to be pretty prosperous, without giving a pretext 
for his behaviour. His friends rallied him at what 
they kughingly chose to call his infidelity; Jack 
ChurchiU, Frank Esmond's lieutenant in the Royal 
Regiment of Foot-guards, gettbg the company 
which £snK)nd vacated, wl»n he left the Court 
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and went to Tangier in a rage at discoyering that and his 
his promotion depended on the complaisance of his less 
elderly affianced bride. He and ChurchiU, who f^^^J^ 
had been condiscipuli at St. Paul's School, had 
words about this matter ; and Frank Esmond said 
to him with an oath, ** Jack, your sister may be 
so-and-tso, but by Jove my wife shan't ! " and swords 
were drawn, and blood drawn too, until friends 
s^arated them on this quarrel. Few men were 
so jealous about the point of honour in those days ; 
and gentlemen of good birth and lineage thought a 
royal blot was an ornament to their family coat. 
Frank Esmond retired in the sulks, first to Tangier, 
whence he returned after two years' service, settling 
on a small property he had of his mother^ near to 
Winchester^ and became a country gentlemajp, and 
kept a pack of beagles, and never came to Court 
again in King Charles's time. But his uncle Castle- 
wood was never reconciled to him ; nor, for some 
time afterwards, his cousin whom he had reftised. 

By places, pensions, bounties from France, and 
gifts from the King, wiiilst his daughter was in 
favour. Lord Caatlewood, who had spent in the 
Royal service his youth and fortune, did not re- 
trieve the latter . quite, , and never cared to visit 
Castlewood, or repair it, since the death of his 
son, but managed to keep a good hous^, and figure 
at Court, and to save a considerable sum of ready 
money. 

And now, his heir and nephew, Thomas Esmond, 
began to bid for his uncle's favour. Thomas had 
served with the Emperor, and with the Dutch, 
when King Charles was compelled to lend troops 
to the States, and against them, when His Majesty 
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Impecuni- made an alliance with the French King, In these 
osityem- campaigns Thomas Esmond was more remarked 
boldened f^^ duelling, brawling, yice, and play, than for any 
'* *"* " conspicuous gallantry in the field, and came back to 
England, like many another English gentleman who 
has travelled, with a character by no means im« 
proved by his foreign experience. He had dissipated 
his small paternal inheritance of a younger brother's 
portion, and, as truth must be told, was no better 
than a hanger-on of ordinaries, and a brawler about 
Alsatia and the Friars, when he bethought him of a 
means of mending his fortune. 

His cousin was now of more than middle 
age, and had nobody's word but her own for the 
beauty which she said she once possessed. She 
was lean, and yellow, and long in the tooth ; all 
the red and white in all the toy-shops in London 
could not make a beauty of her — Mr. Killigrew 
called her the Sibyl, the death's-head put up at the 
King's feast as a memento morsy &c. — ^in fine, a 
woman who might be easy of conquest, but whom 
only a very bold man would think of conquering. 
This bold man was Thomas Esmcmd. He had a 
fancy to my Lord Castlewood's savings, the amount 
of which rumour had very much exaggerated. 
Madame Isabel was said to have Royal jewels of 
great value ; whereas poor Tom Esmond's last coat 
but one was in pawn. 

My Lord had at this time a fine house in Lin- 
cob's Inn Fields, nigh to the Duke's Theatre and 
the Portugal ambassador's chapel. Tom Esmond, 
who had frequented the one as long as he had 
money to spend among the actresses, now came to 
the church as assiduously. He looked so lean and 
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shabby, that he passed without difficulty for a lUe fruits 
repentant sinner; and so, becoming converted, of repent- 
you may be sure took his uncle's priest for a *°^* 
director. 

This charitable father reconciled him with the 
old lord his uncle, who a short time before would 
not speak to him, as Tom passed under my Lord's 
coach window, his Lordship going in state to his 
place at Court, while his nephew slunk by with 
his battered hat and feather, and the point of his 
rapier sticking out of the scabbard— ^to lus twopenny 
ordinary in Bell Yard. 

Thomas Esmond, after this reconciliation with his 
uncle, very soon began to grow sleek, and to show 
signs of the benefits of good Hying and clean linen. 
He fasted rigorously twice a week, to be sure ; bat 
he made amends on the other days : and, to show 
how great his appetite was, Mr. Wycherley said, 
he ended by swallowing that fiy-blown rank old 
morsel his cousin. There were endless jokes and 
lampoons about this marriage at Court: but Tom 
rode thither in his uncle's coach now, called him 
father, and having won could afford to laugh. 
This marriage took place very shortjy before King 
Charles died: whom the Viscount of Castlewood 
speedily followed. 

The issue of this marriage was one son, whom 
the parents watched with an intense eagerness and 
care; but who, in spite of nurses and physicians, 
had only a brief existence. His tainted blood did 
not run very long in his poor feeble litde body. 
Symptoms of evil broke out early on him ; and, 
part from flattery, part superstition, nothing would 
satisfy my Lord and Lady, especially the latter, ^ 

VOL. I. c 
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The but haring the poor little cripple touched by His 
coiStAj Majesty at hfe church. They were ready to cry 
of old age Q^^ miraclfe at first (the doctors and quacksalvers 
being constantly in attendance on the child, and 
experimenting on his poor little body with every 
conceivable nostrum) — ^but though there se6mee^ 
from sotne reason, a notable ameHoratiott ttt the 
infant's health after His Majesty touched him, in 
a few weeks afterward the poor thing died — causing 
the lampooners of the Court to say, that the King 
in ejcpelling evil out of the infant of Tota Esmond 
and Isabella his wife, expelled the life oUt of it, 
which was nothing but corruption. 

The mother'8 natui-al pang at losing this poor 
IMe dttld ttrast have be^n iner^sed wheb ^e 
tki«»ught of her rival Frantic E^mond'^ wife, \^ho 
nWfA a favourite of the whole Court, Whfetie my poor 
Lttdy Ca«ftlewood was neglected, tod who had one 
child, a daughter, flourishing and fa^aut^ul, UttA was 
ab6ut to bectHhe a itiothef 6nce mo^. 

The Couft, ati I have heard, only feughed the 
Thtfte bedause tibe poor lady, who had pretty Well 
piUi^ the age when l^ies are accustom^ to h^!ve 
children, tieveitheless determined not to giir* hope 
vtp, and even when she came to live at CastleWOod, 
was constantly sending over to Hejttdil fb¥ the 
dcktor, and announcing to her friends the airrital of 
an heir. This at^ordity of hers iimn one amongst 
nrntfy' d^rs which the wags used to play upon. 
Itfd^, to the last days of htr Mt^ my Lady 
V»st6uflt*«8 hiad the comfort of fancying herself 
beautiful, and p^i^sted in blooming up to the 
Y^ rtaHkt «f \mtet', painting toeth oh her cheeks 
lofkg ifi^ their natural season, tod attiring herself 
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like summer though her head was covered with A forced 
snow. ceteat 

Gentlemen who were about the Court of King 
Charles^ and King James, hanre told the present 
writer a number of stories about this queer old 
lady, wkh which it's not necessary that posterity 
should be entertained. She is said to have had 
great powers of invecttre ; and, if she fought with 
all her rivals in King James's farour, 'tb certain 
she must have had a vast number of quarrels on 
her bands. She was a woman of an intre|Md spirit, 
and, it appears, pursued and rather £sttigued His 
Majesty with her rights and her vrronpi. Some say 
that the cause of her leaving Court was jealousy of 
Frank Esmond's wife ; others, that she was forced 
to retreat after a great battle which took pdaee at 
Whitehall, between her Ladyship and Lady Dor<* 
Chester, Tom Killigrew's daughter, whom the King 
delighted to honour, and in which that ill- fa v o wred 
Esther got the better of our elderly Vashti. But 
her Ladyship, for her part, always averred that it 
was her husband's quarrel, and not her own, which 
occasioned the banishment o£ the two into the 
country ; and the cruel ingratitude of the Sovereign 
in givisg away, out of the ^naily, that place of 
Warden of the Butteries and Groom of the King's 
Posset, which the two last Lords Castlewood had 
held 80 honourably, and which was now oooferred 
upon a fellow of yesterday, and a hanger-on of that 
odious Dorchester creature, my Lord Berganot ; ^ 

1 l.ioael Tipton, created Baron Bergnamot;, asa. i6$6, 
O^Kdeman Usher «f «he Back Stafoi, and afberwards 
appointed Warden of the Buttetiet and Ovoom of ihe 
King's Posset (on the decease of George, second Vfscount 
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Vanity's " I nerer," said my Lady, " could have come to 

* triumph- see His Majesty's posset carried by any other hand 

^ ^t^ ' ^^^^ ^^ Esmond. I should have dashed the salver 

Castle^ out of Lord Bergamot's hand had I met him.'* 

^ood And those who knew her Ladyship are aware that 

she was a person quite capable of performing this 

feat, had she not wisely kept out of the way. 

Holding the purse-strings in her own control, 
to which, indeed, she liked to bring most persons 
who came near her. Lady Castlewood could com- 
mand her husband's obedience, and so broke up 
her establishment, at London; she had removed 
from Lincob's Inn Fields to Chelsey, to a pretty 
new house she bought there; and brought her 
establishment, her maids, lap-dogs, and gentle- 
women, her priest, and his Lordship her husband, 
to Castlewood Hall, that she had never seen since 
she quitted it as a child with her father during the 
troubles of King Charles the First's reign. The 
walls were still open in the old house as they had 
been left by the ^ot of the Commonwealth men. 
A part of the mansion was restored and furbished 
up with the plate, hangings, and furniture brought 
from the house in London. My Lady meant to 
have a triumphal entry into Castlewood village, and 
expected the people to cheer as she drove over the 
Green in her great coach, my Lord beside her, 
her gentlewomen, lap-dogs, and cockatoos on the 
opposite seat, six horses to her carriage, and 
servants armed and mounted following it and pre- 

Castlewood), accompanied His Majesty to St. Gennain's, 
where he died without issue. No Groom of the Posset 
was appointed hj the Prince of Orange, nor hath there 
been such an officer in any succeeding reign. 
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ceding it. But 'twas in the height of the No- Lady 
Popery cry; the folks in the village and the J*^^"" 
neighbouring town were scared by the sight of j^J^ 
her Ladyship's painted face and eyelids, as she 
bobbed her head out of the coach-window, mean- 
ing, no doubt, to be rery gracious; and one old 
woman said, "Lady Isabel! lord-a- mercy, it's 
Lady Jezebel ! " a name by which the enemies 
of the right honourable Viscountess were afterwards 
in the habit of designating her. The country was 
then in a great No-Popery fenrour; her Lady- 
ship's known conversion, and her husband's, tlie 
priest in her train, and the service performed at 
the chapel of Castle wood (though the chapel had 
been built for that worship before any other was 
heard of in the country, and though the service 
was performed in the most quiet manner), got her 
no favour at first in the county or village. By 
far the greater part of the estate of Castlewood 
had been confiscated, and been parcelled out to 
Commonwealth men. One or two of these old 
Cromwellian soldiers were still alive in the village, 
and looked grimly at first upon my Lady Vis- 
countess, when she came to dwell there. 

She appeared at the Hexton Assembly, bring- 
ing her lord after her, scaring the country folks 
with the splendour of her diamonds, which she 
always wore in public. They said she wore them 
in private, too, and slept with them round her 
neck ; though die writer can pledge his word that 
this was a calumny. ** If she were to take them 
off," my Lady Sark said, **Tom Esmond, her 
husband, would run away with them and pawn 
them." 'Twas another calumny. My Lady 
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Henry Sark was also an exile {ram Courts and there had 

Esmood's been war between the two ladies before. 

e^U^ The village people began to be reconciled pre- 

tions A^^^y ^0 their lady, who was generous and kind, 

though fantastic and haughty, in her ways, and 

whose praises Doctor Tusher, the Vicar, sounded 

loudly amongat his flock. As for my Lord, he 

gare no great trouble, being considered scarce more 

than an appenda^ to my Lady, who, aa daugjhtor 

of the old lords of Castlewood, and possessor of vast 

wealth, as the country folks said (though indeed 

nine-tenths of it existed but in rumour), was looked 

upon as the real queen of the castle, and mistress 

of all it contained. 



Chap. Ill 

Whititer, in the time of Thomas, third Viscount, 
I had preceded him as Page to Isabefia 

ZOOMING up to London again some short time 
after this retreat, the Lord Castlewood de- 
spatched a retainer of his to a little cottage in the 
Tillage of Ealing, near to London, where for some 
time had dwelt an old French refugee, by name 
Mr. Pastoureau, one of those whom the persecution 
of the Huguenots by the French king had brought 
over to this country. With thia old man Uvcd a 
little lad, who went by the name of Henry Thomas. 
He remembered to have lived in another place a 
short time before, near to London too, amongst 
looms and spinning-wheels, and a great deal of 
psalm-singing and church-going, and a whole 
colony of Frenchmen. 
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There be had a dear dear friend, who died, and An 
whom he exiled AuBt, Shf i^sed to visit him in unsym- 
his dreams 9onietim«8 ; and her face, thpijigj^i i^ i|ra^ pathetic 
homely, was a thousand times dearer pp l^jm tk^n fost^- 
that of Mrs. Pastoureau, Bon Papa P^stoureau's pew mother 
wife, who cangtc ^o live with km ^fter Aunt went 
awa;r> And th^^e, at Spittlefields, as it ase4 tp 
be called, lived Uncle George, who wa^ ^ weaypr 
too, but used tQ tell Harry that he was ^ littlp 
gemleman, and that his father w^s a ^^t^ ^ 
hid mother a^ angel. 

When he pai4 ?P> Pq9 ?#pa used ^0 l^pk ^ 
from the Joom where ^e was embroidering bea^i^i- 
ful silk flowers, and say^ ** Angel i she be^^ijig^ to 
the Babylonish scarlet woman." Bon P?^ was 
always talking of the scarlet wpm^. I^ h^^ ^ 
little room where he always i^ed ^9 pre^h a^d 
sbg hymns out of his gre^t old nose. Jyittle Ha^ry 
did not like the preaphing : he hked l?etter |he fine 
stories which A^nt used to tell hiiQ, Bon P^^'s 
wife never told him pretty stories; she quafrelled 
with Uncle George, ^d he went a^t^^y. 

After ihis, H^ny'^ Bon Pap^ apd his wife a^d 
two children of her own that she ^^oght with her, 
c^me to live at Ealing. The n^pw wife gave h^ 
children the best pf everything ^pd Harry i^any a 
wfi^ping, he kn^w not why. Besides blowf, he 
got ill names fr^^ her, which need not be set do^vn 
here, for the sake of iqild M^^ Pastpure^ wji^ lya^ 
still kind sometimes. The n^hijippine^ pf t)}9se 
days is long fo^giv^^, \ko^g^ they cast a ^de 
of ixjclancholy over the child'? youth, whic}i i^ijl 
accompany him> 99 doubt, \^ the end of hi^ d^y^ : 
as those tender twigs are bent the trees grow after- 
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A ward; and he, at least, who has suffered as a 
welcome child, and is not quite perverted in that early school 
change of unhappiness, learns to be gentle and long-suffering 
with little children. 

Harry was rery glad when a gentleman dressed 
in black, on horseback, with a mounted servant 
behind him, came to fetch him away from Ealing. 
The noverca, or unjust step-mother, who had 
neglected him for her own two children, gave him 
supper enough the night before he went away, and 
plenty in the morning. She did not beat him 
once, and told the children to keep their hands off 
him. One was a girl, and Harry never could bear 
to strike a girl; and the other was a boy, whom 
he could ea^y have beat, but he always cried out, 
when Mrs. Pastoureau came sailing to the rescue 
with arms like a flail. She only washed Harry's 
fece the day he went away; nor ever so much 
as once boxed his ears. She whimpered rather 
when the gentleman in black came n>r the boy; 
and old Mr. Pastoureau, as he gave the child his 
blessing, scowled over his shoulder at the strange 
gentleman, and grumbled out something about Baby- 
lon and the scarlet lady. He was grown quite old, 
like a child almost. Mrs. Pastoureau used to wipe 
his nose as she did to the children. She was a 
great, big, handsome young woman; but, though 
she pretended to cry, Harry thought 'twas only 
a sham, and sprang quite delighted upon the horse 
upon which the lacquey helped him. 

He was a Frenchman, his name was Blaise. 
The child could talk to him in his own language 
perfectly well: he knew it better than English 
indeed, having lived hitherto chiefly among French 
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people : and being called the Little Frenchman by A stransre 
other boys on Ealing Green. He soon learnt to meeting^ 
speak English perfectly, and to forget some of his 
French : children forget easily. Some earlier and 
fainter recollections the child had of a different 
country; and a town with tall white houses; and 
a ship. But these were quite indistinct in the 
boy's mind, as indeed the memory of Ealing soon 
became, at least of much that he suffered there. 

The lacquey before whom he rode was very 
lively and voluble, and informed the boy that the 
gentleman riding before him was my lord's chap- 
lain, Father Holt — ^that he was now to be called 
Master Harry Esmond — ^that my Lord Viscount 
Castlewood was Kisparrain — that he was to live at 
the great house or Castlewood, in the province 
of shire, where he would see Madame the 

Viscountess, who was a grand lady. And so, 
seated on a cloth before Blaise's saddle, Harry 
Esmond was brought to London, and to a fine 
square called Covent Garden, near to which his 
patron lodged. 

Mr. Holt, the priest, took the child by the 
hand, and brought him to this nobleman, a grand 
languid nobleman in a great cap and flowered 
morning-gown, sucking oranges. He patted Harry 
on the head and gave him an orange. 

" C'est bien 9a," he said to the priest after eye- 
ing the child, and the gentleman in black shrugged 
his shoulders. 

** Let Blaise take him out for a holiday," and 
out for a holiday the boy and the valet went. 
Harry went jumping along; he was glad enough 
to go. 
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Harry He will remember %o his life's e^d the delights 

tiwnsa of those days. He was taken to see a play by 

. «^te"" Monsieur Blaise, in a house a thousand times 

journey ^^^^j^ ^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^ l^p^^j^ ^ Ealing F^ — 

and on the next happy day th^y tpok wat^r on 
the riTcir, and Harry saw l^ondqn Bridge, wiMi the 
house? and U^sellcrs' shops thereon, looking like 
a ^eet, and the Tower of I^ppdon, with the 
armoHT, and the great lions ^pd bears in the moat 
— ^all under company of Monsieur Blaise, 

Presently, of an early morning, all the party set 
for^ for the country, namely, my Lord Vigjfount 
and th^ other gentleman f Monsieur Blaise and 
Hj^ry on a pillion behind them, and two or tiv^ee 
meg with pistols leading the baggage-horses. And 
all along the road the Frenchman told little Harry 
stories of brigands, which made the child's hair 
stand on end, gnd terrified him ; so th^t at tbe 
g^e^t gloomy inn on the road where they lay, he 
besought to be allowed to sleep in a rpofp with one 
of the servants, and was compassionated by Mr, 
Holt, the gentleman who travelled with my lord, 
and who gave the child a little bed in his chaif^r. 

His artless talk and answers very likely inclined 
this gentleman in the boy's favour, for next day Mr. 
Holt said Harry should ride behind him, aud not 
with the French lacquey ; and ^ along the journey 
put a thousand questions to the child — as to bis 
foster-brother and relations at Ealing ; what his old 
grandfather had taught him ; what languages he 
knew ; whether he could read and write, and sing, 
and so forth. And Mr. Holt found that Harry could 
read and write, and possessed the two languages of 
French and English very well ; and when he asked 
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Harry about singing, the la4 broke oat with a hymn *Vft mrt 
to the tune of Dr. Martin Luther, which set Mr* • ^^^ , 
Holt a-laughing ; and even caused hW grand parrain *^* *^* 
in the laced hat and periwig to laugh Xfxy when 
Hok told him what the child was singing. For it 
appeared that Dr. Martin Lutber's hymns were not 
sung in the churches Mr. Holt preached at. 

** You must never sing that song any more : do 
you hear, litde manniJcin ? " «ays my Lord Viscount, 
holding up a finger. 

" But we will try and teach you a better, Harry," 
Mr. Holt said ; and the child answered, for he was 
a docile child, and of an affectionate nature, " that 
he loved pretty songp, and would try and learn any- 
thing the gentleman would tell him." That day 
he so pleased the gentlenoen by his talk, that they 
had him to dme with them at the inn, and encour- 
aged him in his prattle ; and Monsieur Blaise, with 
whom he rode and dined the day be&re, waited 
upon him now. 

** 'Tis well, 'tis well ! " said Blaise, that pight 
(in his own language^ when they lay again at an 
inn. "We are a little lord here; we are a little 
lord now ; we shall see what we are when we come 
to Castlewood, where my Lady is." 

" When shall we come to Castlewood, Monsieur 
Blaise ? " says Harry. 

^^PurUeui my Lord does not press himself," 
Blaise says, with a grin ; and, indeed, it seemed as 
if his lordship was not in a great hurry, for he spent 
three days on that journey, which Harry Esmond 
hftth often since ridden in a dozen hours. For the 
last two of the days Harry rode with die priest 
who was so kind to him, that the child had grown 
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Bimoiiil to be quite fond and familiar with him by the 
^"c^^^^ journey's end, and had scarce a thought in his 
^™^ little heart which by that time he had not confided 
* to his new friend. 

At length, on the third day, at evening, they 
came to a village standing on a green with elms 
round it, veryjpretty to look at; and the people 
there all took off their hats, and made curtseys to my 
Lord Viscount, who bowed to them all languidly ; 
and there was one portly person that 'wore a cassock 
and a broad-leafed hat, who bowed lower than any 
one — and with this one both my Lord and Mr. 
Holt had a few words. " This, Harry, is Castle- 
wood Church," says Mr. Holt, "and this is the 
pillar thereof, learned Doctor Tusher. Take off 
your hat, sirrah, and salute Doctor Tusher ! " 

" Come up to supper. Doctor," says my Lord ; at 
which the Doctor made another low bow, and the 
party moved on towards a grand house that was 
before them, with many grey towers and vanes 
on them, and windows flaming in the sunshine; 
aod a great army of rooks, wheeling over their 
heads, made for the woods behind the house, as 
Harry saw; and Mr. Holt told him that they 
lived at Castlewood too. 

They came to the house, and passed under an 
arch into a courtyard, with a fountain in the 
centre, where many men came and held my Lord's 
stirrup as he descended, and paid great respect to 
Mr. Holt likewise. And the child thought that 
the servants looked at him curiously, and smiled to 
one another — and he recalled what Blaise had said 
to him when they were in London, and Harry had 
ipoken about his godpapa, when the Frenchman 
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said, ** ParhieUf one sees well that my Lord is your and l« in- 
godfather ; " words whereof the poor lad did not trodBced 
know the meaning then, though he apprehended the J?^^'*"^ 
truth in a very short time afterwards, and learned it, ^ 
and thought of it with no small feeling of shame. 

Taking H^rry by the hand as soon as they were 
both descended from their horses, Mr Holt led 
him across the court, and under a low door to 
rooms on a level with the ground ; one of which 
Father Holt said was to be the boy's chamber, 
the other on the other side of the passage being 
the Father's own ; and as soon as the little man's 
face was washed, and the Father^s own dress 
arranged, Harry's guide took him once more to 
the door by which my Lord had entered the hall, 
and up a stair, and through an ante<-room to my 
Lady s drawing-room — an apartment than which 
Harry thought he had never seen anything more 
grand — ^no, not in the Tower of London, which he 
had just visited. Indeed, the chamber was richly 
ornamented in the manner of Queen Elizabeth's 
time, with great stained windows at either end, and 
hangings of tapestry, which the sun shining through 
the coloured glass painted of a thousand hues ; and 
here in state, by the fire, sate a lady, to whom the 
priest took up Harry, who was indeed amazed by 
her appearance. 

My Lady Viscountess's face was daubed with 
white and red up to the eyes, to which the paint 
gave an unearthly glare ; she had a tower of lace 
on her head, under which was a bush of black curls 
— borrowed curls — so that no wonder little Harry 
Esmond was scared when he was first presented to 
her — ^the kind priest acting as master of the cere- 
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Whose monies at that solemn introduction— and he stared 
W ff fsm ' at her trith eyes almost as great as her own, as 
*^*c**J2® he had itared at the playtr woma» nrho acted the 
^"^ wicked tf agedy-queen, when the players came down 
to Eaiing Fair. She sate in a great chair by the 
fire^comer; in her lap was a spaniel dog that 
barked furiously ; on a Kttle table by her was her 
Ladyship's snuff-box aiyd her sugar-plum box. 
She wore a dress of black relvet, and a petticoat 
of ^me-coloured brocade. She had as many 
rings on her fingers as the (Ad woman of Banbury 
Cms ; and pretty small het which she w»b fond of 
showing, with great gold clocks to her stockings, 
and white pantoies with red heels ; and an odour 
of musk was shook out of her garments wheneTer 
she moTed iff quitted tiie room, leaning on her 
torcoiseshell stick, little Fury barking set her heeb. 

Mrs. Tu^r, the pafrson's wife, w«« with my 
Lady. She had been waiting- woman to her 
Lsdyship in the late Lord's time, and, baring her 
se«il in that business, took iiaturally to it when the 
Vfccoontess of Castlewood returned to inhabit her 
^her'l house. 

** I present to your Ladyship your kinsmfen and 
little page of honour. Master Henry Esmond," 
Mr. Holt said, bowing lowly, with a sort of 
comical humility. "Make a pretty bow to my 
Lady, Monsieur ; and then another little boW, not 
so low, to Madame Tusher — ^thc fair priestess of 
Castlewood." 

" Where I have lived and hope to die, sir,** says 
Madame Tusher, giving a hard glance at the brat, 
and then at my Lady. 

Upon her the boy's Whole attention was for a 
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time directed. He could not keep hk great eyes T&t ivy 
c^ ft&m her. Since the Emj)re8s of EiKig, he ttd^e 
had 86fe6 nothing so awfid. ^*^ 

*« Doe6 my appearance ptewe yottj littfe page ? " 
asked the lady. 

" He would be very hard to please if it didn't/' 
cried Madame Tusher. 

"Have done, you silly Mariaj" said Lady 
Castlewood. 

"Where I*m attached, I'm attached, Madame 
— and I'd die rather than not say so." 

«Je meuirs o€l je m'attache," Mf* Holt ttlid, 
with a polite grin. " The tvy sayti so ki tJie pk- 
ture, and cliiigs to the oak M^ a fond pittite as 
it is." 

" Parricide, sir ! " cries Mrs. Tusher. 

" Hush, Tusher — you are always bicker^ #ith 
Father Hc^,''' cried my Lady. " Come and kiss 
my hand, child;" and the Oak heM out a branch to 
little Harry EsiWdhd, who took and dutifully kissed 
the leaA old hand, upon the gnarled knuckles of 
which there glittered a hundred rings. 

" To kiss that hand wd^ make many a pf«ty 
fellow happy ! " cried Mrs. Tusfeet : on Whi«i my 
Lady crying out, " Go, yoti foolish Tttsher ! " and 
tappmg her with her great fan, Tusher ran for- 
ward to seize her hand and kiss it. Fury arose and 
barked furiously at Tusher ; *ftd Father Holt looked 
on at this queer scene, with arch, grate g^ces. 

The awe exhibited by the liftle hoy pediaps 
leased the lady to ^om thrs artless "ftittet^ was 
bestowed ; for having gone down on his knee (as 
Father Holt had du-ected him, and the mode then 
was) and performed his obeisance, she said, ^* Page 
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Pwetn Esmond, my groom of the chamber will iDform 
his jeIsis^ you what your duties are, when you wait upon my 
™? Lord and me; and good Father Holt will instruct 
you as becomes a gentleman of our name. You 
will pay him obedience in everything, and I pray 
you may grow to be as learned and as good as your 
tutor." 

The lady seemed to have the greatest reverence 
for Mr. Holt, and to be more afraid of him than 
of anything else in the world. If she was ever so 
angry, a word or look from Father Holt made her 
calm;' indeed, he had a va,8t power of subjecting 
those who came near him ; and, among the rest, his 
new pupil gave himself up with an entire confidence 
and attachment to the good Father, and became 
his willing slave almost from the first moment he 
saw him. 

He put his small hand into the Father's as he 
walked away from his first presentation to his 
mistress, and asked many questions in his artless 
childish way. " Who is that other woman ? " he 
asked. ** She is fat and round ; she is more pretty 
than my Lady Castlewood." 

<* She is Madame Tusher, the parson's wife 
of Castlewood. She has a son of your age, but 
bigger than you." 

"Why does she like so to kiss my Lady's 
hand ? It is not good to kiss." 

"Tastes are different, little man. Madame 
Tusher is attached to my Lady, having been her 
waiting-woman before she was married, in the old 
lord's time. She married Doctor Tusher the 
chaplain. The English household divines often 
fnarry the waiting* women." 
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** You will not marry the French woman, will A yontli^^ 
you ? I saw her laughing with Blaise in the fol dialeo* 
buttery." 

" I belong to a Church that is older and better 
than the English Church," Mr. Holt said (making 
a sign whereof Esmond did not then understand the 
meamng, across hb breast and forehead) ; ^< in our 
Church the clergy do not marry. You will under- 
stand these things better soon." 

" Was not Saint Peter the head of your Church i 
— ^Dr. Rabbits of Ealing told us so." 

The Father said, ** Yes, he was." 

**But Saint Peter was married, for we heard 
only last Sunday that his wife's mother lay sick of 
the fever." On which the Father again laughed, 
and said he would understand this too better soon, 
and talked of other thmgs, and took away Harry 
Esmond, and showed him the great old house 
which he had come to inhabit. 

It stood on a rising green hill, with woods behind 
it, in which were rooks' nests, where the birds at 
morning and returning home at evening made a 
great cawing. At the foot of the hill was a river, 
with a steep ancient bridge crossing it ; and beyond 
that a large, pleasant green flat, where the village 
of Castlewood stood, and stands, with the church 
in the midst, the parsonage hard by it, the inn with 
the blacksmith's forge beside it, and the aigd> of the 
« Three Castles " on the elm. The London road 
stretched away towards the rising sun, and toi the 
west were swelling hills and peaks^ behind which 
many a time Harry Esmond saw the same son 
setting, that he now looks on thousands of miles 
away across the great ocean — ^in a new Castlewood, 
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Tbesttgt by another stream that bears, like the new country 
of Castte^ of. wandering .^neas, the fond names of the land of 
^ his youth. 

The Hall of Castlewood was built with two 
courts, whereof one only, the fountain-court, was 
DOW inhabited, the other haying been battered down 
b the Cromwellian wars. In the fountain-court, 
still in good repair, was the great hall, near to the 
kitchen and butteries; a dozen of living rooms 
lookbg to the north, and communicating with the 
little chapel that faced eastwards and the buildmgs 
stretching from that to the main gate, and with the 
hall (which looked to the west) into the court 
now dismantled. This court had been the most 
magnificent of the two, until the Protector's cannon 
tore down one side of it before the place was taken 
and stormed. The besiegers entered at the terrace 
under the clock-tower, slaying every man of the 
garrison, and at their head my Lord's brother, 
Francis Esmond. 

The Restoration did not bring enough money to 
the Lord Castlewood to restore this ruined part of 
his house ; where were the momii^ parlours, above 
them the long music-gallery, and before which 
stretched the garden-terrace, where, however, the 
flowers grew again which the boots of the Round- 
heads had trodden in their assault, and which was 
restored without much cost, and only a little care^ 
by both ladies who succeeded the second Viscount 
IB the government of this mansion. Round the 
terrace garden was a low wall with a wicket lead- 
ing to the wooded height beyond, that is called 
Cromwell's Battery to this day. 

Young Harry Esmimd learned the domestic part 
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of his duty, which was easy enough, from the groom A oentre 
of her Ladyship's chamber 2 serving the Countess^ oi 
as the custom commonly was in his boyhood, as ^^^ 
page, waiting at her chair, bringing her scented ^* 
water and the silver basin after dinner — sitting on 
her carriage-^step on state occasions, or on public 
days introducing her company to her. This was 
chiefly of the Catholic gentry, of whom there were 
a pretty many in the country and neighbouring city; 
and who rode not seldom to Castlewood to partake 
of the hospitalities there. In the secood year of 
their residence, the company seemed especially to 
increase. My Lord and my Lady were seldom 
without visitors, in whose society it was curious to 
contrast the difiPerence of behaviour between Father 
Holt, the director of the &mily, and Doctor 
Tusher, the rector of the parish-*- Mr. Hoh mov- 
ing amongst the very highest as ^uite their equal, 
and as commanding them all ; while poor Doctor 
Tusher, whose position was indeed a difficult one, 
having been chaplain once to the Hall, and still 
to the Protestant servants there, seemed more like 
aa usher than an equal, and always rose to go away 
after the first course. 

. Also there came in these times to Father Holt 
many private visitors, whom, after a little, Henry 
Esmond had. Hfitle difficuky in recognising as 
eccle^astics of the Father's persuasion, whatever 
their dresses (and they adapted all) might be* 
These were closeted with the Father constantly, 
and often came and rode away without paying theif 
devoirs to my Lord and Lady— ^to the Lady and 
Lord rather*— his Lordship being little more than 
a cipher in the house^ and entirely mdfer hts 
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Eanumda domineering partner. A little fowling, a little 
would-be hunting, a great deal of sleep, and a long time at 
Jesuit cards and table, carried through one day after 
another with his Lordship. When meetings took 
place in this second year, which often woidd 
happen with ck>8ed doors, the page found my 
Lord's sheet of paper scribbled over with dogs and 
horses, and 'twas said he had much ado to keep 
himself awake at these councils ; the Countess 
ruling over them, and he acting as little more than 
her secretary. 

Father Holt began speedily to be so much occu- 
pied with these meetings as rather to neglect the 
education of the little lad who so gladly put him- 
self under the kind priest's orders. At first they 
read much and regularly, both in Latin and French ; 
the Father not neglecting in anything to impress 
bis faith upon his pu}Hl, but not forcing him 
yiolendy, and treating him with a delicacy and 
kindness which surprised and attached the child, 
always more easily wchi by these methods than by 
any severe exercise of authority. And his delight 
in their walks was to tell Harry of the glories o£ 
his order, of its martyrs and heroes, of its Brethren 
convertmg the heathen by myriads, traversing the 
desert, facing the stake, ruling the courts and 
councils, or bravbg the tortures of kings; so that 
Harry Esmond thought that to belong to the Jesuits 
was the greatest prize of life and bravest end of 
amlntion; the greatest career here, and in heaven 
the surest reward ; and began to long for the day, 
not only when he should enter into the one Church 
and receive his iirst communion, but when he mt^t 
join that wonderful brotherhood, which was present 
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throughout all] the world, and which numbered the Opposed 
wisest, the brayest, the highest bom, the most elo- amraiMis 
quent of men among its members. Father Holt 
bade him keep his views secret, and to hide them 
as a great treasure which would escape him if 
it was revealed ; and, proud of this confidence and 
secret vested in him, the lad became fondly attached 
to the master who initiated him into a mystery 
so wonderful and awful. And when little Tom 
Tusher, his neighbour, came from school for hb 
holiday, and said how he, too-, was to be bred up 
for an English priest, and would get what he called 
an exhibition from his school, and then a college 
scholarship and fellowship, and then a good living — 
it tasked young Harry Esmond's powers of reti- 
cence not to say to his young companion, "Church ! 
priesthood ! fat living ! My dear Tommy, do you 
call yours a Church and a priesthood? What is 
a hi living compared to converting a hundred 
thousand heathens by a single sermon ? What is 
a scholarship at Trinity by the side of a crown of 
martyrdom, with angels awaiting you as your head 
is taken off? Could your master at school sail over 
the Thames on his gown ? Have you statues in 
your church that can bleed, speak, walk, and cry ? 
My good Tommy, in dear Father Holt's church 
these things take place every day. You know 
Saint Philip of the Willows appeared to Lord 
Castlewood, and caused him to turn to the one true 
Church. No saints ever come to you." And 
Harry Esmond, because of his promise to Father 
Holt, hiding away these treasures of faith from 
T. Tusher, delivered himself of them nevertheless 
simply to Father Holt; who stroked his head. 
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The win- smiled at him with his inscrutable look, and told 
nmz of him that he did well to meditate on these great 
* faS ^*°S8> mkI not to talk of them except imder 
direction. 



Chap. IV 

I am placed imder a Popish Priest and lured to 
that Religion— Viscountess Castlewood 

TJT AD time enough been giren, and his childish 
inclinations been properly nurtured, Harry 
Esmond had been a Jesuit priest ere he was a 
dozen years older, and might have finished his days 
a martyr in China or a victim on Tower Hill : for, 
in the few months they spent together at Castle- 
wood, Mr. Holt obtained an entire mastery orer 
the boy's intellect and affections ; and had brought 
him to think, as indeed Father Holt thought with 
all his heart too, that no life was so noble, no death 
so desirable, as that which many brethren of his 
famous order were ready to undergo. By lore, by 
brightness of wit and good-humour that charmed 
all, by an authority which he knew how to assume, 
by a mystery and silence about him which increased 
the child's reverence for him, he won Harry's 
absolute fealty, and woidd have kept it doubtless, 
if schemes greater and more important than a poor 
little boy's admission into orders had not called 
him away. 

After being at home for a few months in tran- 
quillity (if theirs might be called tranquillity, which 
was, in truth, a constant bickering), my Lord 
and Lady left the country for London, takmg 
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th^ir director witli them ; and his little pupil A ndk 

scarce ever shed more bitter tears in his life than ttflhappj 

he did for nights after the first parting with his ^on«^- 

dear friend, as he lay in the lonely chamber next 

to that which the Father used to occupy. Me 

and a few domestics were left as the only tenants 

of the great house : and, though Harry sedulously 

did ail the tasks which the Father set him, he had 

many hours unoccupied, and read in the library, 

and bewildered his tittle brains with the great books 

he found there. 

After a while, the little lad grew accustomed 
to the loneliness of the place; and in after 
days remembered this part of his life as a period 
not unhappy. When the family was at London 
the whole of the establishment trayelled thither 
with the exception of the porter — who was, more- 
OTer, brewer, gardener, and woodman — and his 
wife and children. These had their lodging in 
the gate-house hard by, with a door into the court ; 
and a window looking out mi the green was the 
Chaplain's room ; and next to this a small chamber 
where Father Holt had his books, and Harry 
Esmond his sleeping-closet. The side of the 
house facing the east had escaped the guns of the 
Cromwellians, whose battery was on the height 
facing the western court ; so that this eastern end 
bore few marks of demolition, sare in the chapel, 
where the painted windows surriiring Edward the 
Sixth had been broke by the Commonwealth men. 
In Father Holt's time little Harry Esmond acted 
as his familiar, and faithftd little servitor ; beating 
his clothes, folding his vestments, fetching his water 
from the well long before daylight, ready to rui> 
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AtryiK anywhere for the service of his belored priest. 

mistress When the Father was away, he locked his prirate 

chamber 5 but the room where the books were was 

' left to little Harry, who, but for the society of 

this gendeman, was little less solitary when Lord 

Castlewood was at home. 

The French wit saith that a hero is none to his 
vaUt'de'chamhref and it required less quick eyes 
than my Lady's little page was naturally endowed 
with, to see that she had many qualities by no 
means heroic, however much Mrs. Ttwher might 
flatter and coax her. When Father Holt was not 
by, who exercised an entire authority over the 
pair, my L(»:d and my Lady quarrelled and abused 
each other so as to make the servants laugh, and to 
frighten the little page on duty. The poor boy 
trembled before his mistress, who called him by a 
hundred ugly names, who made nothing of boxing 
bis earSy and tiltmg the silver basin in his face 
which it was his business to present to her after 
dinner. She hath repaired, by «ubsequent kmd- 
ness to, him, thcfse severities, which it must be 
own^ n»ade his childhood very unhappy. She 
was but unhappy herself at this time, poor soul ! 
and I suppose made her dependants lead her own 
sad hfe. I think my Lord was as much afraid of 
her as her page was, and the only person of the 
household who masteived her was Mr. Holt. Harry 
was only too glad when the Father dined at table, 
and to slink away and prattle with him afterwards, 
or read with him, or walk with him. Luckily my 
Lady Viscountess did not rise till noon. Heaven 
help the poor waiting- woman who had charge of her 
toilette I I have often seen the poor wretch come 
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out with red eyes firoin the doset where those long Dailj 
and mysterious rites of her Ladyship's dress were devotion 
performed, and the backgammon-box locked up beards 
. with a rap on Mrs. Tusher's fingers when she 
played ill, or the game was going the wrong 
way. 

Blessed be the king who introduced cards, and 
the kind iuTentors of piquet and cribbage, for they 
employed six hours at least of her Ladyship's day, 
during which her family was pretty easy. Without 
this occupation my Lady frequently declared she 
should die. Her dependants one after another 
reliered guard — >'twas rather a dangerous post to 
play with her Ladyships—and took the cards turn 
about. Mr» Holt would sit with her at piquet 
during hours together, at which time she behaved 
herself properly; and as for Doctor Tusher, I 
believe he would have left a Jwrishioner's dymg 
bed, if summoned to play a rubber with his pat- 
roness at Castlewood. Sometimes, when they were 
pretty comfortable together, my Lord took a hand. 
Besides these, my Lady had her faithful pocH* 
Tusher, and one, two, three gentlewomen whom 
Harry Esmond could recollect in his time. They 
could not bear that genteel service very long ; one 
after another tried and failed at it. These and 
the housekeeper, and little Harry Esmond, had a 
table of their own. Poor ladies! their life was 
far harder than the page's. He was sound asleep, 
tucked up in his little bed, whilst they were sitting 
by her Ladyship reading her to sleep, with the 
"News Letter," or the ** Grand Cyrus." My 
Lady used to have boxes of new plays from 
London, and Harry was forbidden, under the 
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Dis- pain of a whipping, to look into them. I am afiraid 

sesnbled he deflenred the penalty pretty often, and got it 

love sometimes. Father Holt applied it twice or thrice, 

when he caught the young scapegrace with a de- 

Ifghtful wicked comedy of Mr. Shadwell's or 

Mr. Wycherley's under his pillow. 

These, when he took any, were my Lord's 
faTOurite reading. But he was arerse to much 
study, and, as his little page fancied, to much 
occi^ation of any sort. 

It always seemed to young Harry Esmond that 
my Lord treated him with more kindness when 
his lady was not present, and Lord Castlewood 
would take the lad sometimes on his Httle journeys 
a<-hunting or a-birding; he loved to play at cards 
and tric-trac with him, which games the boy 
learned to pleasilre his lord : and was growing to 
like him better daily, showing a special j^easure 
if Father Holt gave a good report of him, patting 
him on the he^, and promising that he would 
provide for the boy. However, in my Lady's 
presence, my Lord showed no such marks of 
kindness, and affected to treat the lad roughly, 
and rebuked him sharply for little faults, for which 
he in a manner asked pardon of young Esmond 
when they were private, saying if he did not 
speak roughly, she would, and his tongue was not 
such a bad one as his lady^s — a point whereof the 
boy, young as he was, was very well assured. 

Great public events were happening all' this 
while, of which the simple young page took little 
count. But one day, riding into the neighbouring 
town on the step of my Lady's coach, his Lord- 
ship and she and Father Holt being inside, a great 
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mob of peo|Je came hooting and jeering round the Aa «irk- 
coach, bawling out, " The Bishops for erer ! " ward 
« Down with the Pope ! " " No Popery ! no «**uation 
Popery ! Jezebel ! Jezebel ! " $o that my Lord 
began to laugh, my Lady's eyes to roll with 
anger, for she was as bold as a lioness, and feared 
nobody; whilst Mr. Holt, as Esmond saw from 
his place on the step, sank back with rather an 
alarmed face, crying out to her Ladyship, "For 
God's sake, madam, do not speak or look out 
of window; sit still." But she did not obey 
thb prudent injunction of the Father ; she thrust 
her head out of the coach window, and screamed 
out to the coachman, <<Flog your way through 
them, the brutes, James, and use your whip ! " 

The mob answered with a roaring jeer of laughter, 
and fresh cries of " Jezebel ! Jezebel ! " My Lord 
only laughed the more : he was a languid gentle- 
man: nothing seemed to excite him commonly, 
though I hare seen him cheer and halloo the 
hounds very briskly, and his face (which was 
generally very yellow and calm) grow quite red 
and cheerful during a burst oyer the Downs after 
a hare, and laugh, and swear, and huzzah at a 
cockfight, of which sport he was very food* 
And now, when the mob began to hoot his lady, 
he laughed with something of a mischievous look, 
as though he expected sport, and thought that she 
and they were a match. 

James the coachman was more afraid, of his 
mistress than the mob» probably, for he whipped 
on his horses as he was bidden, and the post- 
boy that rode with the first pair (my Lady 
always rode with her coach-and-six) gave a cut 
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Tilt laa- of his thong OTer the shoulders of one fellow 
gfuid Vis- who put his hand out towards the leading horse's 

^.\ rein, 
aroused ^^ ^^ * market-day, and the country people 
were all assembled with their baskets of poultry, 
eggs, and such things ; the postillioti had no sooner 
lashed the man who would have taken hold of his 
horse, but a great cabbage came whirling like a 
bombshell into the carriage, at which my Lord 
laughed more, for it knocked my Lady's fan out 
of her hand, and plumped into Father Holt's 
stomach. Then came a shower g( carrots and 
potatoes. 

«* For Heaven's sake be still ! " says Mr. Holt; 
"we are not ten paces from the *Bell' archway, 
where they can «hut the gates on us, and keep 
out this canaille." 

The little page was outside the coach on the 
step, and a fellow in the crowd aimed a potato 
at him, and hit him in the eye, at which the 
poor little wretch set up a shout; the man 
laughed, a great big saddler's apprentice of the 

town. "Ah! you d little yelling Popish 

bastard," he said^ and stooped to pick up another ; 
the crowd had gathered quite between the horses 
and the inn^door by this time, and the coach was 
brought to a dead stand-still. My Lord jumped 
as briskly as a boy out of the door on his side 
of the coach, squeezing little Harry behind it; 
had hold of the potato -thrower's collar in an 
mstant, and the next moment the brute's heels 
were in the air, and he fell on the stones with 
a thiimp. 

" You hulking coward ! " says he ; ** you pack 
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of screaming blackguards! how dare you attack «iullie 
children, and insult women? Fling another shot dcfi«ith*c 
at that carriage, you sneaking pigskin cobbler, and ^^ 
by the Lord I'll send my rapier through you ! " 

Some of the mob cried, " Huzzah, my Lord ! ** 
for they knew him, and the saddler's man was a 
known bruiser, near twice as big as my Lord 
Viscount. 

"Make way there," says he (he spoke in a 
high shrill roice, but with a great air of authority). 
" Make way, and let her Ladyship's carriage pass." 
The men that were between the coach and the 
gate of the " Bell " actually did make way, and 
the horses went in, my Lord walking after them 
with his hat on his head. 

As he was gomg in at the gate, through which 
the coach had just rolled, another cry begins, of 
"No Popery — no Papists!" My Lord turns 
round and faces them once more. 

" God saye the King ! " sayis he at the highest 
pitch of his roice. " Who dares abuse the King's 

religion ? You, you d d psalm-singing cobbler, 

as sure as I'm a magistrate of this county I'll 
commit you ! " The fellow shrank back, and ray 
Lord retreated with all the honours of the day. 
But when the little flurry caused by the scene was 
over, and the flush passed off his face, he relapsed 
into his . usual languor, trifled with his little dog, 
and yawned when my Lady spoke to him. 
. This mob was one of many thousands that were 
going about the country at that time, huzzahmg 
for the acquittal of the seven bishc^ who had 
been tried just then, and about whom little Harry 
Esmond at that time knew scarce anything. . It 
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Harrjr was Amzea at Hexton, and there was a great 
SDtetM meetmg of the gentry at the ^* Bell " ; and my 
Colond Lord's people had their new liveries on, and Harry 
a little suit of hlue-and-silver, which he wore upon 
occasions of state; and the gentlefolks came round 
and talked to my Lord ; and a judge in a red 
gown, who seemed a very great personage, espe- 
ciaUy complimented him and my Lady, who was 
mighty grand. Harry remembers her train borne 
up by her gentlewoman. There was an assembly 
and ball at the great room at the " Bell," and other 
young gentlemen of the county families looked on 
as he did. One of them jeered him for his black 
eye, which was swelled by the potato, and another 
called him a bastard, on which he and Harry fell 
to fisticuffs. My Lord's cousin. Colonel Esmond 
of Walcote, was there, and separated the two lad& 
-^4 great tall gentleman, with a handsome good- 
natured face. The boy did not know liow nearly 
en a{ter-lifb he should be allied to Colonel Esmond, 
and how much kindness he should have to owe 
him. 

There was little love between the two families. 
My Lady used not to spare Colonel Esmond in 
talking of him for reasons which have been hinted 
already ; but about which, at his tender age, Henry 
Esmond could be expeaed to know nothing. 

Very soon afterwards, my Lord and Lady went 
to London with Mr. Hd^ leaving, however, the 
page behind them. The little roan had the great 
l^onse of Castlewood to himself; or between him 
and the housekeeper, Mrs. Workeop, an old lady 
who was a kinswom^ of the family m some 
distant way, and a Protestant, but a staimch Tory 
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and king^s-man, as all the Esmonds were* He The Re- 
used to go to school to Dr. Tosher when he was volution 
at home, though the Doctor was much occupied ^^ ^^^ 
too. There was a great stir and commotion every- 
where, even in the little quiet village of Castlewood, 
whither a party of people came from the town, who 
would have broken Castlewood Chapel windows, 
but the village people turned out, and even old 
Sievewright, the republican blacksmith, along with 
them : for my Lady, though she was a Papist, and 
had many odd ways, was kind to the tenantry, and 
there was always a plenty of beef, and blankets, 
and medicine for the poor at Castlewood Hall. 

A kingdom was changing iKinds whilst my Lord 
and Lady were away. King James was flying, the 
Dutchmen were coming ; awful stories about them 
and the Prince of Orange used old Mrs. Worksop 
t6 tell to the idle little page. 

He liked the solitude of the great house very 
well; he had all the play-books to read, and no 
Father Holt to whip him, and a hundred childish 
pursuits and pastimes, without doors and within, 
wliich made this time very pleasant. 



Chap. V 

My Superiors are engaged in Plots for the 
Restoration of King James the Second 

'M; OT having been aWe to sleep, for thinking of 
^^ some lines for eels which he had placed the 
night before, the lad was lying in his little bed, 
waiting for the hour when the gate would be open 
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Aturrep- and he and his comrade, John Lockwood, the 

titious porter's son, might go to the pond and see what 

▼isit, fortune had brought them. At daybreak, John was 

to awaken him, but his own eagerness for the sport 

had served as a revetUez long since— ^so long, that 

it seemed to him as if the day never would come. 

It might have been four o'clock when he heard 
the door of the opposite chamber, the Chaplain's 
room, open, and the voice of a man coughing in 
the passage. Harry jumped up, thinking for certain 
it was a robber, or hoping perhaps for a ghost, and, 
flinging open his own door, saw before him Uie 
Chaplain's door open, and a light inside, and a 
figure standing in the doorway, in the midst of a 
gKat smoke which issued from the room. 

"Who's there?" cried out the boy, who was 
of a good spint. 

" Silentium / " whispered the other ; " 'tis I, 
my boy ! " and, holding his hand out, Harry had 
no diiEculty in recognising his miastar and friend, 
Father Holt. A curtain was over the window^ of 
the Chaplain's room that looked to the court, and 
Harry saw that the smoke came from a great flame 
of papers which were burning in a brazier when he 
entered the Chaplain's room. After giving a hasty 
greeting and blessing to the lad, who was charmed 
to see his tutor, the Father continued the burning 
of his papers, drawing them from a cupboard over 
the mantelpiece wall, which Harry had never seen 
before. 

Father Holt laughed, s^ing the lad'b attention 
fixed at once on this hole. **That is right. 
Hairy/' he said; "faithfid little fanmli see all 
an4 say ^ nothing. You are faithBd^ I know." 
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** I know I would go to the stake for you,'' said aod Um 
Harry. doing* 

"I don't want your head/' said the Father, ^?^ 
patting it kindly ; " all you hare to do is to hold ^"** 
your tongue. Let us bum these papers, and say 
nothing to anybody. Should you like to read 
them ? " 

Harry Esmond blushed, and held down his 
head ; he had looked as the fact was, and without 
thinking, at the paper before him; and though 
he had seen it, could not understand a word of 
it, the letters being quite clear enough, but quite 
without meaning. They burned the papers, beat- 
ing down the ashes in a brazier, so that scarce 
any traces of them remained. 

Harry had been accustomed to see Father Holt 
in more dresses than one; it not being safe, or 
worth the danger, for Popish ecclesiastics to wear 
their proper dress; and he was, in consequence, 
in no wise astonished that the priest should now 
appear before him in a riding-dress, with large 
buff leather boots, and a feather to his hat, plain, 
but such as gentlemen wore. 

" You know the secret of the cupboard," said 
he, laughing, "and must be prepared for other 
mysteries ; *' and he opened — but not a secret 
cupboard this time — only a wardrobe, which he 
usually kept locked, and from which he now took 
out two or three dresses and perruques of different 
colours, and a couple of swords of^ a pretty make 
(Father Holt was an expert practitioner with the 
small-sword, and every day, whilst he was at 
home, he and his pupil practised this exercise, in 
which the lad became a very great proficient), a 
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Jeittitkal military coat and cloalc, and a farmer's smock, and 
dectptkm placed them in the large hole over the mantd- 
piece from which the papers had been taken. 

«* If they miss the cupboard," he said, ** they 
will not find these; if they find them, thc)r*ll 
tett no talcs, except that Father Holt Wore more 
suits of clothes than one. All Jesuits do. You 
know what deteivwrs we arc, Harry.** 

Harry was alarmed at the notion that his friend 
was about to leave him; but "No,** the priest 
said, **I may very likely come back with my 
Lord in a few day». We are to be tolerated; 
we are not to be persecuted. But they may 
take a fancy to pay a visit at Castlewood ere 
our return ; and, as gentlemen of my cloth are 
so^cted^ they might chooefe to examine my 
papers^ which concern nobody— at least not them.** 
Asid to this day, whether the papers in cipher 
related to politics, or to the affairs of that 
mysterious society whereof Father Holt was a 
member, his pupil, Harry Esmond, remains in 
entire ignorance. 

The rest of his goods, his small wardrobe, &c., 
Holt left untouched on his shelves and in his 
cupboard, taking down — ^with a laugh, howetm: 
—and flinging into the brazier, where he only 
half burned them, some theological treatises which 
he had been writing* against the EngHsh divme». 
" And now,*' said he, « Hc«y, my son, you m«y 
testify, with a safe conscience, that you saw me 
burning Latin sermons the kst time I v^as here 
before I went away to London; and it will be 
daybreak directly, and I must be away before 
Lockwood is stirring.*' 
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** Will not Lockwood let you out, «r ? " E»* An tfiiex- 
xBond a»ked< Hoh kagkedf he was nerer more ^cted 
gay Of good-hnmoored than whoi in the midtt of ^r!^ 
action or danger. 

** Lockwood knowf nothing of my being here, 
mind you," he nud; *^nor would yoot yoa little 
wretch ! had yo« slept better^ You mutt forget 
that I hare been here; and now farewell. Cloae 
the door, and go to your own room^ and don't 
come out till^-^stay, why should you not know one 
secret more ? I know yon will ne^er betray me." 

In the Chaplain's room were two windows : the 
one looking into the court facing westwards to the 
fountain; the other, a small casement strongly 
barred, and looking on to the green in front of the 
HalL This window waa too high to reach from 
the ground ; but^ mounting on a baffet which stood 
beneath it. Father Holt showed me how, by press- 
ing on the base of the wmdow, the whole frame- 
work of lead, glass, and iron scaunchions descended 
into a csfity worked bebw, from which it coold be 
drawn and restored to its usual place from with- 
out ; a broken pane being purposely open to admit 
the hand which was to work npon the spring of the 
machine^ 

" When I am gone," Father Holt said^ " yon 
may push away die buffet, so that no one may 
&ney that an exit has been made* ^ae way ; lock 
the door I pkce the key— where shall we put the 
key ^*r-*t»der * Chrysostom ' on the bookshelf; and 
if any ask fer it, say I keep it there, aad told yon 
where to iod it, if you had need to go fo My roonk 
The descent is easy dffwn the wall into the ditcl^^ 
and so o«c« mote farewell, until I see thee again, 
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When my dear son." And with this the intrepid Father 
lyin^ is mounted the bufFet with great agility and briskness, 
P"J^ stepped across the window, lifting up the bars and 
framework again from the other side, and only 
leaving room for Harry Esmond to stand on tiptoe 
and kiss his hand before the casement closed, the 
bars fixing as firm as ever, seemingly, in the stone 
arch overhead. When Father Holt next arrived 
at Castlewood, it was by the public gate on horse- 
back; and he never so much as alluded to the 
existence of the private issue to Harry, except 
when he had need of a private messenger firom 
within, for which end, no doubt, he had instructed 
his young pupil in the means of quitting the 
Hall. 

Esmond, young as he was, would have died sooner 
than betray his friend and master, as Mr. Holt well 
knew ; for he had tried the boy more than once, 
putting temptations in his way, to see whether he 
would yield to them and confess afterwards, or 
whether he would resist them, as he did some- 
times, or whether he would lie, which he never 
did. Holt instructing the boy on this point, how- 
ever, that if to keep silence is not to lie, as it 
certainly is not, yet silence is, after all, equivalent 
to a negation — and therefore a downright No, in 
the interest of justice pr your friend, and in reply 
to a question that may be prejudicial to either, is 
not criminal, but, on the contrary, praiseworthy; 
and as lawful a way as the other of eluding a 
wrongfid demand. For instance (says he), sup- 
pose a good citizen, who had seen His Majesty 
take refuge there, had been asked, ** Is King 
Charles up that oak-tree?" his duty would have 
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been not to say, Yes — so that the Cromwellians The 
should seize the King and murder him like his wearing 
father — but No ; His Majesty being priyate in the ®^ ^ 
tree, and therefore not to be seen there by loyal ^^^^^^^ 
eyes : all which instruction, in religion and morals, as 
well as in the rudiments of the tongues and sciences, 
the boy took eagerly and with gratitude from his 
tutor. When, then. Holt was gone, and told 
Harry not to see him, it was as if he had nerer 
been. And he had this answer pat when he came 
to be questioned a few days after. 

The Prince of Orange was then at Salisbury, 
as young Esmond learned from seeing Doctor 
Tusher in his best cassock (though the roads 
were muddy, and he never was known to wear 
his silk, only his stuff one, a-horseback), with a 
great orange cockade in his broad-leafed hat, and 
Nahum, his clerk, ornamented with a like decora- 
tion. The Doctor was walking up and down in 
front of his parsonage, when little Esmond saw 
him, and heard him say he was going to pay his 
duty to his Highness the Prince, as he mounted 
his pad and rode away with Nahum behind. The 
village people had orange cockades too, and his 
friend the blacksmith's laughing daughter pinned 
one into Harry's old hat, which he tore out in- 
dignantly when they bade him to cry " God save 
the Prince of Orange and the Protestant religion ! " 
but the people only laughed, for they liked the boy 
in the village, where his solitary condition moved 
the general pity, and where he found friendly wel- 
comes and faces in many houses. Father Hok 
had many friends there too, for he not only would 
fight the blacksmith at theology, never losing his 
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A clerical temper, but laughing the whok time in his pleasant 
ttaM- way % but he cured him of an ague with 4|uiQquin«9 
and wa» alway* ready with a kind word for mj 
man that asked k> so chat they «aid ia the yiUnge 
'twaa a pity the two were Papiite. 

The Director and the Vicar of Castkwood 
a^-oed very well; indeedy ihe former was a per- 
fecdy-brcd genUeman, and k wap the latter's 
biifiinew to agree with everybody. Doctor Tufiber 
and the lady's-maid, hii spouse, had a boy who 
was about the age of little Efimoodj and there 
wa« such a friendship between the lads, as pro- 
piatfHity and tolerable kindness aod good^humour 
QB either side would be pretty sure to oocasioa* 
Tom Tusher wa« sent off early, however, to a 
school ia London, wluther his &ther took him 
and a rokme of sermons, in the first year of the 
rei^ of King James ; and Tom i«turned but osce 
a year afterwards to Castfewood lor maay years 
of his scholastic and collegiate li&» Thus theiie 
was less danger to Tom of a perversion of his 
£uth by the Director, who scarce ever saw him, 
than there was to Harry, who constantly was in 
the Vicar'a company; but as long as Harry's 
religion was His Majesty's, and my Lord's, iad 
my Lady's, the Doctor said gravely, it should not 
be for him to disturb or disquiet him : it was far 
from him to say that His Majesty's Church was 
not a branch of the Catholic Church ; u^^ which 
Father Hok used, according to his custom, to 
laugh, and say that the Holy Church throughout 
all the world, and the noble Army of Martyrs, 
were very much obHged to the Doctor* 

It was while Doctor Tusher was away at Salis- 
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bur7 ^^^ ^^^^^ c^^^ A troop of dragoons ^th BfyLord 
onuige scarfs, and quartered in Castlewood, and and 14^7 
some of them came wp to the Hall, wh^re they '*™^ 
to#k potsession, robbing nothin|; however beyond 
the hiui'-hottse and the beer-cellar 5 and only insist>- 
inf upon gomg through the house and looking for 
papers. The first room tbey asked to look at was 
Father Holt's room, of which Harry Esmond 
brought the key, and they opened the drawers and 
the cupboards, and tossed over the papers and 
clothes — but found nothing except his books and 
clothes, and the vestments in a box. by themselves, 
with which the dragoons made merry, to Harry 
Esmond's h<N*ror» And to the quiestions which 
th^ gentleman put to Harry, he replied that Father 
Holt was a very kind man to him* and f very 
learned »an, and Harry supposed would tejH him 
none of his secrets, if he had any. He was about 
ekren years old at this time, and looked as innocent 
as boys of his agf • 

The family were away more than six months, and 
wihen they returned they were in the deepest state 
of dejection, for King James had been banished, 
the Prince of Orange was ^1 the throne, and the 
direst persecutions of those of the Catholic faith 
were apprehended by my Lady, who said she did 
not beUeve that there was a word of truth in the 
{tfomises of toleration that Dutch monster made, 
or in a stogie word the perjured wretch said. My 
Lord and Lady were in a manner prisoners in |4ieif 
own house ; so her Ladyship gave the little pfige to 
know, who was by tfiis time growing of an. 96^ to 
ii&de;ritai)d what was passing about him, and uQme^ 
tkimg of the <;haracters of the pec^fje he lived with. 
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' A fconM* ^ik»w until k fell asleep. Of course he could not 

vm^atM hdp remarking tliat i3ie prie«t'8 jottmeys were con- 

NewinifT' jtam, and underfUndaag by a hundred signs that 

some actire though aecrefc busineaa cm^]ojed kim : 

what this was may pretty well be guessed by what 

soon happened to my Lord. 

Mo garriaoii or watch was put into Castkwood 
when my Lord came back, but a guard was in the 
iriUage ; and one or odier of them was always on 
die Green keeping a look-out om our great gate^ 
and those who went out and in. Lockwood said 
that at mght especially stsery persoii who came in 
or went out was watched by the outlying sentries. 
'Twas hicky that we had a gate which their Wor- 
diips knew nothing abouL My Lord and Father 
Hok must haye made ooostant journeyB at night : 
once or twice little Harry acted as their messenger 
and discreet aidende^camp. He remembers he was 
bidden to go into the village with his fishiBg-^rod, 
enter certain houses, ask for a drink of water, and 
tell the gpod man, << There would he a horse« 
market at Newhnry next Thucsday^'^ and so carry 
l3tk€ same message on to the next house on his list. 

He did not know what the message meant at 
the time, nor what was happening : which may as 
well, howeyer, Bar clearness' sake, be cirpiatnrd 
here. The Prince of Orange being gone to Ire- 
land, where the King was ready to meet him 
with a ^eat army, it was determined that a great 
rising o£ His Majesty's party should take place 
in this country; and my Lord was to head the 
Ibrce HI our county. Of late he had taken a greater 
lead in aflPairs than befiope, baring tht indefatigable 
Mr. Holt at his elbow, and my Lady Viscountess 
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8ti<mg\y urging iiim on ; and my Lord Sark being Aa ill- 
in the Tower a prisoner, and S'n Wilmot Crawley, stainrad 
of Queen's Crawley, having gone over to the Prince •■**■■ 
of Orange'i aide-^-my Lord became the most con- ^'"** 
siderable person in our part of the county for the 
affairs of tlie King. 

It was arranged diat the regiment o£ Scots Greys 
and Dragoons, then quartered at Newbury, should 
declare €^ the Kbg on a certain day, when like- 
wise the gentry affected to His Majesty'^ caose 
wei« to come in widi their tenants and adherents 
to Newbury, march upon die Dutch troops «t 
Reading ucder Oinckel: aad, these oterthrown, 
and their indomitable little master awsy in Ivehmd,' 
'twas thought that gur side might mo^e on London 
itself aad a confident victory -was predicted for the 
King. 

As these great matters were in agitation, my 
Lord lost hts listless manner and seemed to ^na 
health; my Lady did not scold him, Mr. Hok 
came to and fro, busy always $ and little fiarry 
longed to have been a few inches talkr, that he 
mi^t draw a sword in tMa good cause. 

One day, it must hav« been about the month of 
June, i6go, my Lord, in a great horseman's coat, 
under which Harry could see the shining of a sted 
breastplate he had on, called little Harry to htm, 
put the hair off the child^s forehead, and lussed 
iiim, and bade God bless him i|i such an affieoionate 
way as he never had used faefcn-e. Fadier Holt 
blessed him too, and then they took leave of my 
Lady Viscountess, who came from her apartment 
with a pocket4iandkerchief to her eyes, and her 
gentlewoman and Mrs. Tusher supporting her* 
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Fore- "You are going to — to ride^" says she. "Oh, 
doomed that I might come too ! — but in my situation I am 
to failiirc forbidden horse exercise." 

" We kiss my Lady Marchioness's hand," says 
Mr. Holt. 

" My Lord, God speed you ! " she said, stepping 
up and embracing my Lord in a grand manner. 
"'Mr. Holt, I ask your blessing; " and she knelt 
down for that, whilst Mrs. Tusher tossed her 
head up. 

Mr. Holt gare the same benediction to the little 
page, who went down and held my Lord's stirrups 
for him to mount ; thtrt were two senrants waiting 
there too — and they rode out of Castlewood gate. 

As they crossed the bridge, Harry could see 
an officer in scarlet ride up touching his hat, and 
address my Lord. 

The party stopped, and came to some parley or 
discussion, which presently ended, my Lord putting 
his horse into a canter after taking off his hat and 
making a bow to the officer, who rode alongnde 
him step for step: the trooper accompanying him 
falling back, and riding with my Lord's two men. 
They cantered over die Green, and behmd the 
elms (my Lord waring his hand, Harry thought), 
and so they disappeared. That eyening we had a 
great panic, the cow-boy coming at milkmg-time 
riding one of our horses, which he had found 
grazing at the outer park-wall. 

All night my Lady Viscountess was m a very 
quiet and subdued mood. She scarce found fault 
with anybody ; she played at cards for six hours ; 
little page Esmond went to sleep. He prayed for my 
Lord and the good cause before closing his eyes. 
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It was quite in the grey of the monang when Anuft- 
the porter's bell rang, and old Lockwood, waking happy be* 
up, let in one of my Lord's serrants, who had gone Sinn"»g 
with him in the morning, and who returned with a 
melancholy story. The officer who rode up to my 
Lord had, it appeared, said to him, that it was his 
duty to inform his Lordship that he was not under 
arrest, but under surveillance, and to request him 
not to ride abroad that day. 

My Lord replied that riding was good for his 
health, that if the Captain chose to accompany him 
he was welcome ; and it was then that he made a 
bow, and they cantered away together. 

When he came on to Wansey Down, my Lord 
all of a sudden pulled up, and the party came to 
a hailt at the cross-way. 

, " Sir," says he to the officer, " we are four to 
two : will you be so kind as to take that road, and 
leave me to go mine ? " 

" Your road is mine, my Lord," says the officer. 

"Then " says my Lord; but he had no 

time to say more, for the officer, drawing a pistol, 
snapped it at his Lordship ; as at the same moment, 
Father Holt, drawing a pistol, shot the officer 
through the head. It was done, and the man dead 
in an instant of time. The orderly, gazing at the 
officer, looked scared for a moment, and galloped 
away for his life. 

" Fire ! fire 1 " cries out Father Holt, sending 
another shot after the trooper, but the two servants 
were too much surprised to use their pieces, and 
my Lord calling to them to hold their hands, the 
fellow got away. 

"Mr. Holt, qui pensatt a tout^^ says Blaise, 
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TIm plot ** gats «ff bit bcprse, examincft tke pockeU of the 

tbat fined ^^ cfBcer for paperty gtfw ksf money to ut txro, 

Md sftyf, ^ The wine is drawfi, M. le Marqutt/ — 

why did he eety Mairqtuf to M. le Vicomter — < we 

nnut drink it/ '^ 

<*The poor gentlemanv's borse was a better one 
than that I rode,'' Blaiie continues : << Mr^ Holt 
bids me get on him, and so I gave a cut to Wtme- 
foot, and she trotted home^ We rode on towards 
Newbtiryi we beard firiog towards mid-day: at 
two o'cJoek a horseman comet up to as as we were 
giTiiig our cattle water at an hai—said says, * All is 
done! The Ecossais declared an hour too soon 
•^-General Ginekel wai down upon them/ The 
whole thing was at an end* 

" * And we've shot an officer on dBiy, and let 
bis orderly escape,* sap my Lord. 

« * Blaise,' sayi Mr. Holt, writiftg two Mnes on 
his table-book, one for my Lady, and one for you, 
Master Harry ^ * you must go back to Castkwood, 
•nd deliver these,' and behold me." 

And he gate Harry the two papers. He read 
that to himself, which cmly said, ** Bum the papers 
in the cupboard, bum this. You know nothing 
about anything." Harry read this, ran upstairs to 
bis mistress's apartment, where her gentlewoman 
slept near to the door, made ber bring a light and 
wake my Lady, into whose hands he gave th* paper. 
She was a wonderful object to look at in hei' night 
attire, nor had Hjirry ever seen the like** 

As soon as she had the paper m her band, Harry 
stepped back to the Chaplain's room, opened the 
secret cupboard over the fireplace, burned att the 
papers in it, and, as he had seen the priest do 
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before, took down one of his reverence's maniMcript Vmlty's 
sermons, and half-bomt that m the brazier* By datt^fer- 
the time the papers were quite destroyed it was O"** delay 
daylight* Harry ran back to his misnness agnn. 
Her gentlewoman ushered him agMit into her 
Ladyship's chamber; she told him ^from behdod 
her nuptial cwtains) to bid the eoech oe got readyi 
and that she would ride away anofi. 

But the mysteries of her Ladyship's to^ were 
as awfully long on this day at on any other, and, 
long after the coach was r^Kiy, my Lady was still 
attiring herself. And just as the Viscdontess stepped 
forth from her room, ready for departure, young 
John Lock Wood comes running up Irom the village 
with sews that a lawyer, three ofhcerSf and twenty 
or fofU'-and-»twenty soldiers, were marching thence 
upon the house. John had but two mimitefl^ the 
start of them, and, ere he had well tokf blft story, 
the troop rode into otur coiatyatd« 



Chap. VI 

The IssM of the Plots— Thfe Deaflr of TRomas, 
third Viscotmt of CastfeWOod; and the Im- 
prisonment of his Vtscotmt^ss 

A T first my Lady was for dying like Mary 
-^^ Queen oi Scots (to whont she fancied she 
bore a resemblance in beauty), and, strokbg her 
scraggy neck, said» <<They wiU fM Isabel of 
Castlewood is equal to her fate*" Her gentle- 
woman, Victoire, persuad^ htr that hcc pmdent 
course was, as she could not dy^ to leceire the 
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Verj trcK^ as though she suspected nothing, and that 
sudden her chamber was the best place wherein to await 
"*^**^ them. So her black Japan casket, which Harry 
was to carry to the coach, was taken back to her 
Ladyship's chamber, whither the maid and mistress 
retired. Victoire came out presently, bidding the 
page to say her Ladyship was ill, confined to her 
bed with the rheumatism. 

By this time the soldiers had reached Castle- 
wood. Harry Esmond saw them from the win-* 
dow o£ the tapestry parlour ; a couple of sentinels 
were posted at the gate — a half*dozen more walked 
towards the stable ; and some others, preceded by 
their commander, and a man in Mack, a lawyer 
probably, were conducted by one of the senrants to 
the stair leading up to the part of the house which 
my Lord and Lady inhabited. 

So the Captain, a handsome kind man, and the 
lawyer, came through the ante-room to the tapestry 
parlour, and where now was nobody but young 
Harry Esmond, the page. 

" Tell your mistress, little man," says the Captain 
kindly, "that we must speak to her." 

" My mistress is ill a-bed," said the page. 

" What complaint has she ? " asked the Captain. 

The boy said, "The rheumatism." 

" Rheumatism ! that's a sad complaint," con- 
tinues the good-natured Captain ; " and the coach 
is in the yard to fetch the Doctor, I suppose ? " 

** I don't know," says the boy. 

" And how long has her Ladyship been ill ? " 

** I don't know," says the boy. 

** When did my Lord go away ? " 

"Yesterday night." 
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" With Father Holt ? " • TTie r; 

"With Mr Holt." page's 

"And which way did they travel?" aska the wiywit 
lawyer. 

" They travelled without me/' says the page. 

" We must see Lady Castlewood." 

"I have orders that nobody goes in to her 
Ladyship — she is sick," says the page; but at 
this moment Victoire came out. " Hush ! " says 
she ; and, as if not knowing that any one was near, 
" What's this noise ? " says she. " Is this gentle- 
man the Doctor ? " 

"Stuff! we must see Lady Castlewood," says 
the lawyer, pushing by. 

The curtams of her Ladyship's room were down,' 
and the chamber dark, and she was in bed with a 
nightcap on her head, and propped up by her 
pillows, looking none the less ghastly because of 
the red which was still on her cheeks, and which 
she could not afford to forego. 

"Is that the Doctor ?" she said. 

** There is no use with this deception, madam," 
Captain Westbury said (for so he was named). 
"My duty is to arrest the person of Thomas, 
Viscount Castlewood, a nonjuring peer— of Robert 
Tusher, Vicar of Castlewood— and Henry Holt, 
known under various other names and designations, 
a Jesuit priest, who officiated as chaplain here in 
the late King's time, and is now at the head of 
the conspiracy which was about to break out in 
this country against the authority of their Majesties 
King WilHam and Queen Mary- — and my orders 
are to search the house for such papers or traces 
of the conspiracy as may be found here. Your 
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Beauts Ladyship will please to gi^e me your keys, and 
secret it will be as well for yourself that you shodd help 

^^otcmj yg^ in efcry way, in our search." 

** You see, sir, that I have the rheumatism, and 
cannot move," said the lady, looking uncommonly 
ghastly, as she sat up in her bed, where, however, 
she had had her cheeks painted, and a new cap 
put on, so that she might at least look her best 
when the ofHcers came. 

. ^*I shall take leave to place a sentinel in the 
chamber, so that your Ladyship, in case you 
should wish to rise, may have an arm to lean 
on," Captain Westbury said. ^* Your woman will 
show me where I am to look ; " and Madame 
Victoire, chattering in her half French and half 
Enginh jargon, opened while the Captain examined 
one drawer afiir another ; but, as Harry Esmond 
thought, rather careksBly, wkh a smile ^n his 
£ice, as if he was only conducting the examina- 
tion for form's sake. 

Before one of the cupboards Victoire flung 
herself down, stretching out her arms, and, with 
a pierdng shriek, cried, <<Non, jamais, monsieor 
Tofficier ! Jamais ! I will rather die than let you 
see this wardrobe." 

But Captain Westbury would open it, still with 
a smile on his face, which, when the box was 
opened, turned into a fair birst of kugfater. It 
contained — not papers regarding the conspiracy-*- 
but my Lady's wigs, washes, and rouge-pots, and 
Victoire said men were monst^ as the Captain 
went on with his perquisition. He capped the 
back to see whether or no it was hollow, and as 
he thrust his hands into the cupboard, my Lady 
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from her bed called out, with a voice that did On a 
not sound like that of a yery sick woman, " Is it burnlOj: 
your commission to insult ladies as well as to arrest *^**** 
gentlemen, Captain ? " 

** These articles are only dangerous when worn 
by your Ladyship," the Captain said, with a k)w 
bow, and a mock grin of politeness. ^I hare 
found nothing which concerns the Gk>TeFnment 
as yet — only the weapons with which beauty is 
authorised to kill," says he, pointing to a wig 
with his sword-tip. <<We must now proceed to 
search the rest of the house." 

** You are not going to leave that wretch in the 
room with me?" criwi my Lady, pointing to the 
soldier. 

<* What can I do, madam ? Somebody you' 
must hare to smooth your piMow and bring your 
medicine*— permit m© " 

** Sir ! " sc^amed out my Lady. 

" Madam, if you are too ill to leave the bed,** 
the Captain then «aid, rather sternly, ** I must 
have in four of my men to lift you off in the 
sheet. I must examine this bed, in a word ; 
papers may be hidden in a bed as dsewhere ; we 
know that very well, and ^^ 

Here it was her Ladyship's turn to £^riek, for 
the Captain, with his fist shaking the pillows and 
bolisters, at last came to "bum" as they say in 
the play of forfeits, and wrenching aWay one of 
the pillows, said, ** Look ! did not I tell you so ? 
Here iara pillow stuffisd with paper.** 

" Some villain has betrayed us,*' cried out my 
Lady, sitting up in tbe bed, showing herself full 
dresaed under her night-rail. 
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Theccm<^ "And now your Ladyship can move, I am 

spiraqr sure ; permit md to give you my hand to rise. 

^^ You will have to travel for some distance, as far 

™** as Hexton Castle, to-night. Will you have your 

coach ? Your woman shall attend you if you Kke 

— and the Japan box ! " 

" Sir ! you don't strike a man when he is down/' 
said my Lady, with some dignity: "can you not 
spare a woman I " 

"Your Ladyship must please to rise, and let 
me search the bed," said the Captain; "there is 
no more time to lose in bandying talk." 

And, without more ado, the gaunt old woman 
got up. Harry Esmond recollected to the end 
of his life that figure with the brocade dress and 
the white night-rail, and the gold-clocked red 
stockings, and white red-heeled shoes, sitting up 
in the bed, and stepping down from it. The 
trunks were ready packed for departure in her 
ante-*room, and the horses ready harnessed in the 
stable : about all which the Captain seemed to 
know, by information got from some quarter or 
other; and whence Esmond could make a pretty 
shrewd guess in after-times, when Doctor Tusher 
complained that Kiiig Willianpl's government had 
basely treated him for services done in that cause. 

And here he may relate, though he w^s then 
too young to know all that was happening, what 
the papers contained, of which Captain Westbury 
had made a seizure, iand which papers had been 
transferred from the Japan box to the bed when 
the officers arrived. 

There was a list of gentlemen of the county iil 
Father Holt's handwritmg — Mr. Freeman's (King 
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James's) frirads — a similar'paper beiiig fbaiKl among A costfy 
those or Sir John Fcnwick and Mr. Cloplestone, who title— and 
suffered death for this conspiracy. *" etopty 

- There was a patent conferring the title of Mar- 
quis of Esmond on my Lord Qstlewood and the 
heirs- male of his body ; his appointment as Lord^ 
Lieutenant of the County, and Major-General.^ 

There were various letters from the nobility and 
gentry, some ardent and some doubtful, in the 
King's serrice; and (rery luckily for him) two 
letters concerning Colonel Francis Esmond: one 
from Father Holt, which said, "I hare been to 
see this Colonel at his house at Walcote, near to 
Wells, where he resides since the King's departure, 
and pressed him very eagerly in Mr. Freeman's 
cause, showing him the great advantage he would 
have by trading with that merchant, offering him 
large premiums there as agreed between us. But 
he says no : he considers Mr. Freeman the head 
of the firm, will never trade against him or embark 
with any other trading company, but considers his 
duty was done when Mr. Freeman left England. 
This Colonel seems to care more for his wife and 
his beagles than for afi^irs. He asked me much 

^ To have this rank of Marquis restored in the family 
had always been my Lady Visconntess's ambition ; and 
her old maiden aunt, Barbara Topham, the goldsmith's 
daughter, dying about this time, and leavin? all her pro- 
perty to Lady Castlewood, I have heard that her Ladyship 
sent almost the whole of the money to King James, a 
proceeding which so irritated my Lord Castlewood that 
he actually went to the parish church, and was only ap- 
peased by the Marquis's title which his exiled Majesty 
sent to him in return for the ;^I5|000 his faithful sub- 
ject lent him. 
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Onifitfsr about young H. E., Hhat bastard,' as he called 

before him ; doubtisg my Lord's intentions respecting 

^^^S him. I reassured him on this heady stating what 

I ftilew of the lady and our inOeBttcHw re8|)ect- 

tng hicn, but with regard to. I^reeman lie was 

inflexible." 

And another letter was from Colonel Esmond 
to his kinsman, to say that one Captain Holton 
had been with him. offering him large bribes to 
join, y(7u know who, and saying that the head of 
the house of Castlewood was deeply engaged in 
that quarter^ But for his part he had broke his 
sword when the K. left the oountryy and would 
never again fight in that quarrek The P. of O. 
was a m^^ at least, of a noble cotirage, and his 
duty, and, as he thought^ erery Englishman's, was 
to keep tile coimtry quiet, and the French out of 
it ; and, in fiae, that he would hare nothing to do 
wtfeh the scheme. 

Of the existoice of these two letters and the 
contents of the piUow^ Colonel Frank Esmond, 
who became Viscount Castlewood, told Henry 
Esmond afterwards, when the letters were shown 
to his Lordship, who congratulated himself, as he 
had good reason, that he had not joined in the 
scheme which proved so fatal to many concerned 
in it. But, naturally, the lad knew little about 
these circumstances when they happened under his 
eyes: only being aware that his patron and his 
mistress were in some trouble, which had caused 
the flight of the one and the apprehension of the 
other by the officers of King William. 

The seizure of the papers effected, the gentlemen 
did not pursue their fiuther search through Castle- 
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wood Hou$e very rigorously. They examined Aifl 
Mr. Holt's room, being led thither by his pupil, imioceiit 
who showed^ as the Father had biddcB him, the ««niioii 
place whese the key of hi& chamber lay» opened 
the door for the gentlemen, and conducted them 
into the room. 

When the gentlemen came to the. half^bumed 
papers in the brazier, they examined them eagerly 
enough, and their young guide was a Iktle amused 
at their perplexity. 

" What are these ? " saysjone. 

"They're written in a foreign tanguage^*' says 
the lawyer* " What are you laughing at, little 
whelp ? " adcfc he,, tunowig round aa he saw the boy 
smile. 

**Mr. Holt said they were sermons," Harry 
s^iki, " and bade me to burn them ; " which indeed 
was true of those papers. 

** Sermons indeedr^*-it'8 treason, I would lay a 
wager," cries the lawyer. 

" Egad ! it's Greek to mey" says Captain West- 
bury. " Can you read it, little boy ? " 

** Yes, sir, a little," Harry said. 

"Then read, and read m English, sir, on your 
peril," said the lawyer. And Harry began to 
translate : — 

** * Hath not one of your own wiiters said, " The 
children of Adam are now labouring as much as he 
himself ever did, about the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, shaking the boughs thereof, and 
seeking the fruit, being for the most part unmindful 
of the tree of life." O blind generation ! 'tit this 
tree of knowledge to which the serpent has led 
you ' " — and here the boy was obliged to stop, the 
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The Vicr- she kissed a medal she wore with great fenrour, and 

cpuniess Henry Esmond knew not in the least what her 

J^J^ meaiiingwas; hut hath since learnt that, old as 

^g^^j4 n she was, she was for erer expecting, by the good 

prisoner offices of saints and relics, to have an heir to the 

title of £sm<»Kl. 

. Harry Esmond was too young to have been 
introduce^ into the secrets of politics in which his 
patrons were implicated ; for they put but few 
questions to the tx>y (who was little of stature, and 
looked much younger than his age), and such ^ues* 
tions as they put he answered cautiously enough, 
and professing even more ignorance than he had, 
for which his examiners willingly enough gave him 
credit. He did not say a word about the window 
or the cupboard over the fireplace ; and these secrets 
quite escaped the eyes of th^ searchers. 

So then my Lady was consigned to her coach, 
and sent off to Hexton, with her woman and the 
man of law jto bear her company, a couple of 
troopers riding on either side of the coach. And 
Harry was left behind at the Hall, belwiging as 
it weie to nobody, and quite alone in the wolrld. 
The captain and a guard of men remained in posses- 
sion there ; and the soldiers, who were very good- 
natured and kind, ate my Lord's mutton and drank 
his wine, and made themselves comfortable, as they 
well might do in such pleasant quarters. 

The captains had their dinner served in my 
Lord's tapestry parlour, and poor little Harry 
thought his duty was to wait upon Captain West-* 
bury's chair, as his custom had been to serve his 
Lord when he sat there. 

After the departure of the Countess, Dick the 
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iSttholar took Harry Esmond under his special pro* Richard 
tecfetony and would examine him in his humanities^ Steele 
and talk to him both of French and Latin, in If^^"*" 
vhich tongues the iad f<>undy and his new friend soldier ' 
#as wilHng enough to' acknowle^^, that he was 
even more proficient than Scholar JDick. Hearing 
that he Imd learned them from a Jesuit, in the praise 
of whom and whose goodness Harry was never 
tired of speaking, Dick, rather to the boy's sur- 
prise, who began to have an early shrewdness, like 
many children bitd up aloHcj, showed a great deal 
of theological science, and knowl^^ of the points 
at issue between the two Churches ; so that he and 
Harry would have hours of controversy together, in 
which the boy was certainly worsted by the arg]u- 
ments of this singular trooper. '< I am no common 
soldier," Dick would say, and indeed it was easy 
to «ee by his I^rning, breeding, and many accom- 
plishments, that he was not. " I am of one of the 
moat ancient families in the empire; I have had 
my education at a famous school, and a famous 
university ; I learned my first rudiments of Latin 
near to Smithfield, in London, where the martyrs 
were roasted." 

"You hanged as many of ours," mterposed 
Harry ; " and, for the matter of persecution, Father 
Holt told me that a young gentleman of Edinburgh, 
eighteen years of age, student at the college there, 
was hanged for heresy only last year, though he re- 
canted, and solemnly asked pardon for his errors." 

" Faith ! there has been too much persecution on 
both sides: but 'twas you taught us." 

"Nay, 'twaa the Pagans began it," cried the 
lad, and began to instance a number of saints of the 
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Ofdyhig Church, from the Protomartyr downwards— « t^ 

tor a one*8 fire went out under him : that one 8 oil cooled 

fiith— jn the cauldron : at a third holy head the executioner 

^"^•i?!f S chopped three times and it would not come off. 
^ Show us martyrs in your Church for whom such 

miracles hare been done." 

<<Nay/* says the trooper gravely, "the miracles 
of the first three centuries belong to my Church as 
well as yours, Master Papist," and then added, 
with something of a smile upon his countenance, 
and a queer look at Harry— ** And yet, my little 
catechiser, I hate someti mes though t about those 
miracles, Jtha^Jli£K>WS"iAt" mu*tl|iP^ *° ""^^^^ 
sinc6lte victim's head always finishe^^y.?^'"*"! 
off at the third or fourth chop, and the csiuv^j*. 
it did not boU one day, boiled the next. Hol^ 
in our times, the Church has lost that question; 
advantage of respites. There never was a skow^ 
to put out Ridley's fire, nor an angel to turn tfr" 
edge of Campion's axe. The rack tore the Kmii 
of Southwell the Jesuit and Sympson the Pro-V 
testant alike. For faith, everywhere multitudes 
die willingly enough. I have read in Monsieur l 
Rycaut's * History of the Turks,' of thousands of ' 
Mahomet's followers rushing upon death in battle ^ 
as upon certain Paradise ; and in the Great Mogul's 
dominions people fling themselves by hundreds under i 
the cars of the idols annually, and the widows burn 
themselves on their husbands' bodies, as 'tis well 
known. 'Tis not the dying for a faith that's so 
hard. Master Harry— every man of every nation 
has done that — 'tis the living up to it that is diffi- 
cult, as I know to my cost," he added, with a sigh, i 
*< And ah ! " he added, « my poor lad, I am not ^ 
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stroDg enough to coDTince thee by my life — though Steele 
to die for my religion would gire me the greatest and 
of joys — ^but I bad a dear friend in Magdalen Addwon 
College in Oxford. I wish Joe Addison were here 
to convince thee, as he quickly could — ^for I think 
he's a match for the whole College of Jesuits ; and 
what's more, in his life too. In that very sermon 
of DoctOT Cudworth's which your priest was quoting 
from, and which suffered martyrdom in the brazier" 
— ^Dick added, with a smile, "I had a thought of 
wearing the black coat (but was ashamed of my 
life, you see, and took to this sorry red one) ; I 
have often thought of Joe Addison — Doctor Cud- 
worth says, *A good conscience is the best look- 
ing-glass of heaven ' — and there's a serenity in my 
friend's fece which always reflects it — I wish you 
could see him, Harry." 

<< Did he do you a great deal of good ? " asked 
the lad simply. 

«* He might have done," said the other — **at 
least he taught me to see and approve better things. 
- 'Tis my own feult, deteriora requL" 
s « You seem very good," the boy said. 
r << Vm not what I seem, alas ! " answered the 
f trooper — ^and indeed, as it turned out, poor Dick 
; Holdth^ truth — for that very night, at supper in the 
i hall, where the gentlemen of the troop took their 
Iprepasts, and passed most part of their days dicing and 
tmoking of tobacco, and singing and cursing, over 
he Castlewood ale — Harry Esmond found Dick the 
^Scholar in a woeful state of drunkenness. He hic- 
cupped out a sermon ; and his laughing companion^ 
' bade him sing a hymn, on which Dick, sweariig 
he would run the scoundrel through the body who 
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Lady insulted his religion, made for his sword, which was 

Castile- hanging on the waH, and fell down £at 4>n the floor 

wood |in<ier it, saymg to Harry, who ran forward to help 

Mroerted ^""' ** ^» ^*"^^ ^^^^> ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ Addison 
friends ^'i^fi liere ! " 

Though the troopers of the King's Life Guards 
were all gentlemen, yet the lest of the gentlemen 
seemed ignorant apid vulgar hoors to Harry Esmond, 
with the exception of this good»natured Corporal 
&eele the Scholar, and Captain Westbury and Lieu- 
tenant Trant, who were al^vays Icind to the kd. 
They remained for some weeks or months encamped 
m Castlewood, and Harry learned from them, from 
time to time, how the lady at Hexton Castle was 
treated, and the particulars of her confioement there. 
'Tis known that King William was disposed to deal 
very leniently with the gentry who remained laith^l 
to the old King's cause ; and no prince usurping a 
crown, as his enemies said he did (righteously taking 
it, as I think now), ever caused less blood to be shed. 
As for women conspirators, he kept spies on the 
least dangerous, and locked up the others. Lady 
Castlewood had the best rooms in Hexton Castle, 
and die gaoler's garden to walk in ; and though she 
repeatedly desired to be led out to execution, like 
N^y Queen of Scots, there never was any thought 
of taking her painted okL bead off, or any desire to 
do aught but keep her person in security. 

And it appearal she found that some were friends 
in her imsfortune, whom she had, in her pro^rity, 
considered as her worst enemies. Colonel Friancis 
Esmond, my Lord's cousin and her Ladyship's, 
who had m«-ried die Dean of Winchester's daugl^r, 
and, since King James's departure out of England, 
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had lived not very far away from Hexton tows, A tnict 
hearing of his kinswoman's strait, and being friends taiwnily 
with Cokmel Brice, commanding for Kmg William ^^"'^^y 
in Hexton, and with the Church dignitaries there, 
came to visit her Ladyship in prison, ofFermg to 
his uncle's daughter any friendty services which 
lay in his powers And he brought his lady and 
little daughter to see the prisoner, to the latter of 
whom, a child of great beauty and many winning 
ways, the old Viscountess took not a little liking, 
although between her Ladyship and the child's 
mother there was little more love than formerly. 
There are some injuries which women never for* 
give one another? and Madam Francis Esmond, 
in marrying her cousin, had done ©ne of those 
irretrievable wrongs to Lady Castlewood* But as 
she was now humiliated, and in misfortune^ Madam 
Francis could allo^ a truce to her enmity, and 
could be kind for a while, at least, to her hus- 
band's discarded mistress. So the little Beatrix, 
her daught^ was permitted often to go and visit 
the imprisoned Viscountess, who, in so far as the 
child and its father were concerned, got to abate 
in her anger towards that branch of the Castk- 
wood family. And the letters of Colonel Esmond 
coming to light, as has been said, and his conduct 
being known to the King's Council, the Colonel 
was put in a b^er position with the existing 
government than he had ever before been ; any 
su^cions regarding his loyalty were entirely done 
away; and so he was enabled to be of more 
service to his kinswoman than he couki otherwise 
have been. 

And now there befell an event by which this 
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Fate of la<iy recovered her liberty, and the house of Castle- 
Thomas, wood got a new owner, and fatherless little Harry 
third Esmond a new and most kind protector and friend, 
wcoun "\Yhatever that secret was which Harry was to 
hear from my Lord, the boy never heard it; for 
that night when Father Holt arrived, and carried 
my Lord away with him, was the last on which 
Harry ever saw his patron. What happened to 
my Lord may be briefly told here. Having found 
the horses at the place wha-e they were lying, my 
Lord and Father Holt rode together to Chatteris, 
where they had temporary refuge with one of die 
Father's penitents in that city: but the pursuit 
being hot for them, and the reward for the appre- 
hension of one or the other considerable, it was 
deemed advisable that they should separate; and 
the priest betook himself to other places of retreat 
known to him, whilst my Lord passed over from 
Bristol into Ireland, in which kingdom King James 
had a court and an army. My Lord was but a 
small addition to this ; brmging, indeed, only his 
sword and the few piecea in his pocket ; but the 
Ring received him with some kindness and dis- 
tinction in spite of his poor plight, confirmed him 
b his new tkle of Marquis, gave him a regiment, 
and promised him further promotion. But title 
or promotion were not to benefit him now. My 
Lord was wounded at the fatal battle of the Boyne, 
flying fi'om which field (long after his master had 
set him an example) he lay for a while concealed 
in the marshy country near to the town of Trim, 
and more from catarrh and fever caught in the 
bogs than from the steel of the enemy in the battle, 
sank and died. May the earth lie light upon 
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Thomas of Castlewood! He who writes this Receipt 
must speak in charity, though this lord did him of the 
and his two grievous wrongs : for one of these he 5?^. ** 
would have made amends, perhaps, had life been ^^ood?" 
spared him; but the other lay beyond his power 
to repair, though 'tis to be hoped that a greater 
Power than a priest has absolved him of it. He 
got the comfort of this absolution, too^ such as it 
was ! a priest of Trim writing a letter to my Lady 
to inform her of this calamity- 

But in those days letters were slow of travelling, 
and our priest's took two months or more on its 
journey nrom Ireland to England: where, when 
it did arrive, it did not find my Lady at her own 
house; she was at the King's house of Hexton 
Castle when the letter came to Castlewood, but 
it was opened for all that by the officer in com- 
mand there. 

Harry Esmond well remembered the receipt of 
this letter, which Lock wood brought in as Captain 
Westbury and Lieutenant Trant were on the green 
playing at bowls, young Esmond looking on at the 
sport, or reading his book in the arbour. 

" Here's news for Frank Esmond," says Captain 
Westbury. "Harry, did you ever see Colonel 
Esmond?" And Captain Westbury looked very 
hard at the boy as he spoke. 

Harry said he had seen him but once when he 
was at Hexton, at the ball there. 

"And did he say anything ?" 

« He said what I don't care to repeat," Harry 
answered. For he was now twelve years of age ; 
he knew what his birth was, and the disgrace of 
it ; and he felt no love towards the man who had 
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and its most likely stained his mother's honour and his 
effect on own. 
Harry ^Did you lore my Lord Castlewood ?" 

«* I wait until I know my mother, sir, to say/' 
the boy answered, his eyes filling with tears. 

" Something has happened to Lord Castlewood,'* 
Captain Westbury said, in a very grave tone — 
<< something which must happen to us all. He is 
dead of a wound received at the Boyne, fightmg 
for King James." 

"I am glad my Lord fought for the right 
cause," the boy said. 

"It was better to meet death on the field like 
a man, than face it on Tower Hill, as some of 
them may," continued Mr. Westbury. **I hope 
he has made some testament, or provided for thee 
somehow. This letter says he recommends unkum 
Jiitum suum dilecttssimum to his Lady. I hope he 
has left you more than that." 

Harry did not know, he said. He was in the 
hands of Heaven and Fate ; but more lonely now, 
as it seemed to him, than he had been all the rest 
of his life ; and that night, as he lay in his little 
room, which he still occupied, the boy thought 
with many a pang of shame and grief of his 
strange and solitary condition; — how he had a 
father and no father ; a nameless mother that had 
been brought to ruin, perhaps, by that very father 
whom Harry could only acknowledge in secret 
and with a blush, and whom he could neither 
love nor revere. And he sickened to think how 
Father Holt, a stranger, and two or three soldiers, 
his acquaintances of the last six we€fl^V were the 
only mends he had in the great wide world, 
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where he was now quite alone. The soul of the A child's 
boy was fiill of lore, and he longed, as he lay fi"^ 
in the darkness there, for some one upon whom i^^^" f 
he could bestow it. He remembers, and must to ^em 
his dying day, the thoughts and tears of that 
long night, the hours tolling through it. Who 
was he, and what? Why here rather than else- 
where ? I have a mind, he thought, to go to 
that priest at Trim, and find out what my father 
said to him on his death<-bed confession. Is there 
any child in the whole world so unprotected as I 
am ? Shall I get up and quit this place, and run 
to Ireland? With these thoughts and tears the 
lad passed that night away until he wept himself 
to sleep. 

The next day, the gentlemen of the guard, who 
had heard what had befallen him^ were more than 
usually kind to the child, especially his friend 
Scholar Dick, who told him about his own father's 
death, which had happened when Dick was a 
child at Dublin, not quite five years of age. 
"That was the first sensation of grief," Dick 
said, "I erer knew. I remember I went into 
the room where his body lay, and my mother sat 
weeping beside it. I had my battledore in my 
hand, and fell a -beating the coffin, and calling 
papa; on which my mother caught me in her 
arms, and told me in a flood of tears papa could 
not hear me, and would play with me no more, 
for they were going to put him imder ground, 
whence he could never come to us again. And 
this," said Dick kindly, "has made me pity all 
children ever since; and caused me to love thee, 
my poor fatherless, motherless lad. And if ever 
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A doubt- thou wantest a friend, thou shalt have one in 

ful future Richard Steele." 

Harry Esmond thanked him, and was gratefid. 
But what could Corporal Steele do for him ? take 
him to ride a spare horse, and be servant to the 
troop? Though there might be a bar in Harry 
Esmond's shield, it was a noble one. The counsel 
of the two friends was, that little Harry should 
stay where he was, and abide his fortune; so 
Esmond stayed on at Castlewood, awaidng with 
no small anxiety the fate, whatever it was, which 
was over him. 



Chap. VII 

I am left at Castlewood an Orphan, and find 
most kind Protectors there 

TOURING the stay of the soldiers b Castle- 
wood, honest Dick the Scholar was the con- 
stant companion of the lonely little orphan lad 
Harry Esmond : and they read together, and they 
played bowls together, and when the other troopers 
or their officers, who were free-spoken over their 
cups (as was the way of that day, when neither 
men nor women were over-nice), talked unbe- 
comingly of their amours and gallantries before the 
child, Dick, who very likely was setting the whole 
company laughing, would stop their jokes with a 
maxima debetur pueris reverentioy and once offered 
to lug out against another trooper called Hulking 
Tom, who wanted to ask Harry Esmond a ribald 
question. 

Also Dick, seeing that the child had, as he said, 
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a sensibility above his years, and a great and praise- Loneness 

worthy discretion, confided to Harry his love for a of a I07- 

vintner'sdaughter,neartotheTollyard, Westminster; ^^ ^^^ 

whom Dick addressed as Saccharissa in many verses 

of his composition, and without whom he said it 

would be impossible that he could continue to live. 

He vowed this a thousand times in a day, though 

Harry smiled to see the love-lorn swain had his 

health and appetite as well as the most heart-whole 

trooper in the regiment; and he swore Harry to 

secrecy too, which vow the lad religiously kept, 

until he found that officers and privates were all 

taken into Dick's confidence, and had the benefit 

of his verses. And it must be owned likewise 

that, while Dick was sighing after Saccharissa in 

London, he had consolations in the country; for 

there came a wench out of Castlewood village who 

had washed his linen, and who cried sadly when 

she heard he was gone : and without paying her 

bill too, which Harry Esmond took upon himself 

to discharge by giving the girl a silver pocket-piece, 

which Scholar Dick had presented to him, when^ 

with many embraces and prayers for his prosperity, 

Dick parted from him, the garrison of Castlewood 

being ordered away. Dick the Scholar said he 

would never forget his young friend, nor indeed did 

he ; and Harry was sorry when the kind soldiers 

vacated Castlewood, looking forward with no small 

anxiety (for care and solitude had made him 

thoughtful beyond his years) to his fate when the 

new lord and lady of the house came to live there. 

He had lived to be past twelve years old now; 

and had never had a friend, save this wild trooper 

perhaps, ^d Father Holt; and had a fond and 
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Harry affectionate heart, tender to weakness, that would 
Esmond's fain attach itself to somebody, and did not seem at 
goddess Ytet until it had found a friend who would take 
charge of it. 

The instinct which led Henry Esmond to ad- 
mire and love the gracious person, the fair appari- 
tion of whose beauty and kindness had so moved 
him when he first beheld her, became soon a 
devoted affection and passion of gratitude, which 
entirely filled his young heart, that as yet, except 
in the case of dear Father Holt, had had very litde 
kindness for which to be thankfid. Dea cerie^ 
thought he, remembering the lines of the JBneis 
which Mr. Holt had taught him. There seemed, 
as the boy thought, in every look or gesture of this 
feir creature, an angelical softness and bright pity — 
in motion or repose she seemed gracious alike ; the 
tone of her voice, though she uttered words ever 
so trivial, gave him a pleasure that amounted almost 
to anguish. It cannot be called love, that a lad 
of twelve years of age, little more than a menial, 
felt for an exalted lady, his mistress: but it was 
worship. To catch her glance, to divine her errand 
and run on it before she had spoken it ; to watch, 
follow, adore her ; became the business of his life. 
Meanwhile, as is the way often, his idol had idols 
of her own, and never thought of or suspected the 
admiration of her little pigmy adorer. 

My Lady had on her side her three idols : first 
and foremost, Jove and supreme ruler, was her 
lord, Harry's patron, the good Viscount of Castle- 
wood. All wishes of his were laws with her. If 
he had a headache, she was ill. If he frowned, 
the trembled. If he joked, she smiled and was 
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charmed. If he went a-hunting, she was alwa3r8 Wlf^ 
at the window to see him ride away, her little son adoration 
crowmg on her arm, or on the watch till his return. 
She made dishes for his dinner; spiced his wine 
for him : made the toast for his tankard at break- 
fast : hushed the house when he slept in his chair, 
and watched for a look when he woke. If my 
Lord was not a little proud of his beauty, my Lady 
adored it. She clung to his arm as he paced the 
terrace, her two fair little hands clasped round his 
great one; her eyes were never tired of looking 
in his face and wondering at its perfection. Her 
little son was his son, and had his father's look and 
curly brown hair. Her daughter Beatrix was his 
daughter, and had his eyes — were there ever such 
beautiful eyes in the world ? All the house was 
arranged so as to bring him ease and give him 
pleasure. She liked the small gentry round about 
to come and pay him court, never caring for ad- 
miration for herself; those who wanted to be well 
with the lady must admire him. Not regarding 
her dress, she would wear a gown to rags, because 
he had once liked it ; and, if he brought her a 
brooch or a ribbon, would prefer it to all the most 
costly articles of her wardrobe. 

My Lord went to London every year for six 
weeks, and the family being too poor to appear 
at Court with any figure, he went alone. It was 
not until he was out of sight that her face showed 
any sorrow : and what a joy when he came back ! 
What preparation before his return ! The fond 
creature had his arm-chair at the chimney side- 
delighting to put the children in it, and look at 
them there. Nobody took his place at the table ; 
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Conver- but his silver tankard stood there as when my 

uUm by Lord was present. 

love ^ pretty sight it was to see, during my Lord's 
absence, or on those many mornings when sleep or 
headache kept him a-bed, this fair young lady of 
Castlewood, her little daughter at her knee, and 
her domestics gathered round her, reading the 
Morning Prayer of the English Church. Esmond 
long remembered how she looked and spoke, 
kneeling reverently before the sacred book, the 
sun shining upon her golden hair until it made a 
halo round about her. A dozen of the servants 
of the house kneeled in a line opposite their mis- 
tress. For a while Harry Esmond kept apart 
from these mysteries, but Doctor Tusher showing 
him that the prayers read were those of the Church 
of all ages, and the boy's own inclination prompt- 
ing him to be always as near as he might to his 
mistress, and to think all things she did right, from 
listening to the prayers in the ante-chamber, he 
came presently to kneel down with the rest of the 
household in the parlour ; and before a couple of 
years my Lady had made a thorough convert. 
Indeed the boy loved his catechiser so much that 
he would have subscribed to anything she bade 
him, and was never tired of listening to her fond 
discourse and simple comments upon the book, 
which she read to him m a voice of which it was 
difficult to resist the sweet persuasion and tender 
appealing kindness. This friendly controversy, and 
the intimacy which it occasioned, bound the lad 
more fondly than ever to his mistress. The happiest 
period of all his life was this; and the young 
mother, with her daughter and son, and the orphan 
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lad whom she protected, read and worked and Aft 
played, and were children together. If the lady fwthful to 
looked forward — as what fond woman does not ? — ^^J^ 
towards the future, she had no plans from which 
Harry Esmond was left out; and a thousand and 
a thousand times, in his passionate and impetuous 
way, he Yowed that no power should separate him 
from his mistress ; and only asked for some chance 
to happen by which he might show his fidelity to 
her. Now at the close of his life, as he sits and 
recalls in tranquillity the happy and busy scenes 
of it, he can think, not ungratefidly, that he has 
been faithfid to that early yow. Such a life is so 
simple that years may be chronicled in a few lines. 
But few men's life-voyages are destined to be all 
prosperous ; and this calm of which we are speak- 
ing was soon to come to an end. 

As Esmond grew, and observed for himself, he 
found of necessity much to read and think of out- 
side that fond circle of kinsfolk who had admitted 
him to join hand with them. He read more books 
than they cared to study with him ; was alone in the 
midst of them many a time, and passed nights over 
labours, futile perhaps, but in which they could not 
join him. His dear mistress divined his thoughts 
with her usual jealous watchfidness of affection: 
began to fr)reboae a time when he would escape 
from his home-nest; and, at his eager protesta- 
tions to the contrary, would only sigh and shake 
her head. Before those fatal decrees in life are 
executed, th^e are always secret previsions and 
warning omens. When everything yet seems calm, 
we are aware that the storm is coming. Ere the 
happy days were over, two at least of that home- 
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A home- party felt that they were drawing to a close ; and 
god were uneasy, and on the look-out for the cloud 

^^**3Jq which was to obscure their calm. 

'Twas easy for Harry to see, however much 
his lady persisted in obedience and admiration for 
her husband, that my Lord tired of his quiet life, 
and grew weary, and then testy, at those gentle 
bonds with which his wife would have held him. 
As they say the Grand Lama of Thibet is very 
much fatigued by his character of divinity, and 
yawns on his altar as his bonzes kneel and worship 
him, many a home-god grows heartily sick of the 
reverence with which his family devotees pursue 
him, and sighs for freedom and for his old life, 
and to be off the pedestal on which his dependants 
would have him sit for ever, whilst they adore him, 
and ply him with flowers, and hymns, and incense, 
and flattery; — so after a few years of his marriage 
my honest Lord Castle wood began to tire; all the 
high-flown raptures and devotional ceremonies with 
which his wife, his chief-priestess, treated him, first 
.sent him to sleep, and then drove him out of doors; 
years my l^a(iy"'St-be told, that my Lord was a 
Indeed the boy loved his CL.little of the august or 
he would have subscribed to afond wife persisted 
him, and was never tired of listeninijo pay a penalty 
discourse and simple comments upoisposition sel- 
which she read to him m a voice of w«f he had a 
difficult to resist the sweet persuasion ai^^ng one. 
appealing kindness. This friendly controversybroke 
the intimacy which it occasioned, bound the amts 
more fondly than ever to his mistress. The hai?8 of 
perk>d of all his life was this ; an'' 
mother, with her daughter and son. 
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sad looks and tearful eyes conveyed them. Then, The fret 
perhaps, the pair reached that other stage which is of clay 
not uncommon in married life, when the woman 
perceives that the god of the honeymoon is a 
god no more ; only a mortal like the rest of us 
—and so she looks into her heart, and lo ! vacua 
sedes et inanta arcana^ And now, supposing our 
lady to have a fine genius and a brilliant wit of 
her own, and the magic spell and infatuation re- 
moved from her which had led her to worship as 
a god a very ordinary mortal — and what follows ? 
They live together, and they dine together, and 
they say "my dear" and "my love" as hereto- 
fore; but the man is himself, and the woman 
herself: that dream of love is over as everything 
else is over in life; as flowers and fury, and 
griefs and pleasures are over. 

Very likely the Lady Castlewood had ceased to 
adore her husband herself long before she got off 
her knees, or would allow her household to dis- 
continue worshipping him. To do him justice, 
my Lord never exacted this subservience: he 
laughed and joked and drank his bottle, and swore 
when he was angry, much too familiarly for any 
one pretending to sublimity; and did his best to 
destroy the ceremonial with which his wife chose 
to surround him. And it required no great con- 
ceit on young Esmond's part to see that his own 
brains were better than his patron's, who, indeed, 
never assumed any airs of superiority over the lad, 
or over any dependant of his, save when he was 
displeased, in which case he would express his 
mind in oaths very freely; and who, on the con- 
trary, perhaps, spoiled "Parson Harry," as he 
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Chap. VIII 

After Good Fortune comes Evil 

The CINCE my Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
small-poz *^ brought home the custom of inoculation from 
scourge 'p^j-key (a perilous practice many deem it, and 
only a useless rushing into the jaws of danger), I 
think the severity of the small-pox, that dreadful 
scourge of the world, has somewhat been abated in 
our part of it ; and remember in my time hundreds 
of the young and beautiful who have been carried 
to the grave, or have only risen from their pillows 
frightfully scarred and disfigured by this malady. 
Many a sweet face hath left its roses on the bed 
on which this dreadful and withering blight has laid 
them. In my early days, this pestilence would enter 
a village and destroy half its inhabitants: at its 
approach, it may well be imagined not only the 
beautiful but the strongest were alarmed, and those 
fled who could. One day in the year 1694 (I have 
good reason to remember it). Dr. Tusher ran into 
Castlewood House, with a face of consternation, 
saying that tbe malady had made its appearance at 
the blacksmith's house in the village, and that one 
of the m^ds there was down in the small-pox. 

The blacksmith, besides his forge and irons for 
horses, had an alehouse for men, which his wife 
kept, and hb company sat on benches before the 
inn door, looking at the smithy while they drank 
their beer. Now, there was a pretty girl at this 
inn, the landlord's men called Nancy Sievewright, 
a bouncing, fresh-looking lass, whose face was as 
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red as the hollyhocks over the pales of the garden Calflove 
behind the inn. At this time Harry Esmond was . -' ' 
a lad of sixteen, and somehow in his walks aAd '"' ^ 
rambles it often happened that he fell in .with .Nancy 
Sievewright's bonny face; if he did not want some- 
thing done at the blacksmith's he would go and 
drink ale at the ^< Three Castles," or find some 
pretext for seeing this poor Nancy. Poor thing, 
xiarry meant or imagined no harm; and she, no 
doub^ as little ; but the truth is they; were always 
meeting — ^in the lanes, or by the brook, or at the 
garden palings, or about Castlewood : it was,^' Lord^ 
Mr. Henry ! " and " How do you do, Nancy \ " 
many and many a time in the week. 'Tis surpris- 
ing the magnetic attraction which draws people 
together from ever so far. I blush as I think of 
poor Nancy now, in a red bodice and buxom purple 
cheeksi and a canvas petticoat; and that I deVised 
schemes, and set traps, and made speeches in my 
heart, which I seldom had courage to say when in 
presence of that humble enchantress, who knew 
nothing beyond milking a cow, and opened her 
b^ck eyes with wonder, when I made one of my 
fine speeches out of Waller or Orid. Poor Nancy! 
from the midst of far*ofF years thine honest country 
face beams out ; and I remember thy kind voice as 
if I had heard it yestei'day. 

When Doctor Tusher brought the news thaft the 
small-pox was at the <« Three Castles^" whither a 
ti;amper, it was said, had brought the malady, Henry 
Esmond's first thought was of alarm for poor Nancy, 
and then of shame and disquiet for the; Gacitlewdod 
family, lest he might have brought this bfection; 
foi^ the truth is that Mr. Harry hiad been sitting in 
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Panic- a back room for an hour that day, where Nancy 

struck by Sieyewright was with a little brother who com* 

disease plained of headache, and was lying stopefied and 

crying, either in a chair by the comer of the fire, or 

on Nancy's lap, or on mine. 

Little Lady Beatrix screamed out at Dr. Tushet's 
news; and my Lord cried out, " Gk>d bless me ! " 
He was a brave man, and not afraid of death in 
any shape but this. He was very proud of his pink 
complexion and fair hair — but the idea of death by 
small-pox scared him beyond all other ends. *^We 
will take the children and ride away to-morrow to 
Walcote : " this was my Lord's small house, in- 
herited from his mother, near to Winchester. 

**That is the best refuge in case the disease 
spreads," said Doctor Tusher. "'Tis awful to 
think of it beginning at the alehouse; half the 
people of the village have visited that to-day, or 
the blacksmith's, which is the same thing. My 
clerk Nahum lodges with them — I can never go 
into my reading-desk and have that fellow so near 
me. I won't have that man near me." 

** If a parishioner dying in the small-pox sent to 
you, would you not go ? " asked my Lady, look- 
ing up from her frame of work, with her calm blue 
eyes. 

" By the Lord, / wouldn't," said my Lord. 

" We are not in a Popish country ; and a sick 
man doth not absolutely need absolution and con- 
fetsioo," said the Doctor. <• 'Tis true they are 
a comfort and a help to him when attainable, ^d 
to be administered with hope of good. But in a 
case where the Hfe of a parish priest in the midst 
of his flock is highly valuable to them, he is not 
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called upon to risk it (and therewith the lives, Harry's 
future prospects, and temporal^ even spiritual wel- terrible 
fare of l»s own family) for the sake of a single pl*S^* 
person, who is not very likely in k condition even 
to understand the religious message whereof the 
priest is the bringer — being uneducated, and like- 
wise stupefied or delirious by disease. If your 
Ladyship or his Lordship, my excellent good 
friend and patron, were to take it '* 

" God forbid ! " cried my Lord. 

"Amen," continued Dr. Tusher. "Amen to 
that prayer, my very good Lord 1 for your sake 
I would lay my life down," — and, to judge from 
the alarmed look of the Doctor's purple face, you 
would have thought that that sacrifice was about to 
be called for instantly. 

To love children, and be gentle with them, was 
an instinct, rather than a merit, in Henry Esmond ; 
so much so, that he thought almost with a sort 
of shame of his liking for them, and of the softness 
into which it betrayed him ; and on this day the 
poor fellow had not only had his young friend, the 
milkmaid's brother, on his knee, but had been 
drawmg pictures and telling stories to the little Frank 
Castlewood, who had occupied the same place for 
an hour after dinner, and was never tired of Henry's 
tales, and his pictures of soldiers and horses. As 
luck would have it, Beatrix had not on that even- 
ing taken her usual place, which generally she was 
glad enough to have, upon her tutor's lap. For 
Beatrix, from the earliest time, was jealous of 
every caress which was given to her little brother 
Frank. She would fling away even from die 
maternal arms, if she saw Frank had been there 
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Infantile before her; insomuch that Lady Esmond was 
jc^ousy obliged not to show her love for her son in the 
pressence of the little girl, and embrace one or the 
other alone. She would turn pale and red with 
rage if she caught ngns of intelligence or affection 
between Frank and his mother; woidd sit apart 
and not speak for a whole night, if she thought 
the boy had a better fruit or a larger cake than 
hers; would fling away a ribbon if he had one; 
and from the earliest age, sitting up in her little 
chair by the great fireplace opposite to the comer 
where Lady Castkwood commonly sat at her em- 
broidery, would utter infantine sarcasms about the 
favour shown to her brother. These, if spoken 
in the presence of. Lord Castlewood, tickled and 
amused his humour , he would pretend to love 
Frank best, and dandle and kiss him, and roar 
with laughter at Beatrix's jealousy. But the truth 
is, my Lord did not often witness these scenes, 
nor. very much trouble the quiet fireside at which 
his lady passed many long evenbgs. My Lord 
was hunting all day when the season admitted ; he 
frequented all the . cock-fights and fairs in the 
country, and would ride twenty miles to see a 
main fought, or two clowns break their heads at 
a cudgelling match ; and he liked better to sit in 
his parlour drinking ale atid punch with Jack and 
Tom, than in his wife's drawing-room: whither, 
if he came, he brought only too often bloodshot 
eyes, a hiccu{»ng voice, and a reeling gait. The 
management of the house, and the property, the 
cai:e of the few tenants and the village poor and 
the accounts x>f the estate, were in the hands of 
his lady and her yo(ung secretary, Harry Esmond 
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My Lord took charge of the stables^ i^e kenoel^ Adtild- 
aod the cellar— and he .filled this, and emptied it cdquelte 
too* . : , ' : . . ■ '• ' ' 

• So it chanced that . npon this, very day, when 
poor Harry Esmond had had the blacksmith's 
son, and the peer's son, alike upon his knee, little 
Beatrix, who would come to her tutor willingly 
enough with her book and her writing, had refused 
him, seeing the place occupied by her brother, 
and> luckily for her, had sat at the further end of 
the room, away from him, playing with a spaniel 
dog which she had (and for which, by fits and 
starts, she would take a great aiection^, and talk- 
ing at Harry Esmond over her shoulder, as. she 
pretended to caress the dog, saying that Fido 
would love her, and she would, lore Fido, and 
nothing but Fido, all her life. 

When, then,, the news wa» brought that the 
little boy at the "Three Castles" was ill with 
the small-pox, poor Harry Esmond felt a shock 
of alarm, not so much for himself as for his 
mistress' son, whom he might have brought, into 
peril. Beatrix, who had pouted sufHciently j[and 
who, whenever la stranger appeared, began, from 
infancy almost, to play off little graces to catch 
his attention ^9 her^ brother being now gone to bed, 
was for takmg :her place upon Esmond's knee^ 
for, though the Doctor was very obsequious to 
her, she did not Mke him, because he had thick 
boots and dirty hands (the pert young miss said), 
and because she hated learning the Catechism. 

But as she advanced towards Esmond from 
the corner where ^ she had been sulking, he started 
back and placed the great. chair on which he was 
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hM/iy sitting between him and her-^-saying in tk^ French 

Castle- language to Lady Castlewood, with whom the 

^^^ young lad had read much, and whom he had per- 

aroused f^^^^ in this tongue— ** Mitdam, the child must 

not approach me; I must tell you that I was at 

the blacksmith's to-day, and had his little boy 

upon my lap." 

" Where you took my son afterwards,*' Lady 
Castlewood said, very angry, and turning red. *< I 
thank you, sir, for givmg him such company. 
Beatrix," she said in English, **1 fortad you to 
touch Mr. Esmond. Come away, child— ~come 
to your room. Ccrnie to your room — I wish your 
Reyerence good-night — ^and you, sir, had you not 
better go back to your friends at the alehouse?" 
Her eyes, ordinarily so kind, darted dashes of 
anger as she spoke; and she tossed up her head 
(which hung down commonly) with the mien of 
a princess. 

** Hey-day ! " says my Lord, who was standing 
by the fireplace — indeed he was in the position 
to which he generally came by that hour of the 
eyening — "Hey-day! Rachel, what are you in 
a passion about ? Ladies ought never to be in a 
passion — ought they, ' Dr. Tusher? — though it 
does good to see Rachel in a passion. Damme, 
Lady Castlewood, you look dev'lish handsome in 
a passion." 

" It is, my L<M:d, because Mr. Henry Esmond, 
having nothing to do with his time here, and not 
having a taste for our company, has been to the 
alehouse, where he has somefnendsJ* 

My Lord burst out with a laugh and an oath : 
**You young slyboots, you've been at Nancy 
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Sievewright. D the young hypocrite, who'd Htt' 

have thought it in him ? I say, Tushcr, he's been child?* 
after '' «fe??L 

"Enough, my Lord," said my Lady; "don't 
insult me with this talk.*' 

"Upon my word," said poor Harry, ready to 
cry with shame and mortification, "the honour 
of that young person is perfectly unstained for 
me." 

"Oh, of course, of course," says my Lord, 
more and more laughing and tipsy. "Upon his 
bonour, Doctor — Nancy Sieve > " 
v,"Take Mistress Beatrix to bed," my Lady 
ctied at this moment to Mrs. Tucker her woman, 
who c^me in with her Ladyship's tea. "Put 
her into my room — no, into yours," she added 
quickly. "Go, my child : go, I say : not a 
word! " And Beatrix, quite surprised at so sud- 
den a tone of authority from one who was seldom 
accustomed to raise her voice, went out of the 
room with a scared countenance, and waited even 
to burst out a^crying until she got to the door with 
Mrs. Tucker* 

For once her mother took little heed of hert 
sobbing, alid continued to speak eagerly — "My 
Lord," 6he said, "this young man — ^your dependant 
—told me just now irt French— he was ashamed 
to speak in his own language^-*^hat he had been at 
the alehouse all day, where he has had that little 
wretch who is now ill of the small-pox on his knee. 
And he comes home reeking from that place — yes, 
reeking from it — and takes my boy into his lap 
without shame, and sits down by me, yes, by me. 
He may have killed Frank for what I know — 
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Po6i kiUed our i child. Why was he brought in to' dis- 
HiithflB grace our house I Why is he h^-e ? Let' him go 

poliutinif — i^ jjjnj gQ^ J gay, to-night, and pollute the j^ace 

P*""^*^*^® ncxmore/' I 

She had never once uttered a syllable of unkind-* 
ness ta Hapry^ Esmond ; and her cruel words smote 
the poor boy, so that he stood for some moments 
bewildered with gri^f and rage at the injustice of 
such a stab from such a hand. He turned quite 
white! from red, which he had been. 
' **Idannot help nly birth, madam,** he said^ 
" nor my other misfortune. And as for your boy, 
if^f my conning nigh to him pollutes him now, 
it was not so always. Odod-night, my Lord. 
Heaven ^less you and yours for your goodness to 
ibe; 'I have tired her Ladyship's kindness out, 
and Is will go^" and, sinking down 'on his knee, 
Harry Esniond took the rough hand erf" his bene* 
fectorand kiss^ it.< •• ■ 
• i^<He want& to go to the alehouse— 4et Mm go," 
cried my^Lady. 

kfl'm ds — -d if he sbail,'* said my LoM; 
** I didn't think you could be so d d ungrate- 
ful,! RacheL*? ' > 

.'Her reply was to burst into a flobd of tearfr, 
and to quit the room; with a rapid ^ance kt Harry 
Esmond, as /my Lord, not heeding them^ "and still 
in great good^iumour, raised up his young client 
from his kneeling posture (for a thousand kind- 
nesses had caus^ the lad to revere my L^d as 
a father^, and put his broad hand on Harrjr 
Esmond ft shoulder. - >. 

. /<She was* always soy" my Lord said; <* the 
very notion of a woman drives her mad. I took- 
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to liquor on that yery aecounty. by Jove^ for no Tlid 
other reason than that ; for she can't be jealous of ^itUe^' 
a beer-i-bar^I or a bottii& of nuoj can she^ Doctor f *'*'^?. 
D, — r- kf look at the maid»-*tiju8t look at the Xusher 
maids in> the house" (my Lord pronounced all 
the words together — ^just-look-^at-the-maze^iib-tfae- 
house: jeyer^see-such-maze?). *^You wouldn't 
take a wife out of Castlewood now, would you. 
Doctor ? " and my IuoihI burst out laughing. 

The Doctor, who had been looking at my 
Lord Castlewood fVpm under his eyeUds, said, 
<<But joking, apart, and, my Lord, as a difine, 
I cantQt treat the subject in a jocular 'light, nor^ 
as a pastor of this congregation, look with anyf 
thbg but sorrow at the idea of so yery young a 
sheep. going astray*" 

"Sir," said young Esmond, bursting out in- 
dignantly, "^e told, me that you yourself were a 
horrid old man, and had aS&ed to kiss her in 
the dairy." 

"For shame, Henry," cried Doctor T^er, 
turning aa red as a turkey-cock, while my Lord 
continued to roar with laughter* "If you listen 
to the falsehoods of an abandoned girl '* 

.<fShe is as honest as any woman in England, 
and a8) pure for me," cried cut Henry, 1^* and 
as kifid^ and as good.t > For shame on you to 
malign her ! " 

" Far be it from me to, do so," cried the Doctor. 
" Heaf«& grant I may be mistaken in the girl, and 
in you, sir, wh^ haye a it\Aj precocious genius; but 
ihat is not the, poibt at issue at presents It appeals 
that the small-pox broke out b the litUe boy at the 
* Three Castles ; ' that it was on him when you 
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Ldfd Tisited the alehouse, for your own reasons; and 
Cairtle- that you sat with the child for some time, and 
iJJ^JJ^ immediately afterwards with my young Lord/' 
The Doctor raised his yoice as he spoke, and 
looked towards my Lady, who had now come back, 
looking very pale, with a handkerchief in her hand. 

" This is 2ul very true, sir," said Lady Esmond, 
iooking at the young man. 

"'Tis to be feared that he may have brought 
the infection with him." 

" From the alehouse — yes," said my Lady. 

" D it, I f6rgot when I collared you, boy,** 

cried my Lord, stewing back. ** Keep off, Harry, 
my boy 5 there's no good in running into the wolf's 
jaws, you know/' 

My Lady looked at him with some surprise, 
and instantly advancing to Henry Esmond, took his 
hand. i**I beg your pardon, Henry," she said; 
** I spoke very mkindly. I have no right to inter- 
fere with you — with your " 

My Lord broke out into an oath. " Cant you 
leave the boy alone, my Lady I " She looked a 
Httle red, and faintly pressed the lad's hand as she 
dropped it. 

" There is no use, my Lord," she said ; "Frank 
was on his knee as he was making pictures, and was 
running constantly from Henry to me. The evil 
is done, if any." 

'■- « Not with me, damme," cried my Lord. ** I've 
been smoking," — and he lighted his pipe again 
with, a coal — " and it keeps off infection ; and as 
the disease is in the village — -plague take it ! — I 
would have you leave it. We 11 go to-morrow to 
Walcote, my Lady." 
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.. "J have na fear," iud my Lady; «I may Ifjf Lady 
bare had it as an infant : it broke out in oar house apolo- 
then 5 and when four of my sisters had it at home, &^^ 
two years before our marriage, I escaped it, and 
two of my dear sisters died.*' 

" I won^t run the risk," said my Lord 5 " I'm 
as bold as any man, but I'll not bear that." 

"Take Beatrix with you and go," said my 
Lady. " For us the mischief is done ; and Tucker 
can wait upon us, who has had the disease." 

"You take cast to choose *em ugly enough," 
said my Lord, at which her Ladyship hung down 
her head and looked foolish : and my Lord, calling 
away Tusher, bade him come to the oak parlour 
and haye a pipe. The Doctor made a low bow to 
her Ladyship (of which salaams he was profuse), 
vand walked off on his creaking square-toed after his 
patron. > 

When the lady and the young man were alon^, 
there was a silence of some moments, during which 
he stood at the fire, looking rather vacantly at the 
dying enabers, whilst her Ladjrship busied herself 
with the tambour«frame and needles. 

" I am sorry," she said, after a pause, in a hard, 
dry voice,-— "I repeat I am sorry that I showed 
myself so ungrateful for the safety of my son. It 
was not at all my wish that you should leave us, 
I am sure, unless you found pleasure elsewhere. 
But you must perceive, Mr. Esramid, that at your 
age, and with your tastes, it is impossible that you 
can continue to stay upon the intimate footing in 
which you have been in this family. You have 
wished to go to the University, and I think 'tis 
quite as well that you should be sent thither. I 
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Qai^lU 4id xK>t press this matter, thinking you a child, as 
-^fA* you are, tiideed, in years — quite a child; and I 
^"^^ should never have thought of treating you other- 
wise, until — ^^until these cireumsfance* came to light. 
And I shall beg my Lord to despatch you as quick 
as possible: and will go on with Frank's learning 
as well as I can (I owe my father thanks for a 
litrie grounding, and you, Fm sure^ for much that 
you have taught me),. — and — and I wish you a 
good-night, Mr. Esmond.'* 

And with this she dropped a stately curtsey, and, 
taking) her candle, went away tiirou^ the tapestry 
dodr, which led to her apartments. Esmond stood 
by the firq>lace, blankly staring after her. Indeed, 
he scarce, seemed to > see imtil she was gone; and 
.then her image was impressed upon him, aiid re- 
mamed for ever fixed upon his memory. He saw 
her retreating, the taper lighting up her marbk 
&ce, her scarlet lip , qidvering, and her shining 
golden hair. He went to his own room, and to 
bed^ where he tried to read, as his custom was; 
but he never; knew what he was reading tuitil after- 
wards he remembered the appearance of the letters 
of the book (it was in Montaigne's Essays), and 
the brents of the day passed befote him^— that m, 
jOf theJast hour of the <ky ; for as for the morning, 
and the poor milkmaid yonder, he never so much 
as once thought*^ And he could not get to sleep 
imtil daylight, and woke with a violent headache, 
and quite unrefireshedi. 

He had brought the contagion with h\m from the 
*< Three Castles" sure enough, and was presently 
laid up with the small«pox, which spared the hall 
bo more than it did the csottage. 
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Chap. IX 

I have the Small-pox, and prepare to 
leave Castlewood 

\X7'HEN Harry Esmond passed through the Provi- 
crisis of that malady, and returned to health dence 
again, he found that Httle Frank Esmond had also S?'^ 
suffered and rallied after the disease, and the lady gentle- 
his mother was down with it, with a couple more folks* 
of the household. " It was a Providence, for which Hves 
we all ought to be thankful," Doctor Tusher said, 
"that my Lady and her son were spared, while 
Death carried off the poor domestics of the house ; *' 
and rebuked Hari:y for asking, an his simple way, 
for which- we ought to be thankful — that the ser- 
vants wer^. killed, or the gentlefolks were saved? 
Nor could young Esmond agree in the Doctor's 
vehement protestations to my Lady, when he visited 
her during her convalescence, that the malady had 
not in the least impaired her charms, and had n^t 
been churl enough to injure the fair features of the 
Viscountess of Castlewood; whereas, in spite of 
these fine speeches, Harry thought that her Lady- 
ship's beauty was very much injiu-ed by the small- 
pox. When the marks of the disease cleared 
away, they did not, it is true, leave furrows or sears 
on her face (except one, perhaps, on her fore- 
head over her left eyebrow) ; but the delicacy of 
her rosy colour and complexion was gone: her' 
eyes had lost their brilliancy, her hair fell, and her 
face looked older. It was as if a coarse hainl had 
rubbed off the delicate tints of that sweet picture, 
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But and brought it, as one has seen unskilful painting- 
not my cleaners do, to the dead colour. Also, it must be 

b«f tv ^^^®^> '^^^ ^^^ ^ y^^ ^^ *^^ ^^^ ^^^ malady, her 
^ Ladyship's nose was swollen and redder. 

There would be no need to mention these triviali- 
ties, but that they actually influenced many lives, 
as trifles will in the world, where a gnat often 
plays a greater part than an elephant, and a mole- 
hill, as we know in King William's case, can upset 
an empire. When Tusher in his courtly way (at 
which Harry Esmond always chafed and spoke 
scornfully) vowed and protested that my Lady's 
face was none the worse — the lad broke out and 
said, <<It u worse: and my mistress is not near 
so handsome as she was ; " on which poor Lady 
Castlewood gave a rueful smile, and a look into 
a little Venice glass she had, which showed her, 
I suppose, that what the stupid boy said was only 
too true, foi' she turned away from the glass, and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

The sight of these in Esmond's heart always 
cheated a sort of rage of pity, and seeing them on 
thfe face of the lady whom he loved best, the 
young blunderer sank down on his knees, and 
besought her to pardon him, saying that he was a 
fool and an idiot, that he was a brute to make such 
a speech, he who had caused her malady : and 
Doctor Tusher told him that a bear he was indeed, 
and a bear he would remain, at which speech poor 
young Esmond was so dumb-stricken, that he did 
not even growl. 

<< He is my bear, and I will not have him baited, 
Doctor," my Lady said, patting her hand kindly 
on the bc^'s head, as he was still kneeling at her 
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feet. " How your hair has come ofFl And mine, • *Tis all 
too/' she added, with another sigh. men care 

"It is not for myself that I cared,'* my Lady ^^'* 
said to Harry, when the parson had taken his 
leave ; >" but am I yery much changed ? Alas ! I 
fear 'tis too true." 

" Madam, you have the dearest, and kindest, and 
sweetest face in the world, I think," the lad said ; 
and indeed he thought and tlunks so. 

" Will my Lord think so when he comes back V* 
the lady asked, with a sigh, and another look at her 
Venice glass. "Suppose he should think as you 
do, sir, that I am hideous — yes, you said hideous 
— ^he will cease to care for me. 'Tis all men care 
for in women, our little beauty. Why did he select 
me from among my sisters ? 'Twas only for that. 
We reign but for a day or two : and be sure that 
Vashti knew Esther was coming." 

" Madam," said Mr. Esmond, " Ahasuerus was 
the Grand Turk, and to change was the manner 
of his country, and according to his law." 

" You are all Grand Turks for that matter," 
said my Lady, " or would be if you ccmld. Come, 
Frank, come, my diild. You are well, pnused 
be Heaven. Tour locks are not thinned by this 
dreadful small*pox: nor your poor Bice scarred — 
is it, my angel I " 

Frank began to shout and whimper at the idea 
of such a misfortune. From the^ery earliest time 
the young Lord had been taught to admire his 
beauty by his mother : and esteemed it as highly 
as any reigning toast valued hers. 

One day, as he himself was recovering from hts 
fever and illness, a pang of something like shame 
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Poor shot across young Esmond's breast, as he remem- 
Nan^s bered that he had never once during his illness 
given a thought to the poor girl at the smithy, 
whose red cheeks but a month ago he had been 
;8o eager to see* Poor Nancy ! her cheeks had 
shared the fate of roses, and were withered now. 
She had taken the illness on the same day with 
Esmond — she and heu brother were both dead of 
the small-pox, and buried under the Castlewood 
yew-trees. There was no bright iace looking now 
from the garden, or to cheer the old smith at his 
lonely fireside. Esmoiid would have liked to have 
kissed her in her shroud (like the lass in Mr. 
Prior's pretty poem) ; but she rested many a foot 
^low the ground, when Esmond after his malady 
first trod on iu 

Doctor Tusher brought the news of this calamity, 
about which Harry Esmond longed to ask, but did 
not like. He said almost the whole village had 
been stricken with the pesdlence; seventeen per- 
sons were dead of it, among them mentioning the 
nan^s of poor Nanc^y and her little brother. He 
<did not £iil to say how thankflil we survivors ought 
to be. It bemg this man's business to fiatter and 
make setmons, it must be owiied he was most in- 
dustrious in it, and was doing the one or the other 
all day. 

And so Nancy was gone; and Harry Esmond 
blushed that he had not a single tear for her, and 
jMU to composing an elegy in Latin veiises over the 
rustic little beauty. He bade the dryads mourn 
and the river-nymphs deplore her. As her father 
followed the calling of Vukan, he said that sUrely 
she was like a daughter • of Venus, though Sieve-' 
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Wright's wife was an ugly shrew, as he remembered Hyyo^'' 
to hare heard afterwards. He made a long face, ri*rff 
but, in truth, felt scarcely more sorrowfiil than a 
mute at a funeraL These first passions of men 
and women are mostly abortiye; and are dead 
almost before they are born. Esmond could repeat, 
to his last day, some of the doggerel lines in which 
his muse bewailed his pretty lass; not without 
shame to remember how bad the Terses were, 
and how good he thought them; how false the 
grief, and yet how he was rather proud of it. 'Tis 
an error, surely, to talk of the simplicity of youth. 
I think no persons are more hypocritical, and have 
a nK)re affected behaviour to one another, than the 
young. They deceive theno^elyes and each othdr 
with artifices that do not impose upon men of the 
world ; and so we get to understand truth better, 
and grow simpler as we grow older. 

When my Lady heard of the fate which had 
befallen poor Nancy, she said nothing so long as 
Tusher was by, but when he was gone, she took 
Harry Esmond's hand and said*— 

^'H^rry, I beg your pardon for those cruel 
words I used on the night you were taken ilL 
I am shocked at the fate of the poor creature, and 
am sure that nothing had happened of that with 
which, in my anger, I charged you. And the 
yery first day we go out, you must take me to the 
blacksmith, and we must see if there is anything 
I can do to console the poor old man. Poor man f 
to lose both his childraa ! What should I do 
withoiujt mine ? ** 

And this was, indeed, the yery first walk wfakh 
my Lady took, leaning on Esmond's arm, after 
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Jealosy ber illness. But her Yisit brought no consolation 
an earthly to the old father; and he showed no softness, 
P***"^ or desire to speak. "The Lord gave and took 
away," he said ; and he knew what His servant's 
duty was. He wanted for nothing — less now than 
ever before, as there were fewer mouths to feed. 
He wished her Ladyship and Master Esmond 
good morning — he had grown tall in his illness, 
and was but very little marked; and with this, 
and a surly bow, he went in from the smithy to 
the house, leaving my Lady, somewhat silenced 
and shamefaced, at the door. He had a hand- 
some stone put up for his two children, which 
may be seen m Castlewood churchyard to this very 
day ; and before a year was out his own name was 
upon the stone. In the presence of Death, that 
sovereign ruler, a woman's coquetry is scared ; and 
her jealousy will hardly pass the boundaries of that 
grim kingdom. 'Tis entirely of the earth that 
passion, and expires in the cold blue air beyond 
our sphere. 

At length, when the danger was quite over, it 
was announced that my Lord and his daughter 
would return. Esmond well remembered the day. 
The lady his mistress was in a flurry of fear : before 
my Lord came, the went into her room, and 
returned from it with reddened cheeks. Her fate 
wis about to be decided. Her beauty was gone — 
was her reign, too, over? A minute would say. 
My Lord came ridmg over the bridge — he could 
be seen from the great window, clad in scarlet, and 
mounted on his grey hackney — his little daughter 
ambled by him in a bright riding-dress of blue, 
on a Bhining chestnut horse. My Lady leaned 
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against the great mantelpiece, looking on, with one Some 

hand on her heart — she seemed only the more personal 

pale for those red marks on either cheek. She remarks 

put her handkerchief to her eyes, and withdrew 

it, laughing hysterically — the cloth was quite red 

with the rouge when she took it away. She ran 

to her room again, and came back with pale cheeks 

and red eyes — her son in her hand — ^just as my 

Lord entered, accompanied by young Esmond^ 

who had gone out to meet his protector, and to 

hold his stirrup as he descended from horseback. 

"What, Harry, boy!" my Lord said good- 
naturedly, "you look as gaunt as a greyhound. 
The small-pox hasn't improved your beauty, and 
your side of the house hadn't never too much of 
it — ^ho, ho ! " 

And he laughed, and sprang to the ground with 
no small agility, looking handsome and red, with 
a jolly face and brown hair, like a Beefeater; 
Esmond kneeling again, as soon as his patron had 
descended, performed his homage, and then went 
to greet the little Beatrix, and help her from her 
horse. 

" Fie ! how yellow you look ! " she said ; "and 
there are one, two, red holes in your face ; *' 
which, indeed, was very true; Harry Esmond's 
harsh countenance bearing, as long as it continued 
to be a human face, the marks of the disease. 

My Lord laughed again, in high good-humour. 

u I) it ! " said he, with one of his usual 

oaths, "the little slut sees everything. She saw 
the Dowager's pamt t'other day, and asked her 
why she wore that red stuff— ^lidn't you, Trix? 
and the Tower ; and St. James's ; and the play ; 
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My and the Prince George, and tbe Princess Anne^— 
M^ didn't you, Trix ? " 
*^^*^ **Th«y are both rerj fat, and emek of brandy," 
the child eaid. 

P^a foared with laughing. 

" Brandy I " he said* " And how do you know. 
Miss Pert?" 

^ Because your Lordship smells of it after supper, 
ilf^en I embrace you before I go to bed," said die 
young lady, who, indeed, was as pert as her father 
said, and looked as beautiiul a tittle gipsy as eyes 
ever gazed on. 

**And BOW for my Lady," said my Lord, 
going up the stairs, and passing under the t^estry 
ourtttn that hung before the drawing-room door. 
Esmond remembered that noble figure, handsomely 
arrayed in scariet. Within the last few months 
he himself had grown from a boy to be a man, 
and with his figure bis thoughts IukI shot up, and 
grown manly. 

My Lady's countenance, of which Harry Esmond 
was accustomed to watch the changes, and with a 
solicitous affection to note and interpret the signs 
of gladness or care, wore a sad and depressed look 
for many weeks after her Lord's return: during 
whiok it seemed as i^ by caresses and entreaties, 
she strove to win him back from some ill'-humoiH' 
he had, and which he did not choose to throw off. 
In her eagerness to please him she practised a 
hundred of those arts which had formerly charmed 
him, but whidi seemed now to have lost their 
potency. Her songs did not amuse him ; and she 
hushed thcro and the chHdren when in his presence. 
My Lord sat silent at his dinner, drinking greatly. 
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his lady opposite to him, looking furtiyely at his Otiftiiigf 
face, tiiough also speechless- Her silence annoyed ***«t 
him as much as her speech ; and he wcnild 
peevirfily, and with an oath, ask her why she 
held her tmigue and looked so glom ; or he would 
roughly check her when speaking, and bid her not 
talk nonsense. It seemed as if, since his return, 
nothing she could do or say (jould please him* 

When a master and mistress are at strife in a 
house, the subordinates in the family take the one 
side or the other. Harry Esmond stood in bo 
greiat fear of my Lord, that he would run a league 
barefoot to do a message for him ; but his attach- 
ment for Lady Esmond was such a passion of 
grateful regard, that to spare her a grief, or to do 
her a service, he would have giyen his life daily : 
and it was by the yery depth and intensity of this 
regard that he began to divine how unhappy his 
adored lady's life was, and that a secret care (for 
she never spoke of her anxieties) was weighing 
upon her. 

Can any one, who has passed through the world 
and Watched die nature of men and women there, 
doubt what had befallen hei^ ? I haye seen, to be 
sure, 8<>me people carry down with them into old 
age the actual bloom of then: youthfiil love, and 
I know that Mr. Thomas Parr lived to be a 
hundred and sixty years old. But, for all that, 
threescore tod ten is the ag^ o£ men, and few get 
beyond it ; and 'tis certain that a man who marries 
for njere beaux yeux^ as my Lord did, considers his 
part of the contract at an end when the wom^ 
ceases to fulfil hers, and his love does not survive 
her beauty. I know 'tis often otherwise, I say; 
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Medea and can think (as most men in their own experience 
and Jason may) of many a house, where, lighted in early 
®^?' years, the sainted lamp of love hath never been 
^^ extmguished; but so there is' Mr. Parr, and so 
there is the great giant at the fair that is eight 
feet high— exceptions to men — and that poor lamp 
whereof I speak, that lights at first the nuptial 
chamber, is extinguished by a hundred winds and 
draughts down the chimney, or sputters out for 
want of feeding. And then — and then it is Chloe, 
in the dark, stark awake, and Strephon snoring 
unheeding ; or vice versd^ 'tis poor Strephon that 
has married a heartless jilt, and awoke out of that 
absurd vision of conjugal felicity, which was to last 
for ever, and is over like any other dream. One 
and other has made his bed, and so must lie in it, 
until that final day when life ends, and they sleep 
separate. 

About this time young Esmond, who had a 
knack of stringing verses, turned some of Ovid's 
Epistles into rhymes, and brought them to his 
lady for her delectation. Those which treated of 
forsaken women touched her immensely, Harry 
remarked ; and when CEnone called after raris, and 
Medea bade Jason come back again, the Lady of 
Castlewood sighed, and said she thought that part 
of the verses was the most pleasing. Indeed, she 
would have chopped up the Dean, her old father, 
in order to bring her husband back again. But her 
beautiful Jason was gone, as beautiful Jasons will 
go, and the poor enchantress had never a spell to 
keep him. 

My Lord was only sulky as long as his wife's 
anxious face or behaviour seemed to upbraid him. 
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When she had got to master these, and to show an Makings 
outwardly cheerful countenance and behaviour, her the best 
husband's good-humour returned partially, and he ^*^ 
swore and stormed no longer at dinner, but laughed 
sometimes, and yawned unrestrainedly; absentii:^ 
himself often from home, inviting more company 
thither, passing the greater part of his days in the 
hunting-field, or over the bottle as before ; but with 
this difference, that the poor wife could no longer 
see now, as she had done formerly, the light of 
love kindled in his eyes. He was with her, but 
that flame was out : and that once welcome beacon 
no more shone there. 

What were this lady's feelings when forced to 
admit the truth whereof her foreboding glass had 
given her only too true warning, that with her beauty 
her reign had ended, and the days of her love were 
over ? What does a seaman do in a storm if mast 
and rudder are carried away? He ships a jury- 
mast, and steers as he best can with an oar. What 
happens if your roof falls in a tempest i After th<2 
first stun of the calamity the sufferer starts up, 
gropes around to see that the children are sate, 
and puts them under a shed out of the rain. If 
the palace burns down, you take shelter in the 
bam. What man's life is not overtaken by one 
or more of these tornadoes that send us out of 
the course, and fling us on rocks to shelter as best 
we may ? 

When Lady Castlewood found that her great 
ship had gone down, she began as best she might, 
after she had rallied from the effects of the loss, . 
to put out small ventures of happiness; and hope 
for little gains and returns, as a merchant On 
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'Change, indoctlis pauperiem patiy having lost his 
i^WHMlf* thousands, embarks a few guineas upon the next 
ship. She laid out her all upon her children, in- 
dulging them beyond all measure, as was ineyitabk 
with one of her kindness of dispositicm ; givii^ all 
her thoughts to their welfare — learning, that she 
might teach them; and improving her own many 
natural ^fts and feminine accompli^ments^ that 
she might impart them to her young ones. To be 
ilomg good for some one else, is the life of most 
good women. They are exuberant of kmdness^ as 
h were, and must impart it to some one. She 
made herself a good scholar of French, Italian, 
and Latin, having been grounded in these by her 
father in her youth; hiding these gifts from her 
htisband out of fear, perhaps, that they should 
offend him, for my Lo^d was no bookman — pish'd 
flbd psha'd at the notion of learned ladies, and 
Would have been angry that his wife could con- 
itrue out (^ a Latin book of which he could scarce 
Understand two words. Young Esmond Was usher, 
or house tutor, under her or over her, as it might 
haj^n. During my Lord's many absences, these 
schoo^Klays would go on uninterruptedly : the mother 
and daughter learning with surprising quickness ; the 
latter by fits and starts only, and as suited her way- 
ward humour* As for the little lord, it must be 
owned that he took after his father in the matter 
of learning — ^liked marbles and play, and the great 
horse and the little one which his ^ther brought 
him^ and on which he took him out a-hunting, a 
great deal better than Corderius and Lily; mar- 
shalled the village boys, mid had a little court of 
tiiem, already flogging them^ and domineering over 
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them with a fine imperious spirit, that made bis ISIsfiMh 
father laugh when he beheld it, and kis mother ^^^ ^'■ 
{ondly warn him. The cook had a son, the wood- P^ ^ - 
man had two, the Hg lad at the porter's lodge took 
his cuffs and his orders. Doctor Tusher said he 
was a young nobleman of gallant spirit ; and Harry 
Esmond, who was his tutor, and eight years his 
little Lordship's senior, had hard work sometimes 
to keep his own temper, and hold his authority over 
his rebellious little chief and kinsman. 

In a couple of years after that calamity h^ 
befallen which had robbed Lady Castlewood of a 
little — a very little — of her beauty, and her citef 
less husband's heart (if the truth must be told, my 
Lady had found not only that her rdgn was over, 
but that her successor was appointed, a Princess oJP 
a noble house in Drury Lane somewhere, who wab 
installed and visited by my Lord at the town eight 
miles off— ^iw^/ hac opprobria dkere nobis) — a great 
change had taken place in her mind, which, by 
struggles only known to herself, at least nerer men- 
tioned to any one, and unsuspected by the person who 
caused the pain she endurecU— had been schooled into 
such a condition as she could not very likely have 
imagined possible a score of m<»ith8 since, before her 
misfortunes had begun. 

She had oldened in that time as people do who 
suffer silently great mental pain; and learned miudb 
that she had never suspected before. She was 
taught by that bitter teacher Misfortune. A child 
the mother of other children, but two years back 
her lord was a god to her 5 his words he^ law ; his 
smile her sunshine; his lazy commonplaces listened 
to eagorly, as if they were words of wisdom-^-all 
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Domestic hia wishes and freaks obeyed with a serrile deyo- 
tragedy tion. She had been my Lord's chief slave and 
blind worshipper. Some women bear further than 
thisy and submit not only to neglect but to unfaith- 
fidness too — but here this lady's allegiance had 
failed her. Her spirit rebelled, and disowned any 
more obedience. First she had to bear in secret 
the passion of losing the adored object; then to 
get a further initiation, and to find this worshipped 
being was but a clumsy idol: then to admit the 
silent truth, that it was she was superior, and not 
the monarch her master: that she had thoughts 
which his brains could never master, and was the 
better of the two 5 quite separate from my Lord 
although tied to him, and bound, as almost all 
people (save a very happy few), to work all her 
life alone. My Lord sat in his chair, laughing his 
laugh, cracking his joke, his face flushing with 
wine — my Lady in her place over against him — ^he 
never suspectmg that his superior was there, in the 
calm resigned lady, cold of manner, with downcast 
eyes. When he was merry in his cups, he would 

make jokes about her coldness, and <<D it, 

now my Lady is gone, we will haye t'other 
bottle^" he would say. He was frank enough inv 
telling his thoughts, such as they were. There 
was little mystery about my Lord's words or 
actions. His Fair Rosamond did not live in a 
Labyrinth, like the lady of Mr. Addison's opera, 
but paraded with pamted cheeks and a tipsy retinue • 
in the country town. Had she a mind to be re- v 
venged. Lady' Castle wood could have found the 
way to her rival's house easily enough ; and, if she 
had come with bowl and dagger, would have been \ 
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routed off the ground by the enemy with a volley Occasi<Mi, 
of Billingsgate, which the fair person always kept the father 
by her. o^^^o^ 

Meanwhile, it has been said, that for Harry 
Esmond his benefactress' sweet face had lost none 
of its charms. It had always the kindest of looks 
and smiles for him — smiles, not so gay and artless 
perhaps as those which Lady Castle wood had for- 
merly worn, when, a child herself, playing with her 
children, her husband's pleasure and authority were 
all she thought of; but out of her griefs and cares, 
as will happen I think when these trials fall upon a 
kindly heart, and are not too unbearable, grew up 
a number of thoughts and excellences which had 
never come into existence, had not her sorrow and 
misfortunes engendered them. Sure, occasion is 
the father of most that is good in us. As you 
have seen the awkward fingers and clumsy tools 
of a prisoner cut and fashion the most delicate little 
pieces of carved work ; or achieve the most pro- 
digious underground labours, and cut through walls 
of masonry, and saw iron bars and fetters; 'tis 
misfortune that awakens ingenuity, or fortitude, or 
endurance, in hearts where these qualities had never 
come to life but for the circumstance which give 
them a being. 

"'Twas after Jason left her, no doubt," Lady 
Castlewood once said with one of her smiles to 
young Esmond (who was reading to her a version 
of certain lines out of Euripides), "that Medea be- 
came a learned woman and a great enchantress." 

" And she could conjure the stars out of heaven," 
the young tutor added, " but she could not bring 
Jason back again." 
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Tbe that they were brought to a conclusion. It hap- 
shadow pejjed about Christmas-time^ Harry Esmond being 
^^^tl ^^^ P^^ sixteen years of age, that his old comrade, 
adyersary, and friend, Tom Tusher, returned from 
his school in London, a fair, well-grown, and sturdy 
lad, who was about to enter college, with an exhi- 
bition from his school, and a prospect of after 
promotion in the Church. Tom Tusher*s talk 
was of nothing but Cambridge now 5 and the boys, 
who were good friends, examined each other 
eagerly about their progress in books. Tom had 
learned some Greek and Hebrew, besides Latin, 
in which he was pretty well skilled, and also had 
giyen himself to mathematical studies under his 
Other's guidance, who was a proficient in those 
sciences, of which Esmond knew nothing; nor 
could he write Latin so well as Tom, though he 
could talk it better, baring been taught by his 
dear friend the Jesuit Father, for whose memory 
the lad ever retained the warmest affection, reading 
his books, keeping his swords clean in the little crypt 
where the Father had shown them to Esmond on 
the night of his risit ; and often of a night sitting 
in the chaplain's room, which he inhabited, over 
his books, his verses, and rubbish, with which the 
lad occupied himself, he would look up at the 
window, thinking he wished it might open and 
let in the good Father; He had come and 
passed away like a dream; but for the swords 
and books Harry might almost think the Father 
was an imaginati(m of his mind — and for two 
letters which had come to him, one from abroad 
fiill of advice and affection, another soon after he 
had been confirmed by the Bishop of Hexton, in 
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which Father Holt deplored his falling away. Educa- 
But Harry Esmond felt so confident now of Ws tion in the 
being in the right, and of his own powers as a ^i S^fh 
casuist, that he thought he was able to face the 
Father himself in argument, and possibly conyert 
him. 

To work upon the faith of her young pupil, 
Esmond's kind mistress sent to the library of her 
father the Dean, who had been distinguished in 
the disputes of the late King's reign; and, an 
old soldier now, had hung up his weapons of con- 
troyersy. These he took down from his shelyes 
willingly for young Esmond, whom he benefited 
by his own personal adyice and instruction. It 
did not require much persuasion to induce the 
boy to worship with his beloved mistress. And 
the good old nonjuring Dean flattered himself with 
a conversion which, in truth, was owing to a much 
gentler and fairer persuader. 

Under her Ladyship's kind eyes (my Lord's 
being sealed in sleep pretty generally) Esmond 
read many volumes of the works of tne famous 
British divines of the last age, and was ^miliar 
with Wake and Sherlock, with Stillingfleet and 
Patrick. His mistress never tired to listen or to 
read, to pursue the texts with fond comments, to 
urge those points which her fancy dwelt on most, 
or her reason deemed most important. Since the 
death of her father the Dean, this lady had admitted 
a certain latitude of theological readmg which her 
orthodox father would never have allowed ; his 
favourite writers appealing more to reason and 
antiquity than to the passions or imaginations of 
their readers, so that the works of Bishop Taylor, 
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Esmond nay, those of Mr. Baxter and Mr. La(w» hare in 
*o study reality found more favour with my Lady Castk* 
Chu^ wood than the spverer rolumes of our great English 
schoolmen* 

In later life, at the Uniyersity, Esmond reopened 
the controTcrsy, and pursued it in a very different 
manner, when his patrons had determined for him 
that he was to embrace the ecdemastical life. But 
though his mistress' heart was in this calling, his 
own never was much. After that first fervour of 
simple devotion, which his beloved Jesuit priest had 
inspired in him, speculative theology took but little 
hold upon the yoimg man's mind. When his early 
credulity was disturbed, and his saints and virgins 
taken out of his worship, to rank little higher than 
the divinities of Olympus, his belief became acquies* 
cence rather than ardour; and he made his mind 
up to assume the cassock and bands, as another man 
does to wear a breastplate and jackboots, or to mount 
a -merchant's desk, for a livelihood, and from obedi- 
ence and necessity, rather than from choice. There 
were scores of such men in Mr. Esmond's time at 
t^ universities, who were going to the Church with 
no better calling than his. 

When Thomas Tusher was gone, a feeling of 
no small depression and disquiet fell upon young 
Esmopc^ of which, though he did not complain, 
his kind mistress must have divined the cause: 
foi' soon after she showed not only that she imder- 
stood the reason of Harry's melancholy, but could 
provide a remedy for it. Her habit was thus to 
wa^ch, unobservedly, those to whom duty or affec« 
tion bound her, and to prevent their designs, or to 
fulfil them, when she had the power. It was this 
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lady's disposition to think kindnesses, and devise SHeik 
silent bounties, and to scheme benevolence, for ^?**^" 
those about her. We take such goodness, for r^?*' 
the most part, as if it was our due ; the Marys 
who bring ointment for our feet get but little 
thanks. Some of us never feel this devotion at 
all, or are moved by it to gratitude or acknow- 
ledgment; others only recall it years after, when 
the days are past in which those sweet kindnesses 
were spent on us, and we offer back our return for 
the debt by a poor tardy payment of tears. Then 
forgotten tones of love recur to us, and kind glances 
shine out of the past — oh, so bright and clear Y-^ 
oh, so longed after! — because they are out of reach ^ 
as holiday music from within-side a prison wall-~ 
or sunshine seen through the bars; more prized 
because unattainable — more bright because of the 
contrast of present darkness and solitude, whence 
there is no escape. 

All the notice, then, which Lady Castlewood 
seemed to take of Harry Esmond's melancholy, 
upon Tom Tusher's departure, was, by a gaiety 
unusual to her, to attempt to dispel his gloom. 
She made his three scholars (herself being the 
chief one) more cheerftil than ever they had beet 
before, and more docile, too, all of them learning 
and reading much mcM'e ihan they had been accus- 
tomed to do. " For who knows," said the lady, 
<<what may happen, and whether we may be able 
to keep such a learned tutor long ? '* 

Frank Esmond said he for his part did not want 
to learn any more, and cousin Harry might shut up 
his book whenever he liked, if he would come Out 
a-fishing; and little Beatrix declared she would send 
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ImAf ^ Tom Tusheiv and he wcnild be glad ^sough to 

CCM^ Q0ine lo Ga9tlewood9 if Harry chose to go away. 

^2*** At last comes a messenger from Windbester one 

a legacT ^y» ^^^^ of a kttec, with a great black seal, from 

tbe Dean th^e, to say that his sister was dead, and 

had left her foctune of ^aooa among her six niece% 

the Dean's da«igbter»$ and many a time since has 

Harry Eamosd recalled the flushed £ice and eager 

look where wkhy a^ this ifttieUigence, hia kmd lady 

regarded hifft. She did sot psetetnd to any grieJE 

abottt the deceased relative, from^ whom she aid 

her bmiif had been many years parted* 

When my Lord heard of the news, he also did 
not make any Tery loag &€ew << The megutj will 
come Tery handy to ^nish the music-room and 
th^ cellar^ which is gettii^ leiw,. and buy jovac 
ladysUp a eoa^h and a couple of horses^ tlmt w^ 
do indifFerent to fide or for the coach. And 
Beatrix, you shall haye a spmc^; and Fraidi^ 
you shall have a little horse horn Hexton Fair ; 
and Haoryi yott shall have ii^e pounds to buy tonae 
booksy" said my Lord, who was goaerou^ with Im 
owI^ and ind^ Urith other fdks' money. ^< I wish 
your au^ would die enoe a year, Rachel; we coutd 
spend your mropeyy and all your sisters^ too." 

<< I have but one aunt — aod-^^-and I hanre another 
use for the monejs niy Lord^" saye my Lady, 
turftiig.*ery red. 

<< Aaothcf use, mydtar ; and what d<» you know 
about money?" cries miy Lord* '^AjkL what 
the devil is there ^at I ^loft't give yo« whioh you 
want?" 

<< I inteild to give ^is mone y ■ coa 't yon fancy 
how, my Lord ? " 
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My Lord swore one of hk krge oaths that he WlMtshe 
did not know in the least what she meanL iloeswitii 

** I intend it for Harry Esmond to go to college. ^ ^ 
CoQsia Harry^" says my Lady, " you mustft't stay 
lon§er in this duil plac^ but moke a n»03ie to your* 
self, and for us, too, Harry." 

«D it, Harry's weM enough here/* says 

my Lord, for a moment looking mther sulky.. 

** Is Harry, going a^ay f Yott donft mean to 
say you will go awsiy ? " cry €Mit Frank, and Beatiin 
at one breafeh. 

<< But he will come back : and this will always 
be his homey" cries my Lady, with bJur eyes 
lookmg a celetti^ Idadness : ** and ti» schokrs 
will always love him ; won't they ? " 

^ By G— ', Rachel^ yott'jje a good woman ! " 
8^8 my Lord, seizing my Lady 'a hand, at which 
she bhtthed very much,^ add shrank back, putting 
her children b^ace her. ** I ¥adh you joy^ my 
kinsman," he cmitinfted, gmng Harry Esoaond a 
hearty alap on the shoulder. ^ I won't balk your 
luck. Go to Cambridge, boy ; and when Tusher 
dies you shall have the lining here„if yoa afenot 
better piioviided by that time. We'll furnish the 
difiing-room and buy the horsct another yeac. I^U 
ffm thee a itxg «ut of the stable : take. any i>ne 
•xctqik my hack and the bay fdding aad ^ t&ach 
horses $ ami>Cr«4 speed thse^ my h^y I " 

"Have the sorrel, Harry; 'tis ^ good une. 
Father says 'tis the best m tltt atabk^." says. little 
Fjsnk^ cb^nng hts faan<K4md|umfiiAgiip. " Lal'^ 
oosne and see ban in the stable." J^jod ^he othet ^ 
ki his titfight aad eagerness, «rat hs leaTUtg lihd 
Doom that iDslaifet ti» amnge^aboutt his journey* 
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A home- The Lady Castlewood looked after him with 
thnist sad penetrating glances. ** He wishes to be gone 
^^^L *d^ already, my Lord," said she to her husband. 

^ The young man hung back abashed. ** Indeed, 
I would stay for crer, if your Ladyship bade me,*' 
he said. 

**And thou wouldst be a fool for thy pains, 
kinsman," said my Lord. " Tut, tut, man. Go 
and see the world. Sow thy wild oats ; and take 
the best luck that Fate sends thee. I wish I were 
a boy agam, that I might go to college, and taste 
the Trumpington ale." 

"Ours, indeed, is but a dull home," cries my 
Lady, with a little of sadness and, maybe, of 
satire, in her voice : " an old glum house, half- 
ruined, and the rest only half furnished ; a woman 
and two children are but poor company for men 
that are accustomed to better. We are only fit to 
be your worship's handmaids, and your pleasures 
must of necessity lie elsewhere than at home." 

"Curse me, Rachel, if I know now whether 
thou art in earnest or not," said my Lord. 

" In earnest, my Lord ! " says she, still clinging 
by one of her children. " Is there much subject 
here for joke ? " And she made him a grand curt- 
sey, and, giving a stately look to Harry Esmond, 
which seemed to say, "Remember; you under- 
stand me, though he does not," she left the room 
with her children. 

" Since she found out that confounded Hexton 
business," my Lord said — "and be hanged to them 
that told her 1 — she has not be«i the same woman. 
She, who used to be as humble as a milkmaid, is 
as proud as a princess," says my Lord. << Take 
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my counsel, Harry Esmond, and keep clear of Experi- 
women. Since I haye had anything to do with entia 
the jades, they haye giyen me nothing but disgust. I docet 
had a wife at Tangier, with whom, as she couldn't 
speak a word of my language, you'd haye thought 
I might lead a quiet life. But she tried to poison 
me, because she was jealous of a Jew girl. There 
was your aunt, for aunt she is — Aunt Jezebel, a 
pretty life your father led with her! And here's 
my Lady. When I saw her on a pillion riding 
behind the Dean her father, she looked and was 
such a baby, that a sixpenny doll might haye pleased 
her. And now you see what she is — ^hands off, 
highty-tighty, high and mighty, an empress couldn't 
be grander. Pass us the tankard, Harry my boy. 
A mug of beer and a toast at mom, says my host. 
A toast and a mug of beer at noon, says my dear. 

D it, Polly loves a mug of ale, too, and laced 

with brandy, by Joye ! " Indeed, I suppose they 
drank it together ; for my Lord was often thick 
in his speech at mid-day dinner ; and at night, at 
supper, speechless altogether. 

Harry Esmond's departure resolved upon, it 
seemed as if the Lady Castlewood, too, rejoiced 
to lose him ; for more than once, when the lad, 
ashamed perhaps at his own secret eagerness 
to go away |fat any rate stricken with sadness 
at the idea 01 leaving those from whom he had 
received so many proofs of love and kindness 
inestimable), tried to express to his mistress his 
sense of gratitude to her, and his sorrow at quit- 
ting those who had so sheltered and tended a 
nameless and houseless orphan. Lady Castlewood 
cut short his protests of love and his lamentations. 
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A Mid would hear (^ no grief, but only k>ok ferward 
motlier^i to Harry's fame and prospects in £fe. ^^Our 
"^^^ little legacy will keep jmt for four years Kke 
k gentleman. Hea¥en*s Prcmdeice, your own 
genius, industryy honour, must do the rest for 
yotttr Castlewood will always be a home for 
you; and these children, whom you hare taught 
and loved, will not fra-get to lore you. And, 
Harry,*' said she (and this was the only time 
when she spoke with a tear in her eye, or a 
tremor in her voice), "it may happen in the 
cottne of nature that I shall be called away fi*om 
them : and their father — oad-^o^nd they will need 
true friends sod protectors. Promise me that you 
n^ be true to them — as— as I tkmk I have been 
to you — ^and a mother's food prayer and blessing 
go with you." 

<<So help me God, madam, I wMl," said 
Harry Esmond^ falling on lus knees, and kiflsing 
the hand of his dearest mistress. ^ If you will 
have me «tay now, I will. What maittera whether 
or no I make my way in life, or whether a poor 
1>astard dies as unknown as he is now ? HTis 
enough that I have your love and kindness surely ; 
and to make you happy is duty enough for me." 

♦* Happy ^ " says she ; " biit indeed I ought to 
be, with my children, and-—" 

"Not happy 1" cried Esmond (for he knew 
what her Hfe was, though he and his mistress 
never spoke a word concerning it). "If not 
^is^iness, it may be ease. Let me stay and work 
for you — let me stay and be your servant." 

"Indeed, you are best away," s^d my Lady, 
laughing, as she put her hand on tl» boy's he^ 
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for a moment. << Yea shall «tay m no such duH H^ 
place. YoQ «hal! go to college and distingubh ^^^t* 
yourself as becomes your name. That is how ^^^Np* 
you shall please me ^st ; aiid — ^and if my chiklr«) 
want you, or I want you, you shall come to us; 
and I know we may count on you.** 

** May Heaven fcMrsake me if you may not ! ** 
Harry said, getting up '^om his kneev 

^< And my knight longs lor a dragon this instant 
that he may fight," said my lady, laughing ; which 
speech made Harry Esmond start, and turn red; 
for indeed the tery thought was in his mind, that 
he would like that some chance should immec^teiy 
happen wfeereby he might show his devotion. And 
it pleased him to think that his kdy had called 
him ** her knight," and often and often he recalled 
this to his mind, and prayed that he might be her 
true knight, too. 

My Lady's bedchamber window lookpd out 
over the country, and you could see from it the 
purple hills beyond Castlewood village, the green 
common betwixt that and the Hdl, and the old 
bridge which crossed over the river. When 
Harry Eimiond went away for Cambridge, Kttle 
Frank ran alongside his horse as far as the 
bridge, and there Harry stopped for a moment, 
and looked back at the house where the best 
part of his life had been passed. It lay "before 
him with its grey familiar towers, a pinnacle or 
two shining in the sun, the buttresses and terrace 
walls casting great blue shades <m the grass. Andr 
Harry remembered, ^ his life after, how he saw 
his mistress at the window looking out on him 
in a white robe, the little Beatrix's chestnut curis 
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Harry resting at her mother's side. Both waved a 

4^8urts farewell to him, and little Frank sobbed to leave 

^^'b^^* him. Yes, he woidd be his Lady's true knight, 

^* he vowed in his heart; he waved her an adieu 

with his hat. The village people had Good-bye 

to say to him too. All knew that Master Harry 

was going to college, and most of them had a 

kind word and a look of farewell. I do not 

stQp to say what adventures he began to imagine, 

or wjiat career to devise for himself before he 

had ridden three miles from home. He had not 

read Monsieur Galland's ingenious Arabian tales 

as yet. ; but be sure that there are other folks who 

build castles in the air, and have fine hopes, and 

kick them down too, besides honest Abaschar. 



Chap. X 

I go to Cambridge, and do but little 
good there 

IVyTY Lord, who said he should like to revisit 
"*■ the old haunts of his youth, kindly accom- 
panied Harry Esmond in his first journey to 
Cambridge. Their road lay through London, 
where my Lord Viscount would also have Harry 
stay a few days to show him the pleasures of 
the town before he entered upon his University 
studies, and whilst here Harry's patron conducted 
the young man to my Lady Dowager's house at 
Chelsey near London: the kind lady at Castle- 
wood having specially ordered that the young 
gentleman and the old should pay a respect&l 
visit in that quarter. 
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Her Ladyship the Viscountess Dowager occu- ViattB 
pied a handsome new house in Chelsey, with a tiie Vis- 
garden behind it, and facing the river, always a ^'wt**^ 
bright and animated sight with its swarms of ^^^'"^f^ 
sailors, barges, and wherries. Harry laughed at 
recognising in the parlour the well-remembered 
old piece of Sir Peter Lely, wherein his father's 
widow was represented as a virgin huntress, armed 
with a gilt bow-and-arrow, and encumbered only 
with that small quantity of drapery which it 
would seem the virgins in King Charles's day 
were accustomed to wear. 

My Lady Dowager had left off this peculiar 
habit of huntress when she married. But though 
she was now considerably past sixty years of age, 
I believe she thought that airy nymph of the picture 
could still be easily recognised in the venerable . 
personage who gave an audience to Harry and his 
patron. 

She received the young man with even more 
favour than she ^owed to the elder, for she chose 
to carry on the conversation in French, in which 
my Lord Castlewood was no great proficient, and 
expressed her satisfaction at finding that Mr. 
Esmond could speak fluently in that language. 
"'Twas the only one fit for polite conversation," 
she condescended to say, << and suitable to persons 
of high breeding." 

My Lord laughed afterwards, as the gentlemen 
went away, at his kmswoman's behaviour. He 
said he remembered . the time when she could 
speak English fast enough, and joked in his jolly 
way at the loss he had had of such a lovely wife 
as that. 
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Midls My Lady VisoounteM deigned to ask his Lord- 
^oMAt ship news of hi» wife and children : she had heard 
that Lady Cas^wood had had the smallpox; 
she hoped she was not so mny much disfigured 
as people said. 

At this remark about his wife's malady, my 
Lord Viscount winced and turned red ; hut the « 
Dowager, in speaking of the disfigvirement of the 
young lady, turned to her looking-glass and exa- 
mined her old wrinkled countenance in it with 
such a grin of satisfaction, that it was all her 
guests could do to refrain from huighing in h^ 
aincieEit face. 

She asked Harry what his profession was to 
he; and my Lord, aa3fing that the lad was to 
take orders, and hare the livibg of Castlewood 
when old Doctor Tusher vacated it, she did not 
seem to show any particular anger at the notion 
of Harry's becoming a Church of England clergy- 
man, nay, was rather glad than otherwise that 
the youth should be so proTided for. She bade 
Mr. Esmond not to forget to pay her a visit 
wheneimr he passed through London, and carried 
her gractousness 80 far as to send a purse with 
twenty guineas for him, to the tavern at which 
my Lord put up (the " Greyhound," in Chaiing 
Cross) ; and, along with this welcome gift £&r 
her kinsman, she sent a little doH for a presoit 
to my Lord's little daughter Beatrix, who was 
growing beyond the age of dolls by this time, and 
was as tall almost as her venerable relative. 

After seeing the town, and going to the plays, 
my Lord Castlewood and Esmond rode together 
to Cambridge, spending two pleasant days upon 
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the jouniey« Those rapid new coaches were not Heitfen- 
estabUshed) as yet, that performed the wtioie te rdhit 
journey between London and the Uamrsity in Trmfty 
ft single day; however, the road was pleasant and 
short enough to Hairry Esmcod, and he always 
gratefully reraemibered that ha^y holiday which 
his kind patron gare him. 

Mr. Esmond was entered a pensiono* of Trinity 
College in Cambridge, to which famous coUege my 
Lord had also in his youth belonged. Doctor 
Montague was master at this time^ and received 
my Lord Viscount with great politeness: so did 
Mr. Bridge, who was a^poinbed to be Harry's 
tufeor. Tom Tusher, who was of Emanuel Col- 
lege, and was by this time a junior soph, came 
to wnt upon my Lord, and to take Harry under 
his ppotecCion ; and comfortable rooms being pro«- 
Tided for him in die great court close by the gate, 
and near to the famous Mr. Newton's lodgmgs, 
Harry's patron took leaite of him wnth many kind 
worcb and blessings, and an admonition to him to 
behave better at the University than my Lord him- 
self had ever done. 

'Tis needless in these memoirs to go at any 
length into the particulars of Harry Esmond's 
coUege career. It was like that of a hundred 
young gentlemen of that day. But he had the 
ill-fortune to be older by a oMiple of years than 
most of his fellow-students; and by his previous 
solitary mode of bringing up, the circumstances 
of his life, and the peculiar thoughtfulness and 
melancholy that had naturally engendered, he was, 
in a great measure, cut off ^m the society of 
comrades who were much younger and higher- 
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In nac^- spirited than he. His tutor, who had bowed down 
genial ^ ^^ ground, as he walked my Lord over the 
P*"7 college grass-plats, changed his behayiour as soon 
as the noble roan's back was turned, and was— 
at least Harry thought so — ^harsh and overbearing. 
When the lads used to assemble in their greges 
m hall, Harry found himself alone in the midst 
of that little flock of bop; they raised a great 
laugh at him when he was set on to read Latin, 
which he did with the foreign pronunciation 
taught to him by his old master, the Jesuit, than 
which he knew no other. Mr. Bridge, the tutor, 
made him the object of clumsy jokes, in which 
he was fond of indvdging. The young man's 
spirit was chafed, and his ranity mortified; and 
he found himself, for some time, as lonely in this 
place as ever he had been at Castlewood, whither 
he longed to return. His birth was a source of 
shame to him, and he fancied a hundred slights 
and sneers from young and old, who, no doubt, 
had treated him better had he met them himself 
more frankly. And as he looks back, in calmer 
days, upon this period of his life, which he thought 
so unhappy, he can see that his own pride and 
vanity caused no small part of the mortifications 
which he attributed to others' ill-will. The world 
deals good-naturedly with good-natured people, 
and I never knew a sulky misanthropist who 
quarrelled with it, but it was he, and not it, that 
was m the wrong. Tom Tusher gave Harry 
plenty of good advice on this subject, for Tom 
had both good sense and good-humour; but Mr. 
Harry chose to treat his senior with a great deal 
of superfluous disdain and absurd scorn, and would 
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by no means part from his darling injuries, in Don Dis- 

which, very likely, no man believed but himself. n»Uo 

As for honest Doctor Bridge, the tutor found, 

after a few trials of wit with the pupil, that the 

young man was an ugly subject for wit, and that 

the laugh was often turned against him. This 

did not make tutor and pupil any better friends; 

but had, so far, an advantage for Esmond, that 

Mr. Bridge was induced to leave him alone; and 

so long as he kept his chapels, and did the college 

exercises required of him. Bridge was content not 

to see Harry's glum face in his class, and to leave 

him to read and sulk for himself in his own 

chamber. 

A poem or two in Latin and English, which 
were pronounced to have some merit, and a Latin 
oration (for Mr. Esmond could write that language 
better than pronounce it), got him a little reputa- 
tion both with the authorities of the University and 
amongst the young men, with whom he began to 
pass for more than he was worth. A few victories 
over their common enemy, Mr. Bridge, made them 
incline towards him, and look upon him as the 
champion of their order against the seniors. Such 
of the lads as he took into his confidence found 
him not so gloomy and haughty as his appearance 
led them to believe; and Don Dismallo, as he 
was called, became presently a person of some 
little importance in his college, and was, as he 
believes, set down by the seniors there as rather a 
dangerous character. 

D(m Dismallo was a staunch young Jacobite, 
like the rest of his family; gave himself many 
absurd airs of loyalty ; used to invite young firiends 
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A natiml to Burguiuiy, aod gire the Emg's health on King 

silob^ JameB'e birthday ; wore black on the day of his 

abdication; fasted on the anniversary of King 

William's coronation; and performed a thousand 

absurd anticSy of which he smiles now to think. 

These foiliea caused many remonstrances on 
Tom Tusher's part> who was always a friend to the 
powers that be, as Esmond was always in opposition 
tt> them* Tom was a Whig, while EsmcHid was 
a Tory. Tom never missed a lecturey and ca^^fed 
the proctor with the profoundest of bows. No 
woader he sighed over Harry's insubordinate 
courses, and was aagry when the others laughed 
at him. But that Harry waa known to have my 
L^rd Viscount's protection, Tom no doubt would 
have broken with him altogether. But honest 
Tom never gave up a comrade as los^ as he 
was the friettd of a great man. This was not out 
of scheming on Tom's part» but a naitttral incliaai- 
tion towardb the ^reat. 'Twas jk> hypocrisy in 
hifii to flatteri but the bent of his mind, whkh 
waa alwjiys peflectly good-hunK>ured» obUgiog» 
and servile. 

Harry had very liberal allowances, for his dear 
misjtre8» of Castlewood not only regularly si^plied 
hkn* but the Dowager of Chelsey made her doaa^ 
tion annual^ and receinred Esmoiyl at her house near 
LiOadoa every Christmas; but, ia spite of these 
benefactions, Esmcmd was constantly poor ; whiibi 
'twa^ % ^(lUHider with how smaU a stipend hom hia 
father Tom Tusher contrived to make a good %arew 
'Ti^/true that Harry both spenti ^ve^ and koc<hi8 
m<mey t«ry freely which. Thomas n^ver did. I 
think he was like the famous Duke of Marlbdrov^ 
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iQ tins instance, who, getting a present of fifty pieces, Pioddiiiff 

when a young man, firom some foolish woman who wlioo- 

fell in love with his good looks, showed the mcmcy *^5^ 

to Cadogan in a drawer scores of years after, wihere 

it had kin erer since he had sold his beardiess 

honour to procure it. I do not mean to say that 

Tom ever let out his good looks so ]Ht>fitably, for 

nature had not endowed him with any paorticukir 

charms of persoD, and he ever was a pattern of 

ntoral behaviour, losing no opportunity of giving 

dbe very best advice to his younger comrade ; with 

which article, to do him justice, be parsed very 

freely. Not but that he was a merry fellow, 

too^ in his way ; he loved a joke, if by good fortune 

he understood it, and took hifr shsae generously of 

a bottle if another paid for it, and especially tf 

there was a yonag lord in company to dritik it. 

I» these cases there was not a harder drinker in 

the Uncvdrsity tbaa Mr* Tusher coukl be ; and it 

was edsfyiag to behold him, fresh shaved and with 

smug face, singing out ^ Amen 1 " at early chapel 

in the mornuig. In his reading, poor Harry per- 

trmtd himself to go a-gadding ^r all the N«e 

Mttset) and m very hkely had but little Unp&tat 

from any one of them ; whereas Tom Tuther, who 

had BQ more tufcn for poetry than a ploug^oy, 

neverthdices, by a doggpd perseverance and ebee^ 

quiousnesft in courting the divine Calliope, gjoto Mrn^ 

self a prize^ and some credit in the Uoiveivity, and 

a fellowship at his collegs^ a& a reward fol* hw* 

scholarship. In this tone of Ms. EsmioiKi'B Mfe^ 

he got the little readier which he ever couid btast 

of, and paased a good part of his days gn^fly 

devousing all the books on which he could lay 
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In a maze hand. In this desultory way the works of most 
of th«o- of the English, French, and Italian poets came 
^•87 under his eyes, and he had a smattering of the 
Spanish tongue likewise, besides the ancient lan- 
guages, of which, at least of Latin, he was a 
tolerable master. 

Then, about midway in his Unirersity career, 
he fell to reading for the profession to which 
worldly prudence rather than inclination called 
him, and was perfectly bewildered in theological 
controversy. In the course of his reading (which 
was neither pursued with that seriousness nor that 
devout mind which such a study requires) the 
youth found himself at the end of one month a 
Papist, and was about to proclaim his faith ; the 
next month a Protestant, with Chillingworth ; and 
the third a sceptic, with Hobbes and Bayle. 
Whereas honest Tom Tusher never permitted his 
mind to stray out of the prescribed University 
path, accepted the Thirty-Nine Articles with aU 
his heart, and would have signed and sworn 
to other nine-and-thirty with entire obedience. 
Harry's wilfulness in this matter, and disorderly 
thoughts and conversation, so shocked and afflicted 
his senior, that there grew up a coldness and 
estrangement between them, so that they became 
scarce more than mere acquaintances, from having 
been intimate friends when they came to college 
first. Politics ran high, too, at the University; 
and here, also, the young men were at variance. 
Tom professed himself, albeit a High Churchman, 
a strong King William's man; whereas Harry 
brought his family Tory politics to college with 
him, to which he must add a dangerous admiration 
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for Olirer CromweU, whose side, or King James's A young 
by turns, he often chose to take in the disputes man^s 
which the young gentlemen used to hold in each P""* 
other's rooms, where they debated on the state 
of the nation, crowned and deposed kings, and 
toasted past and present heroes and beauties in 
flagons of college ale. 

Thus, either from the circumstances of his 
birth, or the natural melancholy of his disposi- 
tion, Esmond came to live very much by himself 
during his stay at the University, having neither 
ambition enough to distinguish himself in the 
college career, nor caring to mingle with the mere 
pleasures and boyish frolics of the students, who 
were, for the most part, two or three years younger 
than he. He fancied that the gentlemen of the 
common - room of his college slighted him on 
account of his birth, and hence kept aloof from 
their society. It may be that he made the ill- 
will, which he imagined came from them, by his 
own behaviour, which, as he looks back on it in 
after-life, he now sees was morose and haughty. 
At any rate, he was as tenderly grateful for kind- 
ness as he was susceptible of slight and wrong ; and, 
lonely as he was generally, yet had one or two very 
warm friendships for his companions of those days. 

One of these was a queer gentleman that resided 
in the University, though he was no member of 
it, and was the professor of a science scarce recog- 
nised m the common course of college education. 
This was a French refugee officer, who had been 
driven out of his native country at the time of the 
Protestant persecutions there, and who came to 
Cambridge, where he taught the science of the 
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A 0iided small-^word, and set up a saloon-of-arms. Though 
ambltioti j^e lieclared himself a Protestant, 'twas said Nlr. 
Moteatu ^as a Jesuit in disguise ; indeed, he brought 
irfery strong recommendations to the Tory party, 
vrhich was pretty strong in that University, and 
very likely was one of the many agents whom King 
James had in this country. Esmond found this 
gtotleman's conversation very much more agree- 
able and to his taste than the talk of the college 
divines in the common-room ; he never wearied 
of Moreau's stories of the wars of Turenne and 
Condi, in which he had borne a part ; and being 
familiar with the French tongue from his youth, 
and in a place where but few spoke it, his company 
bfecame very agreeable to the brave old professor 
of arms, whose favourite pupil he was, and who 
made Mr. Esmond a very tolerable proficient in 
th6 noble science of escrime. 

At the next term Esmond was to take his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, and afterwards, in proper 
season, to assume the cassock and bands which his 
fond mistress would have him wear. Tom Tusher 
liimsielf was a parson and a fellow of his college 
by this time ; and Harry felt that he would very 
gladly cede his right to the living of Castlewood 
to Torti, and that his own calling was in no way 
the pulpit. But as he was bound, before all things 
m the world, to his dear mistress at home, and 
kiiew that a refusal on his part would grieve her, 
he determined to give her no hint of his unwilling- 
ness to the clerical office ; and it was in this un- 
satisfactory mood of mind that he went to spend 
tfie last vacation he should have at Castlewood 
before he took orders. 
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Chap. XI 

It come Home for a Holiday to Castlewoocli and 
find a Skeleton in the House 

AT his third long tacation, Esmond came as Change 
'^^ Qftud to Castlewood, always feeling an eager in my 
thrill of pleasure when he foimd himself once more "Stress 
in the house where he had passed so many years, 
and beheld the kind familiar eyes of his tmstress 
lookmg upon him. She and her children (out of 
whose company she scarce ever saw him) camfe 
to greet him. Miss Beatrix was grown so tall 
that Harry did not ijuite know whether he might 
kiss her or no; and she blushed and held back 
when he offered that salutation, though she took 
it, and even courted it, when they were alone. 
The young lord was shooting up to be like his 
gallant father in look, though with liis mother's 
kind eyes : the lady of Castlewood herself seemed 
grown, too, since Harry saw her — in her look 
more stately, in her person !tiller, in her face still 
as ever most tender and friendly, a greater air tif 
command and decision than had appeared in tfhat 
guileless sweet countenance which Harry remem- 
bered W gratefully. The tone of her voice was 
80 much deeper afld sadder when «he spoke and 
welcotfjed him, that it quite startkd Esmond, who 
looked up tit hcfr surj^ised as slie spdke, when shfe 
withdrew her ^yes from him; nor <M she ever 
look at him afterwards when his own eyes weffc 
-^mg td^n ^et. A somethnifg "hintiftg St grief 
'and m:¥6ti »A filHng Ms utiiid with alam tm^ 
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Bnt not definable, seemed to speak with that low thrilling 
in her voice of hers, and look out of those clear sad eyes. 
^^^' Her greeting to Esmond was so cold that it almost 
pained the Tad (who would have liked to fall on 
his knees, and kiss the skirt of her robe, so fond 
and ardent was his respect and regard for her), 
and he faltered in answering the questions which 
she, hesitating on her side, began to put to him. 
Was he happy at Cambridge ? Did he study too 
hard ? She hoped not. He had grown very tall, 
and looked rery well. 

** He has got a moustache ! " cries out Master 
Esmond. 

" Why does he not wear a peruke like my Lord 
Mohun ? " asked Miss Beatrix. " My Lord says 
that nobody wears their own hair." 

"I believe you will have to occupy your old 
chamber," says my Lady. "I hope the house- 
keeper has got it ready." 

** Why, mamma, you have been there ten times 
these three days yourself! " exclaims Frank. 

"And she cut some flowers which you planted 
in my garden — do you remember, ever so many 
years ago ? — when I was quite a little girl," cries 
out Miss Beatrix, on tiptoe. "And mamma put 
them in your window." 

**I remember when you grew well after you 
were ill that you used to like roses," said the lady, 
blushing like one of them. They all conducted 
Harry Esmond to his chamber ; the children, 
running before, Harry walking by his mistress 
hand-in-hand. 

The old room had been ornamented and beauti- 
fied not a little to receive him. The flowers were 
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in the window in a china Yase; and there was a Honse- 
fine new counterpane on the bed, which chatter- holdtcU- 
box Beatrix said mamma had made too. A fire **^ 
was crackling on the hearth, although it was June. 
My Lady thought the room wanted warming; 
ererything was done to make him happy and 
welcome: "And you are not to be a page any 
longer, but a gentleman and kinsman, and to walk 
with papa and mamma," said the children. And 
as soon as his dear mistress and children had left 
him to himself, it was with a heart OYerflowing 
with love and gratefidness that he flung himself 
down on his knees by the side of the little bed, 
and asked a blessing upon those who were so kind 
to him. 

The children, who are always house tell-tales, 
soon made him acquainted with the little history of 
the house and family. Papa had been to London 
twice. Papa often went away now. Papa had 
taken Beatrix to Westlands, where she was taller 
than Sir George Harper's second daughter, though 
she was two years older. Papa had taken Beatrix 
and Frank both to Bellminster, where Frank had 
got the better of Lord Bellminster' s son m a 
boxing-match — my Lord, laughing, told Harry 
afterwards. Many gentlemen came to stop with 
papa, and papa had gotten a new game from 
London, a French game, called a billiard — that 
the French king played it very well : and the 
Dowager Lady Castle wood had sent Miss Beatrix 
a present ; and papa had gotten a new chaise, with 
two little horses, which he drove himself, beside 
the coach which mamma went in; and Doctbr 
Tusher was a cross old plague, and they did not 
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WkttA like to learn fi-om him at all; and papa did not 
l^^'* care about them learning, and laughed when they 
depaits ^ere at their books, but mamma liked then;i to 
learn, and taught them ; and ** I don't think papa 
is fond of mamma," said Miss Beatrix, with her 
great eyes. She had come quite close up to Harry 
Esmond by the time this prattle took place, and 
was on his knee, and had examined all the points 
of his dress, and all the good or bad features of his 
homely face. 

'^You shouldn't say that papa is not fond of 
mamma," said the boy, at this confession. 
*' Mamma never said so; and mamma forbade 
you to say il^ Miss Beatrix." 

'Twas this, no doubt, that accounted £(w the 
sadness in Lady Castlewood's eyes, and the plain- 
tive vibrations of her voice. Who does not know 
of eyes, lighted by love once, where the flame 
shines no more ! — of lamps extinguished, once 
properly trimmed and tended? Every man has 
such in his house. Such mementoes make our 
splendidest chambers look blank and sad; such 
faces seen in a day cast a gloom upon our sun- 
shine. So oaths mutually sworn, anii invocations 
of Heaven, and priestly ceremonies, and fond 
belief, and love, so fond and faithful that it never 
doubted but that it should live for ever, are all 
of no avail towards making love eternal : it dies, 
in spite of the banos and the priest : aad I have 
often thought there should be a visitation of the 
sick for it, and a funeral service, and an extreme 
unction, and an aks in pace. It has its course, like 
all mortal things --*- its beginning, progress, and 
decay. It buds and it blooms out into sunshine. 
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and it withers and ends. Strephon and Chloe therein is 
languish apart; join in a rapture: and presently tragedy 
you hear that Chloe is crying, and Sjtrephon has 
broken his croo^L across her back. Can ypu n^e^ 
it ^ a$ to show no marks of rupti^-e ? IHq^ al| the 
priests pf Hymen, not all th^ ipf:ap^tio^ tp tl^e 
gods, can make it whole ! 

Waking up from dreams, books, and yisions of 
college honours, in which for two years Harry 
Esmond had been immersed, he found hijjjaelf, 
instantly, on his return home, in the midst of this 
actual tragedy of life, which absorbed and interested 
him more than all }iis tutor had taught hjm. Tlip 
persons whom he loved best in the world, and 
to whom he owed most, were living unhappily 
toge^er. The gentlest and kindest of wonien 
was suffering ill-usage and shedding tears ip secret : 
the man who made her wretched by neglect, if not 
by violence, was Harry's benefactor and patjron. 
In houses where, in place of that sacred, inmost 
flame of love, there is discord at the centre, the 
whole household becomes hypocritical, and each 
lies to his neighbour. The husband (or it may be 
the wife) lies when the visitor comes in, and wears 
a grin of reconciliation or politeness before him. 
The wife lie^ (indeed her business is ^o dij that, 
and to smile, however much she is beaten), swallows 
her tears, and Hes to her lord apd master; Jies in 
bidding little Jackey respect dear papa; lies in 
assuring grandpapa that she is perfectly happy. 
The servants lie, wearing grave faces behind their 
master's chair, and pretending to be unconscious of 
the fighting ; and so, from morning till bed-time, 
life is passed in falsehood. And wiseacres call 
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Marital this a proper regard of morals, and point out Baucis 
incom- and Philemon as examples of a good life, 
patibihty jf ^y L^jy ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ griefs to 

Harry Esmond, my Lord was by no means re- 
served when in his cups, and spoke his mind very 
freely, bidding Harry in his coarse way, and with 
his blunt language, beware of all women as cheats, 
jades, jilts, and using other unmistakable mono- 
syllables in speakmg of them. Indeed, 'twas the 
fashion of the day, as I must own ; and there's not 
a writer of my time of any note, with the excep- 
tion of poor Dick Steele, that does not speak of a 
woman as of a slave, and scorn and use her as 
such. Mr. Pope, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Addison, 
Mr. Gay, every one of 'em, sing in this key, each 
according to his nature and politeness, and louder 
and fouler than all in abuse is Doctor Swift, who 
spoke of them, as he treated them, worst of all. 

Much of the quarrels and hatred which arise 
between married people come in my mind firom 
the husband's rage and revolt at discovering that 
his slave and bedfellow, who is to mmister to all 
his wishes, and is church-sworn to honour and 
obey him — ^is his superior; and that he^ and not 
she, ought to be the subordinate of the twain : and 
in these controversies, I think, lay the cause of my 
Lord's anger against his lady. When he left her, 
she began to think for herself, and her thoughts 
were not in his favour. After the illumination, 
when the love-lamp is put out that anon we spoke 
of, and by the common daylight we look at the 
picture, what a daub it looks! what a clumsy 
effigy ! How many men and wives come to this 
knowledge, think you ? And if it be pamftJ to a 
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woman to find herself mated for life to a boor, and The 
ordered to love and honour a dullard ; it is worse tjrrant in 
still for the man himself perhaps, whenever in his Pp^ses- 
dim comprehension the idea dawns that his slave 
and drudge yonder is, in truth, his superior ; that 
the woman who does his bidding, and submits to 
his humour, should be his lord ; that she can think 
a thousand things beyond the power of his muddled 
brains; and that in yonder head, on the pillow 
opposite to him, lie a thousand feelings, mysteries 
of thought, latent scorns and rebellions, whereof he 
only dimly perceives the existence as they look out 
furtively from her eyes : treasures of love doomed 
to perish without a hand to gather them ; sweet 
fancies and images of beauty that would grow and 
imfold themselves into flower ; bright wit that 
would shme like diamonds could it be brought into 
the sun; and the tyrant in possession crushes the 
outbreak of all these, drives them back like slaves 
into the dungeon and darkness, and chafes without 
that his prisoner is rebellious, and his sworn subject 
undutifiil and refractory. So the lamp was out in 
Castlewood Hall, and the lord and lady there saw 
each other as they were. With her illness and 
altered beauty my Lord's fire for his wife dis- 
appeared; with his selfishness and faithlessness 
her foolish fiction of love and reverence was rent 
away. Love ! — who is to love what is base and 
imlovely? Respect! — who is to respect what is 
gross and sensual? Not all the marriage oaths 
sworn before all the parsons, carctinals, ministers, 
muftis, and rabbins in the world, can bind to that 
monstrous allegiance. This couple was living apart 
then ; the woman happy to be allowed to love and 
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Beatrix tend her children (who were never of her own good- 
the \^ill away from her), and thankful to have saved 

coquette g^^j^ treasures as these out of the wreck m which 
the better part of her heart went down. 

These young ones had had no instructors save 
their naother, and Doctor Tusher for their theology 
occasionally, and had made more progress than 
might have been expected under a tutor so indul- 
gent and fond as Lady Castle wood. Beatrix could 
sing and dance like a nymph. Her voice was her 
fatheir's delight after dinner. She ruled over the 
house with little imperial ways, which her parents 
coaxed and laughed at. She had long learned the 
value of her bright eyes, and tried experinjents in 
coquetry, in corpore viii^ upon, rustics and country 
squires, until she should prepare to conquer the 
world and the fashion. She put o^ a new ribbon 
to welcome Harry Esmond, made eyes at him, and 
directed her young smiles at him, not a little to the 
amusement of the young man, and the joy of her 
father, who laughed his great laugh, and encouraged 
her in her thousand antics. Lady Castlewood 
watched the child gravely and sadly: the little 
one was pert in her replies to her mother, yet eager 
in her protestations of love and promises of amend- 
ment; and as ready to cry (after a little quarrel 
brought on by her own giddiness) until she had 
won back her mamma's favour, as she was to risk 
the kind lady's displeasure by fresh outbreaks of 
restless vanity. From her mother's sad looks she 
fled to her father's chair and boozy laughter. She 
already set the one against the other : and the little 
rogue delighted in the mischief which she knew 
how to make so early* 
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The young heir of Castlewood was spoiled by Chunsy 
father and mother both. He took their caresses 
as men do, and as if they were his right. He 
had his hawks and his spaniel dog, his little horse 
and his beagles. He had learned to ride, and to 
drink, and to shoot flying: and he had a small 
court, the sons of the huntsman and woodman, as 
became the heir-apparent, taking after the example 
of my Lord his &ther. If he had a headache, 
his mother was as much frightened as if the plague 
were in the house: my Lord laughed and jeered 
in his abrupt way — (indeed, 'twas on the day 
after New Year's Day, apd an e^^cess of n^ipcc'^ 
pie] — and said with some of his usual oaths, 

**D it, Harry Esmond — you see how my 

Lady takes on about Frank's megrim. She used 
to be sorry about me, my boy (pass the tankard, 
Harry), and to be frightened if I had a head- 
ache once. She don't care about my head now. 
They're like that — women are — all the same, 
Harry, all jilts in their hearts. Stick to college 
— stick to punch and buttery ale: and nerer see 
a woman that's handsomer than an old cin4er- 
faced bedmaker. That's my counsel." 

It was my Lord's custom to fling out many 
jokes of this nature, in presence of his wife and 
children, at meals— clumsy sarcasms which my 
Lady turned many a time, or which, sometimes, 
she affected not to hear, or which now and 
again would hit their mark and make the poor 
victim wiace (as you could see by her flushing 
face and eyes filling with tears), or which again 
worked her up to anger and retort, when, in 
answer to one of these heavy bolts, she would 
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The flash back with a quiyering reply. The pah* were 
whole not happy ; nor indeed was it happy to be with 
duty of jjjgjjj^ ^3g tj^3t youthfid lore and truth should 
^ end in bitterness and bankruptcy ! To see a 

young couple loying each other is no wonder; 
but to see an old couple loving each other is the 
best sight of all. Harry Esmond became the 
confidant of one and the other — ^that is, my Lord 
told the lad all his griefs and wrongs (which 
were indeed of Lord Castlewood*s own makmg), 
and Harry divined my Lady's ; his affection lead- 
mg him easily to penetrate the hypocrisy under 
which Lady Castlewood generally chose to go 
disguised, and see her heart aching whilst her 
face wore a smile. 'Tis a hard task for women 
in life, that mask which the world bids them 
wear. But there is no greater crime than for a 
woman who is ill-used and unhappy to show that 
she is so. The world is quite relentless about 
bidding her to keep a cheerful face; and our 
women, like the Malabar wives, are forced to go 
smiling and pamted to sacrifice themselves with 
their husbands; their relations bemg the most 
eager to push them on to their duty, and, under 
their shouts and applauses, to smother and hush 
their cries of pain. 

So, into the sad secret of his patron's house- 
hold, Harry Esmond became mitiated, he scarce 
knew how. It had passed under his eyes two 
years before, when he could not understand it; 
but reading, and thought, and experi«ice of men, 
had oldened him ; and one of the deepest sorrows 
of a life which had never, in truth, been very 
happy, came upon him now, when he was com- 
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pelled to understand and pity a grief which he An mi- 
stood quite powerless to relieye. wiUjofiT 

nonjuror 

It hath been said my Lord would never take 
the oath of allegiance, nor his seat as a peer of 
the kingdom of Ireland, where, indeed, he had 
but a nominal estate ; and refused an English 
peerage which King William's government offered 
him as a bribe to secure his loyalty. 

He might have accepted this, and would, doubt- 
less, but for the earnest remonstrances of his wife, 
who ruled her husband's opinions better than she « 
could govern his conduct, and who, being a simple- ^ 
hearted woman, with but one rule of faith and 
right, never thought of swerving from her fidelity 
to the exiled family, or of recognising any other 
sovereign but King James; and though she ac- 
quiesced in the doctrine of obedience to the 
reigning power, no temptation, she thought, could 
induce her to acknowledge the Prince of Orange 
as rightfU monarch, nor to let her lord so 
acknowledge him. So my Lord Castlewood re- 
mained a nonjuror all his life nearly, though his 
self-denial caused him many a pang, and left him 
sulky and out of humour. 

The year after the Revolution, and all through 
King William's life, 'tis known there were con- 
stant intrigues for the restoration of the exiled 
family; but if my Lord Castlewood took any 
share of these, as is probable, 'twas only for a 
short time, and when Harry Esmond was too 
young to be introduced into such important 
secrets. 

But in the year 169$, when that conspiracy of 
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King Sir John Fenwkk, Colonel Lowick, and oth^s, 
Wfflwn's was set on foot, for waylaying King William as 
deovfettcy j^^ ^^^jjjg fj-^^i Hampton Court to London, and a 
secret plot was formed, in which a yast number 
of the nobility and people of honour were engaged, 
Father Hok appeared at Castlewood, and taught 
a young friend with him, a gentleman whom 'twas 
easy to see that both my Lotd and the Father 
treated with uncommon deference. Harry Esmond 
saw this gentleman, and knew and recognised him 
in after life, as shall be shown in its place; and 
he has little doubt now that my Lord Viscount 
wa$ implicated somewhat in the transactions which 
always kept Father Holt employed and travelling 
hither and thither, under a dozen of different 
names and disguises. The Father's companion 
went fey the name of Captain James; and it was 
imder a very different name and appearance that 
Harry Esmond afterwards saw him. 

It was the next year that the Fenwick con- 
spiracy blew up, which is a matter of public history 
now, and which ended in the execution of Sir John 
and ma»y more, who suffered manfiilly for their 
treason, and who were attended to Tyburn by my 
Lady's father Dean Armstrong, Mr. ColHer, and 
other stout nonjuring clergymen, who absolved diem 
at the gallows-foot. 

*Tis known that when Sir John was apprehended, 
discovery was made of a great number of names of 
gentlemen engaged in the conspiracy : when, with a 
noble wisdom and clemency, the Prince bunied the 
list of conspirators furnished to him, and said he 
would know no more. Now it was after this ^at 
Lord 'Ca«tkrv(^ood swore liis great oath, that 
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would neyer, so help him Heaten, be engaged in My Lord 

any transaction against that brave and mercify man ; teams 

and so he told Holt when the indefatigable priest ^^ 

visited him, and would have had him engage in a 

further conspiracy. After this my Lord ever spoke 

of King William as he was — as one of the wisest, 

the bravest, and the greatest of men. My Lady 

Esmond (for her part) said she could never pardon 

the King, first, for ousting his father-in-iaw from 

his throne, and, secondly, for not being constant to 

his wife, the Princess Mary. Indeed, I think if 

Nero were to rise again, and be King of England, 

and a good family man, the ladies would pardon 

him. My Lord laughed at his wife's objections — 

the standard of virtue did not fit him much. 

The last conference which Mr. Hdi had >vith 
his Lordship took place when Harry was come 
home for his first vacation from college (Hatry 
saw his old tutor but for a half-hour, and exchanged 
no private words with him), and their talk, what- 
ever it might be, left my Lord Viscount very much 
disturbed in mind — so much so, that his wife, and 
his young kinsman, Henry Esmond, could not but 
observe his disquiet. After Holt was gone, my 
Lord rebuffed Esmond, and again treated him with 
the greatest deference ; he shunned his wife's ques- 
tions and company, and looked at his children With 
such a face of gloom and anxiety, muttering, "Pbor 
children — ^poor children ! " in a way that could not 
but fill those whose life it was to watch him and 
obey him with great alarm. For which gloom, eatii 
person interested in the Lord Castle wood framed 
in his or her own mind an interpretation. 

My Lady, widi a laugh of crtiei bitterhfess, satid, 
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How ** I suppose the person at Hexton has been ill, or 
Harry has scolded him" (for my Lord's infatuation about 
P*J^ Mrs. Marwood was known only too well). Young 
Esmond feared for his money affairs, into the con- 
dition of which he had been initiated ; and that the 
expenses, always greater than his revenue, had caused 
Lord Castle wood disquiet. 

One of the causes why my Lord Viscount had 
taken young Esmond into his special favour was a 
trivial one, that hath not before been mentioned, 
though it was a very lucky accident in Henry Es- 
mond's life. A very few months after my Lord's 
coming to Castlewood, in the winter time — the little 
boy being a child in a petticoat, trotting about — it 
happened that little Frank was with his father after 
dinner, who fell asleep over his wine, heedless of 
the child, who crawled to the fire ; and, as good 
•fortune would have it, Esmond was sent by his 
mistress for the boy just as the poor little scream- 
ing urchin's coat was set on fire by a log; when 
Esmond, rushing forward, tore the dress off the 
infant, so that his own hands were burned more 
than the child's, who was frightened rather than 
hurt by this accident. But certainly 'twas provi- 
dential that a resolute person should have come in 
at that instant, or the child had been burned to 
death probably, my Lord sleeping very heavily after 
drinking, and not waking so cool as a man should 
who had a danger to face. 

Ever after this the father, loud in his expressions 
9f^;remorse and humility for being a tipsy good- 
for-nothing, and of admiration for Harry Esmond, 
whom his Lordship would style a hero ft)r doing 
a very trifling service, had the tenderest regard for 
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his son's preserver, and Harry became quite as one Decern- 
of the family. His burns were tended with the ^^ the 
greatest care by his kind mistress, who said that ^ ' 
Heaven had sent him to be the guardian of her 
children, and that she would love him all her life. 

And it was after this, and from the very great 
love and tenderness which had grown up in this 
little household, rather than from the exhortations 
of Dean Armstrong (though these had no small 
weight with him), that Harry came to be quite of 
the religion of his house and his dear mistress, of 
which he has ever since been a professing member. 
As for Doctor Tusher's boasts that he was the 
cause of this conversion — even in these young days 
Mr.: Esmond had such a contempt for the Doctor, 
that had Tusher bade him believe anything (which 
he did not — ^never meddling at all), Harry would 
that instant have questioned the truth on't. 

My Lady seldom drank wine ; but on certain 
days of the year, such as birthdays (poor Harry 
had never a one) and anniversaries, she took a little ; 
and this day, the 29th December, was one. At 
the end, then, of this year, '96, it might have been 
a fortnight after Mr. Holt's last visit, Lord Castle- 
wood being still very gloomy in mind, and sitting 
at table — ^my Lady bidding a servant bring her a 
glass of wine, and looking at her husband with one 
of her sweet smiles, said — 

"My Lord, will you not fill a bumper too, and 
let me call a toast ? *' 

" What is it, Rachel ? *' says he, holding out his 
empty glass to be filled. 

" *Ti8 the 29th of December,*' says my Lady, 
with her fond look of gratitude : " and my toast 
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iffliciMi- i^ * Harry — and God WesB him who saved ray 

visitow .^y. i^Qp^ looked at Harry hard, and di^ank the 
glasB, bttt'dttppedit'downon the tahte in a moment, 
afid, "wiiti ift «ort of groan, rose up, Knd went out of 
^t ro^m. What was the matter ? We all knew 
that'Bome great grief was over him. 

Whtdier my L<)rd*'8 frudeiwe had made "him 
ridier, ^r legacies had fatten to hhfi, wi>ich •enabled 
him io ^nfpott a greater ttJtfifelisJwient than that 
frugal one v/hMi had heentoo nauch for his small 
metfBfs, Harry "Bsmond kBtewnOf; but the house 
«f Qmlewood was wow en "a settle much more 
«ottly Uhan it had been during the -first years ef his 
Lord&hip's cxmiteg to the titfc. There were more 
horses in the stable amd more seYvfints in the hall, 
md many wore guests coming and "gomg now than 
formerly, "^htta it was found difficult enough by 
the BtriceestHJconomy to keep l!he house as befitted 
«toe of ^his Lordship*^ rank, and the estate out of 
iklht. And k did not require very miich penetra- 
tion to "find that matsy of the new acquaintances at 
CJftBtkwood were 'not agreeable to the lady there : 
-flot that she eter treat^ them or any mortal with 
nuyrtiing but courtesy ; 'but they were persons who 
cc^iA n^ be welcome to her ; and whose ^society 
a lady T§D refined and reserved could scarce detrire 
for her children. There came ftiddfing squires 
^Wwn the country round, who bawled their songs 
under her windows and drank themselves tipsy 
%ith my 'Lwd'i "punch and ale : there came officers 
from Hexton, in whose company our little lord 
't(«6 made to liear talk and to drink, and swear too, 
^ a Way thlit made the <ielic«!e lady treynfble for 
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her 6on. Esmond tried to console her by saymg, Bad com- 

what he knew of hu College experience, that with P«iy ^pr 

this sort of company and conversation a man must S^^^ " 

fall in sooner or later in his course through the 

world ; and it mattef«d rerj little whether he heard 

it at twelve years oid or twenty — ^the youths who 

quitted mothers' apron-strings the latest being not 

unconunonly the wildest rakes. But it was about 

her daughter that Lady Castle wood was the most 

anxious, and the danger which she thought menaced 

the littJe Beatrix from the indulgences which her 

father gave her (it must be owned that my 'Lord, 

since these unhappy domestic differences especially, 

was at once violent in his language to the children 

when angry, as he was too familiar, not to say 

coarse, wh«i he was in a good-humour), and from 

the company into which the careless lord brought 

the child. 

Not very far off from Castlewood is Sark Castle, 
where the Marchioness of Sark lived, who was 
known to have been a mistress of the late King 
Charles — ^and to this house, whither indeed a great 
part of the country gentry went, my Lord insisted 
upon going, not only himself, but on taking his 
little daughter and son, to play with the children 
there. The children were nothing loth, for the 
house was splendid, and the welcome kind enough. 
But roy Lady, justly no doubt, thought that the 
children of such a mother as that noted Lady Sark 
had heeny could be no good company for her two ; 
and spoke her mind to ^r lord. His own lan- 
guage when he was thwarted was not indeed of the 
gentlest : to be brief, there was a family dispute on 
this, as there had be«n on many other points — and 
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Lady the lady was not only forced to gire in, for the 
Sark other's will was law — ^nor could she, on account 
C^l*^ of their tender age, tell her children what was the 
wood "^^^^ of her objection to their visit of pleasure, or 
indeed mention to them any objection at all — but she 
had the additional secret mortification to find them 
returning delighted with their new friends, loaded 
with presents from them, and eager to be allowed to 
go back to a place of such delights as Sark Castle. 
Every year she thought the company there would 
be more dangerous to her daughter, as from a child 
Beatrix grew to a woman, and her daily increasing 
beauty, and many faults of character too, expanded. 
It was Harry Esmond's lot to see one of the 
visits which the old Lady of Sark paid to the 
lady of Castlewood Hall : whither she came in 
state with six chestnut horses and blue ribbons, 
a page on each carriage step, a gentleman of the 
horse, and anned servants riding before and behind 
her. And, but that it was unpleasant to see Lady 
Castlewood' s face, it was amusing to watch the 
behaviour of the two enemies : the frigid patience 
of the younger lady, and the unconquerable good- 
humour of the elder — ^who would see no offence 
whatever her rival intended, and who never ceased 
to smile and to laugh, and to coax the children, 
and to pay compliments to every man, woman, 
child, nay dog, or chair and table, in Castlewood, 
so bent was she upon admirmg everything there. 
She lauded the children, and wished — ^as indeed 
she well might — ^that her own family had been 
brought up as well as those cherubs. She had 
never seen such a complexion as dear Beatrix's 
— though to be sure she had a right to it from 
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father and mother — Lady Castle wood's was indeed Enter my 
a wonder of freshness, and Lady Sark sighed to Lord 
think she had not been bom a fair woman ; and Mohun 
remarking Harry Esmond, with a fascinating 
superannuated smile, she complimented him on his 
wit, which she said she could see from his eyes and 
forehead ; and yowed that she would neyer haye him 
at Sark until her daughter were out of the way. 

Chap. XII 

My Lord Mohun comes amongf ns for no 
Good 

'yHERE had ridden along with this old 
"^ Princess's cavalcade two gentlemen : her son 
my Lord Firebrace and his friend my Lord 
Mohun, who both were greeted with a great deal 
of cordiality by the hospitable Lord of Castle- 
wood. My Lord Firebrace was but a feeble- 
minded and weak-limbed young nobleman, small 
in stature and limited in understanding — to judge 
from the talk young Esmond had with him ; but 
the other was a person of a handsome presence, 
with the hel air, and a bright daring warlike 
aspect, which, according to the chronicle of those 
days, had already achieved for him the conquest 
of several beauties and toasts. He had fought 
and conquered in France, as well as in Flanders ; 
he had served a couple of campaigns with the 
Prince of Baden on the Danube, and witnessed 
the rescue of Vienna from the Turk. And he 
spoke of his military exploits pleasantly, and with 
the manly freedom of a soldier, so as to delight 
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My Lady all his hearers at Castlewood, who were little 
mistrusts accustomed to meet a companion so agreeable. 

^*^ On the first day this noble company came, my 
Lord would not hear of their tkparture before 
dinner, and carried away the gentlemen to amuse 
them, whilst his wife was left to do the honours 
of her house to the old Marchioness and her 
daughter within. They looked at the stables, 
where my Lord Mohun praised the horses, 
though there was but a poor show there : they 
walked oyer the old house and gardens, and 
fought the siege of Qliyer's, time oyer again : 
they played a game of rackets in the old court, 
where my Lord Castlewood beat my Lord 
Mohun, who said he loyed bali of all things, 
and would quickly come back to Casdewood 
for his revenge. After dinner they played bowk, 
and drank punch in the green alky; and when 
they parted they were sworn friends, my Lord 
Castlewood kissing the other htd before he 
mounted on horseback, and pronouncing him the 
best companion he had met for many a long day. 
All night long, oyer his tobacco-pipe, Castle- 
wood did not cease to talk to Harry Esmcmd 
in praise of his new friend, and in fact did not 
leaye off speaking of him until his Lord«hip was 
so tipsy that he could not speak plainly any 
more. 

At breakfast next day it was the same talk 
renewed ; and when my Lady said there was 
something free in the Lord Mohun^s looks and 
manner of speech which caused her to mistrust 
him, her lord burst out with oce of his laughs 
and oaths ; said that he neyer liked man, woman. 
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or beast, but what she was snre to be jealous A 
of it; that Mohua was tJbe< pretuest fellow in domestic 
Eoglaod J that he hajped to see; moce of him whilst 'scene 
in the countj^; and that hfi would let Mohna 
know what my Lady Prude said of him. 

^•Indeed," Lady Castlewood said, "I liked 
hi« conyersation well enough* 'Tis more a^musing 
than that of most people I know. I thou^t it, 
I own, too free ; not from what he said, aa rather 
from what he iiapiied.'' 

"Psha^ your Ladyship doe* no^ know the 
worid,'' said her husband ; ^* and you have always 
been as squeamish as when you wece a miss of 
fifteen.'* 

<<You found no fault whea I was a misa at 
fifteen," 

*' Begad, madam> you ace grown too old for % 
pinafore now ; and I hold that 'tis for me to jpdge 
w4iat company my wife shall see," said o^y Lordy 
slapping the table. 

^^Inideed, Francis, 1 ne^r thought ojtfcerwise,** 
aaswered my Lady, risia^ and dio^ing him a 
curtsey^ in which stately action, 'i there wa4 
obedience^ there was defiance tooi ^d id which 
a bystander, de^y interested in the hapj^i^ss of 
that pair as Harry EsflMod was, might $ee how 
hopelessly separated they weve ; what a grea^ gulf 
of difference and discord had run between them. 

^By G — d! Mohun ia the best fellow in 
England ; and V\\ mite him here, just to plague 
that woman. Did you ever see such a frigid ia^ 
solence ae it is, Harry ? That's the way she treats 
me," he broke out, storming, and his face grow- 
bg red as he clenched his fists and went on. 
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Angfiy in- « I'm nobody in my own house. I* m to be the 
ferionty humble servant of that parson's daughter. By 
JoTC ! Vd rather she should fling the dish at my 
head than sneer at me as she does. She puts 
me to shame before the children with her d — -— d 
airs ; and, 1*11 swear, tells Frank and Beaty that 
papa's a reprobate, and that they ought to de- 
spise me.'* 

"Indeed and indeed, sir, I never heard her 
say a word but of respect regarding you," Harry 
Esmond interposed. 

" No, curse it ! I wish she would speak. But 
she never does. She scorns me, and holds her 
tongue. She keeps off from me, as if I was a 
pestilence. By George! she was fond enough of 
her pestilence once. And when I came a-courting, 
you would see miss blush — blush red, by George ! 
for joy. Why, what do you think she said to 
me, Harry ? She said herself, when I joked with 
her about her d d smiling red cheeks: *'Tis 
as they do at Saint James's; I put up my red 
flag when my king comes.* I was the king, you 
see, she meant. But ndw, sir, look at her ! I 
believe she would be glad if I was dead; and 
dead I've been to her these five years— ever since 
you all of you had the small-pox : and she never 
forgave me for going away." 

" Indeed, my Lord, though 'twas hard to for- 
give, I think my mistress forgave it," Harry 
Esmond said; <^and remember how eagerly she 
watched your Lordship's return, and how sadly 
she turned away when she saw your cold looks." 

*< Damme ! " cries out my Lord ; ** would you 
have had me wait and catch the small - pox ? 
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Where the deuce had been the good of that? Castie- 
1*11 bear danger with any man — ^but not useless wood 
danger — no, no. Thank you for nothing. And pr«*chc8 
— you nod your head, and I know yery well, ^c"^*^" 
Parson Harry, what you mean. There was the 
— ^the other afFair to make her angry. But is 
a woman never to forgiye a husband who goes 
a-tripping ? Do you take me for a saint ? " 

"Indeed, sir, I do not," says Harry, with a 
smile. 

** Since that time my wife's as cold as the 
statue at Charing Cross. I tell thee she has no 
forgiveness in her, Henry. Her coldness blights 
my whole life, and sends me to the pimch-bowl, 
or driving about the country. My children are 
not mine, but hers, when we are together. 'Tis 
only when she is out of sight with her abominable 
cold glances, that run through me, that they'll 
come to me, and that I dare to give them so 
much as a kiss; and that's why I take 'em and 
love 'em in other people's houses, Harry. I'm 
killed by the very virtue of that proud woman. 
Virtue ! give me the virtue that can forgive ; give 
me the virtue that thinks not of preserving itself, 
but of making other folks happy. Damme, what 
matters a scar or two if 'tis got in helping a friend 
in ill fortune?" 

And my Lord again slapped the table, and took 
a great draught from the tankard. Harry Esmond 
admired as he listened to him, and thought how 
the poor preacher of this self-sacrifice had fled 
from the small-pox, which the lady had borne so 
cheerfidly, and which had been the cause of so 
much disunion in the lives of all in this house. 
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Woiilcl-be ** How weil men preach," diought the young man, 
mediiitof «and each is, the example in his own sermon! 
"Horn each has a story in a dispute, and a true one, 
too, and both ace right or wrong as you will.** 
Harry's heart was pained within him^ to watch 
the struggles and pangs that tore the breast of this 
kind, m^nly friend and protector. 

"Indeed, sir,'* said he, "I wish to God that 
my mistress could hear you speak as I have heard 
you; she would know much that would make her 
life the happier, could she hear it.** But my Lord 
flung away with one of his oaths, and a jeer : he 
said that Parson Harry was a good fiellow ; but that 
as for women, all women were alike — all jadea and 
heartless. So a man dashes a fine yase down, and 
despises it for being broken. It may be worthless 
*-^ue : but who had the keeping of it, and who 
shattered it? 

Harry, who would haye given his life to make 
his benefactress and her husband hq)py, bethought 
him, now tl^t he saw what my Lord's state of 
nund was, and that he really had a great deal of 
that love left in his heart, and ready foe hift wife's 
acceptance if she would take it, whether he could 
not be a means of reconciliation between these two 
persons, whom he revered the most in the world. 
And he cast about how he should break a part of 
his mind to his mistress, and warn her that in his, 
Harry's opinion, at least, her husband was still her 
adaurer, and even her lover. 

But he found the subject a very di^ult one to 
handle, when he ventured to remonstrate, which he 
did in the very gravest tone (for long confidence 
and reiterated proofs of devotion and loyalty had 
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giyen him a sort of authority in the house, which Mr Lady 
he resumed as soon aaever he returned to it), and inmgnant 
with a speech that should have some effect, as, 
indeed, it was uttered with the speaker's own 
heart, he rentured most gently to hint to his adored 
mistress that she was doing her husband harm by 
her ill opinion of him, and that the happiness of 
all the family dependfid upon setting her right. 

She, who was ordinal Uy calm and most gentle, 
and full of smiles and soft attentions, flushed up 
when young Esmond so ^>oke to her, and rose 
from her chair, looking at him with a haughtiness 
and indication that he had neTer before known her 
to display. She was quite an altered being for that 
moment; and looked an angry princess insulted by 
a Tassal. 

"Have you ever heard me utter a word in my 
Lord's disparagement?'' she asked hastily, hissing 
out her words, and stamping her foot. 

" Indeed, no," Esmond said, looking down. 

"Are you come to me as his ambassador—- 
yottP" she continued. 

"I would sooner see peace between you than 
anything else in the world," Harry answered, "a«d 
would go of any embassy that had that end." 

**Soyou are my Lovd's go-between?" she went 
on, not regarding this speech. "You are sent to 
bid me back into slavery again, and inform me that 
my Lord's favour is graciously restored to his handr 
maid ? He is weary of Covent Garden, is he, that 
he comes home and would have the fatted calf 
kUled?" 

"There's good authority for it surely," said 
Esmond. 
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And ** For a son, yes ; but my Lord is not my son. 
sava^ly It was he who cast me away from him. It was he 
sarcastic ^Jjq broke our happiness down, and he bids me to 
repair it. It was he who showed himself to me at 
last as he was, not as I had thought him. It is he 
who comes before my children stupid and senseless 
with wine — who leaves our company for that of 
frequenters of tarems and bagnios — ^who goes from 
his home to the city yonder and his friends there, 
and when he is tired of them returns hither, and 
expects that I shall kneel and welcome him. And 
he sends you as his chamberlain ! What a proud 
embassy! Monsieur, I make you my compliment 
of the new place.*' 

"It would be a proud embassy, and a happy 
embassy too, could I bring you and my Lord to- 
gether,'* Esmond replied. 

" I Resume you have fulfilled your mission now, 
sir. 'Twas a pretty one for you to undertake. I 
don't know whether 'tis your Cambridge philosophy, 
or time, that has altered your ways of thinking," 
Lady Castle wood continued, still in a sarcastic tone. 
"Perhaps you too hare learned to love drink, 
and to hiccup over your wine or punch ; — which is 
your worship's favourite liquor? Perhaps you too 
put up at the * Rose * on your way to London, and 
have your acquaintances in Covent Garden. My 
services to you, sir, to principal and ambassador, 
to master and — and lacquey." 

" Great heavens ! madam," cried Harry. "What 
have I done that thus, for a second time, you insult 
me ? Do you wish me to blush for what I used to 
be proud of, that I lived on your bounty ? Next to 
doing you a service (which my life would pay for). 
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you know that to receiye one from you is my highest An in- 
pleasure. What wrong haye I done you that you sidious 
should wound me so, cruel woman?" enemy 

" What wrong ? *' she said, looking at Esmond 
with wild eyes. "Well, none — ^none that you 
know of, Harry, or could help. Why did you 
bring back the small-pox," she added, after, a 
pause, " from Castlewood Tillage ? You could 
not help it, could you? Which of us knows 
whither fate leads us? But we were all happy, 
Henry, till then." And Harry went away from 
this coUoquy, thinking still that the estrangement 
between his patron and his beloved mistress was 
remediable, and that each had at heart a strong 
attachment to the other. 

The intimacy between the Lords Mohun and 
Castlewood appeared to increase as long as the 
former remained in the country; and my Lord of 
Castlewood especiaUy seemed never to be happy 
out of his new comrade's sight. They sported 
together, they drank, they played bowls and tennis : 
my Lord Castlewood would go for three days to 
Sark, and bring back my Lord Mohun to Castle- 
wood — where indeed his Lordship made himself 
very welcome to all persons, having a joke or a 
new game at romps for the children, all the talk 
of the town for my Lord, and music and gal- 
lantry and plenty of the beau langage for my 
Lady, and for Harry Esmond, who was never 
tired of hearing his stories of his campaigns and 
his life at Vienna, Venice, Paris, and the famous 
cities of Europe which he had visited both in 
peace and war. And he sang at my Lady's 
harpsichord, and played cards or backgammon, or 
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Lord his new game of billiards with my Lord (of whom 
Double- he inrariably got the better) ; always having 
f»ce j^ consummate good- humour, and bearing him- 
self with a certain manly grace, that might exhibit 
somewhat of the camp and Alsatia pet^aps, but 
that had its charm, and stamped him a gentle- 
man : and his manner to Lady Castlewood was 
^o devoted and respectful, that she soon recovered 
from the first feelings of dislike which she had 
conceived against him — ^nay, before long, began to 
be interested in his spiritual welfare, and hopefid of 
his conversion, lending him books of piety, which 
he promised dutifully to study. With her my Lord 
talkied of reform, of settling into quiet life, quitting 
the court and town, and buying some land in the 
neighbourhood — ^though it must be owned that, 
when the two lords were together over their Bur- 
gundy after dinner, their talk was very different, 
and there was very iitde question of conversion 
on ray Lord Mobon's part. When diey got to 
their second bottle, Harry Esmond used com- 
monly to leave these two noble topers, who, 
though they talked freely enough, Heaven knows, 
in his presence (good Lord, what a set of stories, 
of Alsatia and Spring Garden, of the taverns and 
gaming-houses, of the ladies of the Court, and 
mesdames of the theatres, he can recall out of 
their godly conversation H — although, I say, they 
talked before Esmond ffeely, yet they seemed 
pleased when he went away, and then they had 
another bottle, and then they feU to cards, and 
then my Lord Mohun came to her Ladyship's 
dtawing-otyom ; leaving his boon companion to 
sleep off his wine. 
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'Twae a point of honour with the fine gentle- 'Fi^bm 
'men of those days to lose or win magnificently ^^^ , 
At their horse^matches, or games of cards and t^^fiTS 
dice — and you could never tell, from the de- 
meanour of these two lords afterwards, which 
had been successful and which the loser at tfieir 
^mes. Aiid when my Lady hinted to my Lord 
that he played more than she liked, he dismissed 
her with a "pish," and swore that nothing was 
more «qi»l than play betwixt gentlemen, if they 
did but keep it up long enough. And these kept 
it up long enough, you may be sure. A man of 
fashion of that time often passed a quarter of his 
day Ht cards, and another quarter at drink : I hare 
'known many a pretty fellow, who was a wit, too, 
ready of repartee, and possessed of a thousand 
graces, who would be puzzkd if he had to write 
more than his name. 

There is scarce any thoughtful man or woman, 
I suppose, but can look back upon his course or 
past life, and remember ^ome point, trifling as it 
may have seemed at the time of occurrence, which 
has nevertheless turned and altered his whole career. 
'Tis with almost all of us, as in M. MassfHon's 
magnificent image regarding King William, a ^rmn 
de sable that perverts or perhaps overthrows tis ; 
and 80 it was but a light word Bung in ^he air, 
a mere fres^ of perverse child's temper, iiiat 
brooght down a whole heap of crushing woes 
upon that family whereof Harry Esmond formed 
a part. 

Coming home to his dear Castlewood in the 
third year of his academical course (wherein he 
had now obtained some distinction, his Latin Poem 
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Yonth on the death of the Duke of Gloucester, Princess 
and Anne of Denmark's son, having gained him a medal, 

"•*"*y and introduced him to the society of the Uni- 
versity wits), Esmond found his little fiiend and 
pupil Beatrix grown to be taller than her mother, 
a slim and lovely young girl, with cheeks mant- 
ling with health and roses; with eyes like stars 
shining out of azure, with waving bronze hair clus- 
tered about the fairest young forehead ever seen: 
and a mien and shape haughty and beautiful, such 
as that of the famous antique statue of the huntress 
Diana — at one time haughty, rapid, imperious with 
eyes and arrows that dart and kill. Harry watched 
and wondered at this young creature, and likened 
her in his mind to Artemis with the ringing bow 
and shafts flashing death upon the children of 
Niobe ; at another time she was coy and melting 
as Luna shining tenderly upon Endymion. This 
fair creature, this lustrous Phoebe, was only young as 
yet, nor had nearly reached her full splendour : but 
crescent and brilliant, our young gentleman of the 
University, his head full of poetical fancies, his 
heart perhaps throbbing with desires undefined, 
admired this rising young divinity; and gazed at 
her ^though only as at some *' bright particular 
star,' far above his earth) with endless delight 
and wonder. She had been a coquette from the 
earliest times ahnost, trying her freaks and jealousies, 
her wayward frolics and winning caresses, upon all 
that came within her reach; she set her women 
quarrelling in the nursery, and practised her eyes 
on the groom as she rode behind him on the 
pillion. 

She was the darling and torment of father 
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and mother. She intrigued with each secretly; Awin- 
and bestowed her fondness and withdrew it, plied some 
them with tears, smiles, kisses, cajolements ; — jj^^* ^°" 
when the mother was angry, as happened often, "^^8^®' 
flew to the father, and sheltering behind him, 
pursued her victim ; when both were displeased, 
transferred her caresses to the domestics, or watched 
until she could win back her parents* good graces, 
either by surprising them into laughter and good- 
humour, or appeasing them by submission and 
artful humility. She was savo lata negotio^ like 
that fickle goddess Horace describes, and of whose 
"malicious joy" a great poet of our own has 
written so nobly — ^who, famous and heroic as he 
was, was not strong enough to resist the torture 
of women. 

It was but three years before that the child, then 
but ten years old, had nearly managed to make a 
quarrel between Harry Esmond and his comrade, 
good-natured, phlegmatic Thomas Tusher, who 
never of his own seeking quarrelled with anybody ; 
by quoting to the latter some silly joke which 
Harry had made regarding him — (it was the 
merest idlest jest, though it near drove two old 
friends to blows, and I think such a battle would 
have pleased her) — and from that day Tom kept 
at a distance from her; and she respected him, 
and coaxed him sedulously whenever they met. 
But Harry was much more easily ^peased, because 
he was fonder of the child ; and when she made 
mischief, used cutting speeches, or caused her 
friends pain, she excused herself for her fault not 
by admitting and deploring it, but by pleading not 
guilty, and asserting innocence so constantly and 
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Ia h with such seeming artlessness, tl^t it was impossible 
house to question her plei. In her childhood, they were 
divide^ but mischiefs then which she did ; but her power 
became more fatal as she grew older — as a kitten 
first plays with a ball, and then pounces on a tnrd 
and kills it. 'Tis not to be imagined that Harry 
Esmond had all this experience at this early stage 
of his life, whereof he is now writing the history — 
many things here noted were but known to him 
in later days. Almost eyerything Beatrix did or 
undid seemed good, or at least pardonable, to him 
then, and years afterwards. 

It happened, then, that Harry Esmond came 
home to Castlewood for his last yacation, with 
good hopes of a fellowship at his College, and a 
contented resolve to advance his fortime that way. 
'Twas in the first year of the present century, Mr. 
E6ilx>nd (as far as he knew the period of his tnrth) 
being then twenty-two years old. He found his 
quondam pupil shot up into this beauty of which 
vft have spoken, and promising yet more; her 
brother, mj Lord's son, a handsome, high-spirited, 
brave lad, generous and frank, and kind to every- 
body, save perhaps his sister, with whom Frank 
wa» at war (and not from his but her fault) — 
adcH-ing his mother, whose joy he was : and taking 
her side in the unhappy matrimonial difiPerences 
which were now permanent, while of course Mis- 
tre«s Beatrix ranged with her fether. When heads 
nf fiimiSes fall out, it must naturally be that thetr 
ifepei^nts wear the one or the other party's 
colour; and even in the parliaments in the servants' 
hall or the stables, Harry, who had an early 
ofeiffeniTiant turn, could see which were my Lead's 
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adherents and which my Lady's, and conjecture Tbe 
pretty shrewdly how their unlucky quarrd was power of 
debated. Our lacqueys sit in judgment <» us. * " 
My Lord's intrigues may be erer so stealthily 
conducted, but his yalet knows them ; and my 
Lady's woman carries her mistress' private history 
to the aenrants' scandal market, and exchanges it 
against the secrets of other abigails* 

Chap. XIII 

My Lord leaves us and his Evil behind him 

lV>r Y Lord Mohun (of whose exploits and fame 
some of the gentlemen of the University had 
brought down but ugly reports) was once more a 
guest at Castlewood, and seemingly more intimately 
allied with my Lord even than before. Once in 
the spring those two noblemen had ridden to Cam- 
bridge from Newmarket, whither they had gone 
for the horse-racing, and had honoured Harry 
Esmond with a visit at his rooms; after which 
Doctor Montague, the Master of the College, who 
had treated Harry somewhat haughtily, seebg ins 
familiarity with these great folks, smd that my Lofd 
Castkwood laughed and walked with his hmd on 
Harry's ahoulder, relented to Mr. Esmond, and 
condescended to be very civil to him; and aome 
daya after his arrival, Harry, laughing, told this 
story to Lady Esmond, vemarkii^ how strange tt 
was that men famous for learning and renowned 
over Europe, should, nevertheless, so bow down 
to a tide, and cringe to a inobleman ever <o poor. 
At this Mistress Beatrix dimg op her head, and 
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Growing said it became those of low origin to respect their 
*oacie^ betters; that the parsons made themselves a great 
deal too proud, she thought; and that she liked 
the way at Lady Sark's best, where the chaplain, 
though he loved pudding, as all parsons do, always 
went away before the custard. 

** And when I am a parson," says Mr. Esmond, 
" will you give me no custard, Beatrix ? " 

"You — you are different," Beatrix answered. 
** You are of our blood." 

" My father was a parson, as you call him," 
said my Lady. 

" But mine is a peer of Ireland," says Mistress 
Beatrix, tossing her head. ^* Let people know 
their places. I suppose you will have me go down 
on my knees and ask a blessing of Mr. Thomas 
Tusher, that has just been made a curate, and 
whose mother was a waiting-maid." 

And she tossed out of the room, being in one 
of her flighty humours then. 

When she was gone, my Lady looked so sad 
and grave, that Harry asked the cause of her dis- 
quietude. She said it was not merely what he 
said of Newmarket, but what she had remarked, 
with great anxiety and terror, that my Lord, ever 
since his acquaintance with the Lord Mohun espe- 
cially, had recurred to his fondness for play, which 
he had renounced smce his marriage. 

^* But men promise more than they are able to 
perform in marriage,*' said my Lady, with a sigh. 
" I fear he has lost large sums ; and our property, 
always small, is dwindling away under this reckless 
cUssipation. I heard of him in London with very 
wild company. Since his return letters and lawyers 
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are constantly coming and going : he seems to me The Km^ 
to have a constant anxiety, though he hides it under of the 
boisterousness and laughter. I looked through — Fireside 
through the door last night, and — and before," 
said my Lady, ^^and saw them at cards after 
midnight; no estate will bear that extrayagance, 
much less ours, which will be so diminished that 
my son will have nothing at all, and my poor 
Beatrix no portion ! " 

" I wish I could help you, madam," said Harry 
Esmond, sighing, and wishing that unayailingly, 
and for the thousandth time in his life. 

« Who can ? Only God," said Lady Esmond 
— ^**onLy God, in whose hands we are." And so 
it is, and for his rule oyer his family, and for his 
conduct to wife and children — subjects over whom 
his power is monarchical — ^any one who watches 
the world must think with trembUng sometimes 
of the account which many a man will- have to 
render. For in our society there's no law to 
control the King of the Fireside. He is master 
of property, happiness — life almost. He is free 
to punish, to make happy or unhappy — ^to ruin or 
to torture. He may kill a wife gradually, and 
be no more questioned than the Grand Seignior 
who drowns a slave at midnight. He may make 
slaves and hypocrites of his children; or friends 
and freemen ; or drive them into revck and enmity 
against the natural law of love. I have heard poli- 
ticians and coffee-house wiseacres talking over the 
newspaper, and railing at the tyranny of the French 
King, and the Emperor, and wondered how these 
(who are mooarchs, too,: in their way) govern their 
own dominions at home, where eaoh man rules 
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A girl 8 absolute. When the annals of each little reign 

thoneht- are shown to the Supreme Master^ under whom 

less ^g ijqJ^ sovereignty, histoories will be laid bare 

^^^ ^ of household tyrants as cruel as Amnrath, and 

as sayage as Nero, and as reckless and dissolute 

as Charles. 

If Harry Esmond's patron erred, 'twas in the 
litta: way, from a disposition rather self*indulgent 
than cruel ; and he might have been brought bock 
to much better feelings, had time been giten to him 
to bring his repentance to a lasting reform. 

As my L<^d and his friend Lord Mohxin were 
such close companions. Mistress Beatrix chose to 
be jealous of the latter; and the two gentlem^ 
often entertained each other by laughing, in their 
rude boisterous way, at the child's freaks of anger 
and show of dislike. " When thou art old enough, 
thou shah marry Lord Mohun," Beatrix's father 
would say : on which the girl would pout and say, 
** I would rather marry Tom Tusher." And be-* 
cause the Lord Mohun always showed an extreme 
gallantry to my Lady Castlewood, whom he pro- 
fessed to admire devotedly, one day, in answer to 
this old joke of her father's, Beatrix said, " I think 
my Lord would rather marry mamma than marry 
me ; and is waiting till you die to ask her." 

The words were said lightly and pertly by the 
girl one night before supper, as the &mily party 
were assemUed near the great fire. The t^o lords^ 
who were at cards, both gave a start; my Lady 
turned as red as scarlet, and ba^ Mistress Beatrix 
go to her own chamber ; whereupon the girl, putting 
on, as her wont was, the most ianoomt air, said, ^I 
am sure I meant nd wrong; I am sure mamma talks 
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a great deal more to Harry Esmond than she does lesd op 
to papa — and she cried when Harry went away, and to li 
she never does when papa goes away ! And last V>*«« 
night she talked to Lord Mohun for ever so long, 
and sent us out of the room, and cried when we 
came back, and—-*-" 

<<D -nl" cried out my Uord Castlewood^ 

oiit of all patience. <* Go out of the room^ yod 
little riper ! " and he started up and flung doWn 
his cards. 

" Ask Lord Mohun what I said to him, Francis," 
her Ladyship said, rising up with a scared ^ce^ 
but yet with a great and touching dignity and can- 
dour in her look and voice. " Come away with 
me, Beatrix." Beatrix sprang i^ too ; she was in 
tears now. 

** Dearest mamma, what have I done?" she 
asked. " Sure I meant no harm." And she 
clung to her mother, and the pair went otit sobbing 
together. 

"I will tell you what your wife said to me, 
Frank," my Lord Mohun cried. " Parson Harry 
may hear it; and, as I hope for heaven, every word 
I say ts true. Last night, with tears in. her eyes, 
your wife implored me to play no more with you 
at dice or at cards, and you know best whether what 
she asked was not for your good." 

« Of course it was, Mohun," says my Lord^ in 
a dry hard voice. "Of course you are a model 
of a man : and the world knows wha^ a saint 
you are." 

My Lord Mohun was separated from his wife, 
and had had many affairs of honour: of which 
women as usual had been the cause. 
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Peace- " I am no saint, though your wife is — and I can 
maktr answer for my actions as other people must for their 
Harry ^ords/' said my Lord Mohun. 

" By G — , my Lord, you shall," cried the other, 
starting up. 

"We have another little account to settle first, 
my Lord," says Lord Mohun. Whereupon Harry 
Esmond, filled with alarm for the consequences to 
which this disastrous dispute might lead, broke out 
into the most vehement expostulations with his 
patron and his adversary. " Gracious heavens ! " 
he said, "my Lord, are you going to draw a sword 
upon your n*iend in your own house? Can you 
doubt the honour of a lady who is as pure as 
heaven, and would die a diousand times rather 
than do you a wrong ? Are the idle words of a 
jealous child to set friends at variance ? Has not 
my mistress, as much as she dared do, besought 
your Lordship, as the truth must be told, to break 
your intimacy with my Lord Mohun; and to give 
up the habit which may bring ruin on your family ? 
But for my Lord Mohun's illness, had he not left 
you?" 

"'Faith, Frank, a man with a gouty toe can't 
run after other men's wives," broke out my Lord 
Mohun, who indeed was in that way, and with a 
laugh and a look at his swathed limb so &ank and 
comical, that the other, dashing his fist across his 
forehead, was caught by that infectious good-humour, 

and said with his oath, "D it, Harry, I believe 

thee," and so this quarrel was over, and the two 
gentlemen, at swords drawn but just nowy dropped 
their points, and shook hands. 

Beatipactficu " Go bring my Lady back," said 
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Harry's patron. Esmond went away only too glad brin^ 
to be the bearer of such good news. He found her about a 
at the door ; she had been listening there, but went '"^^oociH" 
back as he came. She took both his hands, hers * ^^ 
were marble cold. She seemed as if she would fall 
on his shoulder. "Thank you, and God bless you, 
my dear brother Harry," she said. She kissed his 
hand, Esmond felt her tears upon it: and leading 
her into the room, and up to my Lord, the Lord 
Castlewood, with an outbreak of feeling and affec- 
tion such as he had not exhibited for many a long 
day, took his wife to his heart, and bent oyer and 
kissed her and asked her pardon. 

" 'Tis time for me to go to roost. I will have 
my gruel a-bed," said my Lord Mohun: and 
limped off comically on Harry Esmond's arm. 
" By George, that woman is a pearl ! " he said ; 
"and 'tis only a pig that wouldn't value her. 
Have you seen the vulgar trapesing orange girl 
whom Esmond" — but here Mr* Esmond inter- 
rupted him, saying, that these were not aflairs for 
him to know. 

My Lord's gentleman came in to wait upon 
his master, who was no soccer in his nightcap 
and dressing-gown than he had another visitor 
whom his host insisted on sending to him: and 
this was no other than the Lady Castlewood her- 
self with the toast and gruel, which her husband 
bade her make and carry with her own hands in 
to her guest. 

Lbrd Castlewood stood looking after his wife 
as she went on this errand, and as he looked, 
Harry Esmond could not but gaze on him, and 
remarked in his patron's ^ce an expression of 
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and hears lore^ and grief^ and care, which yery much moved 
a confes- and touch^ the young man. Lord Castlewood's 
^^^ hands fell down at his sides, and his head on his 
breast, and presently he said — 

** You heard what Mohun said. Parson ? *' 

** That my Lady was a saint ? " 

** That there are two accounts to settle. I have 
been going wrong these five years, Harry Esmond. 
Ever since you brought th^ damned small-pox 
into the house, there has been a fate pursuing me, 
and I had best have died of it, and not run away 
from it like a coward. I left Beatrix with her 
relations, and went to London ; and I fell amcmg 
thieves, Harry, and I got back to confounded 
cards and dice, which I hadn't touched since 
my marriage — ^no, not since I was in the Duke's 
Guard, with those wild Mohocks. And I have 
been playing worse and worse, and going deeper 
and deq)er into it; and I owe Mohun two 
thousand pounds now; and when it's paid I am 
little better than a beggar. I don't like to look 
my boy in the face; he hates me, I know he 
does. And I have spent Beaty's little portion: 
and the Lord knows what will come if I lif«4 
The best thing I can do is to die, and release 
what portion of the estate b redeemable for the 
boy." 

Mohun was as much master at Castlewood as 
the owner of the Hall itself; and his equipages 
filled the stables, where, indeed, there was room 
m plenty for many more horses than Harry 
Esmond's impoiferished patron could afford to 
keep. He had arrived on horseback with his 
people; but when his gout broke out my Lord 
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Mohun sent to LoxKion for a light chaiie he had, Mohnn 
drawn by a pair of small horses, and running as plays a 
swift, wherever roads were good, as a Laplander's ^**P 
sledge. When this carriage came, his Lordship ' 

was eager to driye the Lady Castlewood abroad 
in it, and did so many times, smd at a rapid pace, 
greatly to his companion's enjoyment^ who loved 
the swift motion and the heakhy breezes over 
the downs which lie hard upon Castlewood, and 
stretch thence towards the sea. As this amnse- 
m^it was very pleasant to her, and her lord, far 
from showing any mistrust of her intimacy with 
Lord Mohan, encouraged her to be his com- 
panion — as if willing by his present extreme 
confidence to make up for any past mistrust 
which his jealousy had shown — ^the Lady Castle- 
wood enjoyed herself freely in this harmless diver- 
sion, which, it must be owned, her guest was very 
eager to give her; and it seemed that she grew 
the more free with Lord Mohun, and pleased with 
his company, because of some sacrifice which his 
gallantry was pleased to make in her favour. 

Seemg the two gentlemen constantly at cards 
still of evenings, Harry Esmond One day deplored 
to his mistress diat this fatal in£it;uatioo of her lord 
should continue ; and now they seemed reconciled 
together, begged his lady to hint to her husband 
that he should play no more. 

But Lady Cutlewood, smiling archly and gaily, 
said she would speak to him presently, and that^ 
for a few nights more at least, he might be let 
to have his amusement. 

<<Indeed> madam," s^d Hslrry, "you know 
not what it costs you; and 'tis easy for any 
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proving obeerrer who knows the game, to see that Lord 
his vil- Mohun ic by far the stronger of the two." 
^**°y» ** I know he is," says my Lady, still with ex- 
ceeding good-humour ; ^ he is not only the best 
player, but the kindest player in the world." 

** Madam, madam ! " Esmond cried, transported 
and provoked. ^< Debts of honour must be paid 
some time or other; and my master will be 
ruined if he goes on." 

" Harry, shall I tell you a secret ? " my Lady 
replied, with kindness and pleasure still in her eyes. 
"Francis will not be ruined if he goes on; he 
will be rescued if he goes on. I repent of having 
spoken and thought unkindly of the Lord Mohun 
when he was here in the past year. He is full of 
much kindness and good : and 'tis my belief that 
we shall bring him to better things. I have lent 
him Tillotson and your favourite Bishop Taylor, 
and he is much touched, he says ; and as a proof 
thxnisaoa pU«U)ce — (and herein lies my secret) — 
little better thaak he is doing with Francis ? He 
my boy in the face; win his money back again, 
does. And I have spent *he last four nights ; 
and the Lord knows what wat he will not be 
The best thing I can do is tonk. and my dear 
what portion of the estate b redeem., 
boy." -rn him 

Mohun was as much master at Castle^ who 
the owner of the Hall itself; and his <Uticuiar, 
filled the stables, where, indeed, there w«nothing 
in plenty for many more horses than m you ^ 
Esmond's impoiferished patron could affoK y>^ 
keep. He had arrived on horseback with ^a 
people; but when hia gout broke out my Loru- 
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hands together. Harry Esmond did not know which 
whether to laugh, to be angry, or to love his dear niy Lady 
mistress more than ever for the obstinate innocency ^iS 
with which she chose to regard the conduct of a 
man of the world, whose designs he knew better 
how to interpret. He told the lady, guardedly, 
but so as to make his meaning quite clear to her, 
what he knew in respect of the former life and 
conduct of this nobleman ; of other women against 
whom he had plotted, and whom he had over- 
come 5 of the conversation which he, Harry him- 
self, had had with Lord Mohun, wherein the lord 
made a boast of his libertinism, and frequently 
avowed that he held all women to be fair game 
(as his Lordship styled this pretty sport), and that 
they were all, without exception, to be won. And 
the return Harry had for his entreaties and remon- 
strances was a fit of anger on Lady Castlewood's 
part, who would not listen to his accusations ; she 
said and retorted that he himself must be very 
wicked and perverted to suppose evil designs where 
she was sure none were meant. " And this is the 
good meddlers get of interfering," Harry thought 
to himself with much battemess ; and his perplexity 
and annoyance were only the greater, because he 
could not speak to my Lord Castlewood himself 
upon a subject of this nature, or venture to advise 
or warn him regarding a matter so very sacred as 
his own honour, of which my Lord was naturally 
the best guardian. 

But though Lady Castlewood would listen to no 
advice from her young dependant, and appeared 
indignantly to refuse it when offered, Harry had 
the satisfaction to find that she adopted the counsel 
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Jetlom which «he profes^^ed to reject; for the next day 
Bt wpA she pleads a headache, when my Lord Mohun 
would h&ye had her driye out, and the next day 
the headache continued ; and next day, in a laugh- 
ing gay way> she proposed that the children should 
take her place in his Lordship's car, for they would 
be charmed with a ride of all things ; and she must 
not hare all the pleasure for htfself. My Lord 
gaye them a drive with a very good gmce, though, I 
dare say, with rage and disqipointment inwardly-^ 
not that hi9 heart was very seriously engaged in his 
designs upon this simple lady : but the life of such 
men i^ oAen one of intrigue, and they can no more 
go through the day without a woman to pursue, than 
a fox-hunter without his sport after breakfast. 

Under an afi^cted carelessness of demeanour, 
and though there was no outward demooatration 
of doubt upon his patron's part since the quarrel 
between the two lords, Harry yet saw that Lord 
Castlewood was watching his guest yery narrowly; 
and caught sight of distrust and smothered rage (as 
Harry thought) which foreboded no good. On 
the point of honour Esmond knew how touchy his 
patron was ; and watched him almost as a physician 
watches a patient, and it seemed to Urn that this 
one was slow to take the disease, though he could 
not throw off the poison when once it had mingled 
with his blood. We read in Shakspeare (whom 
the writer for his part considers to be far heyoad 
Mr. Congreye, Mr. Dryden, or any of the wits 
4if the present period)* that when jeakmsy is once 
declared, nor ppppy* aor mandragora, nor all the 
drowsy syrups of the East, will eyer soothe it or 



medicine it away* 
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Ib fine, the symptoms 6eemed to be so alarming Harry 
to this young physician (who, indeed, young as he speaks 
was, had felt the kind pulses of all those dear kins- ^^*» 
men), that Harry thought it would be his duty to 
warn my Lord Mohun, and let him know that his 
designs were suspected and watched. So one day, 
when in rather a petdsh humour his Lordship had 
sent to Lady Castlewood, who had promised to drire 
with him, and now refused to come, Harry said, 
" My Lord, if you will kindly give me a place by 
your side I will thank you ; I have much to say to 
you, and would like to speak to you alone." 

" You honour me by giving me your confidence, 
Mr. Henry Esmond,'* says the other, with a very 
grand bow. My Lord was always a fine gentle- 
man, and young as he was there was that in 
Esmond's manner which showed that he was a 
gentleman too, and that none might take a liberty 
with him — so the pair went out, and mounted 
the little carriage, which was in waiting for them 
in the court, with its two littk cream-coloured 
Hanoverian horses covered with splendid furniture 
and champing at the bit« 

"My Lord,'* says Harry Esmond, after they 
were got into the country, and pointing to my 
Lord Mohun's foot, which was swathed in flannel, 
and put up rather ostentatiously on a cushion-^ 
<* my Lord, I studied medicine at Cambridge." 

*< Indeed, Parson Harry," says he; "and are 
you going to take out a diploma: and cure your 
fellow-studwits of the " 

" Of the gout," says Harry, interrupting him, 
and looking him hard in the face: "I know a 
good deal about the gout." 
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discover- "I hope you may never have it. 'Tis an 
ing a ma- infernal disease," says my Lord, " and its twinges 
^g^rer, ^^ diabolical. Ah ! " and he made a dreadful 
wry face, as if he just felt a twinge. 

" Your Lordship would be much better if you 
took off all that flannel — ^it only serves to inflame 
the toe," Harry continued, looking his man full 
in the face. 

"Oh! it only serves to mflame the toe, does 
it ? " says the other, with an innocent air. 

"If you took off that flannel, and flung that 
absurd slipper away, and wore a boot," continues 
Harry. 

"You recommend me boots, Mr. Esmond?" 
asks my Lord. 

**Ye8, boots and spurs. I saw your Lordship 
three days ago run down the gallery fast enough," 
Harry goes on. " I am sure that taking gruel at 
night is not so pleasant as claret to your Lordship ; 
and besides it keeps your Lordship's head cool for 
play, whilst my patron's is hot and flustered with 
drink." 

"'Sdeath, sir, you dare not say that I don't 
play hit ? " cries my Lord, whipping his horses, 
which went away at a gallop. 

"You are cool when my Lord is drunk," Harry 
continued ; " your Lordship gets the better of my 
patron. I have watched you as I looked up from 
my books." 

" Yqu young Argus ! " says Lord Mohun, who 
liked Harry Esmond — and for whose company 
and wit, and a certain daring manner, Harry had 
a great liking too — " You young Argus ! you may 
look with all your hundred eyes and see we play 
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fair. I\e played away an estate of a uight, a^d mul 
I'ye played my shirt off my back ; and I've played S^^f* Wl*"' 
away my periwig and gone home in a nightcap. ^^IJ^* "^ 
But no man can say I ever took an advantage of ^ 
him beyond the advantage of the game. I played 
a dice-cogging scoundrel in Alsatia for his ears 
and won 'em, and have one of 'em in my lodg- 
ing in Bow Street in a bottle of spirits. Harry 
Mohun will play any man for anjrthing — always 
would." 

"You are plajring awful stakes, my Lord,,i]^ 
my patron's house," Harry said, " and more games 
than are on the cards." 

"What do you mean, sir?" cries my Lord^ 
turning round, with a flush on his face. 

" I mean," answers Harry, in a sarcastic toncj, 
" that your gout is well — if ever you, had it." 

" Sir ! " cried my Lord, getting hot. 

" And to tell the truth, I believe ypur Lordship 
has no more gou^ t^^an I have. At any rate^ 
change of air will do you goo4, my ^ord Mohun. 
And I mean £urly that you had bet^r go from. 
Castlewood." 

"And were you appointed to g^ve me this 
message ? " cries the Lord Mohun. " Did Frank 
Esmond commission you ? " 

" No one did. 'Twas the honour of my family 
that commissioned nae." 

" And you are prepared to answer this ? " cries 
the other, furiously lashing his horses. 

"Quite, my Lord; your Lordship will upset 
the carriage if you whip so hotly." 

" By George, you have a brave spirit I " my 
Lord cried out, bursting into a. laugh. "I sup- 
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Passion- pose 'tis diat infernal botte de Jesuite that makes 
atemppeal you so bold," he added. 

•* '*f is the peace of the family I love best in 
the worfd," Harry Esmond said warmly — "'tis 
the honour of a noble benefactor — the happiness of 
my dear mistress and her children. I owe them 
everything in life, my Lord; and would lay it 
down for any one of them. What brings you 
here to disturb this quiet household ? What keeps 
you lingering month after month in the country ? 
What makes you feign illness and wivent pretexts 
for delay ? Is it to win my poor patron's money ? 
Be generous, my Lord, and spare his weakness for 
the sake of his wife and children. Is it to practise 
upon the simple heart of a virtuous lady ? You 
might as well stOrm the Torwer single-handed. 
But you may blemish her name by Kght comments 
on it, or by lawless pursuits — and I don't deny that 
'tis in your power to make her unhappy. Spare 
these innocent people, and leave them.'* 

*«By the Loi'd,'! believe thoa hast an eye to 
die pretty Puritan thyself. Master Harry," says my 
Lord, with his reckless, good-humoured laugh, 
and as if he had been listening ^\ih interest to the 
passionate appeal of the young man. " Whisper, 
Harry. Art thou in love with her thyself? Hath 
tipsy Frank Esmond come by the way of all flesh?" 

" My Lord, my Lord," cried Harry, his fece 
fltn^hing and his eyes filling as he spoke, •* I' never 
had a mother, but I love this lady as one. I 
^ovship her as a devotee worships a saint. To 
hear her name spoken lightly seems blai^hemy to 
itte. Would you dare think of your own mother 
so, or suffer any one so to speak of her ? It h a 
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horror to me to fancy that any man should think of An acd- 
her impurely. I implore you, I beseech you, to <teflt 
leave her. Danger will come out of it*' 

"Danger, pshal *' says my Lord, giving a cut 
to the horses, which at this minute — ^for we were 
got on to the Downs — ^fairly ran off into a gallop 
that no pulling could stop. The rein broke in 
Lord Mohun's hands, and the furious beasts 
scampered madly fbrwawifi, the carnage swaying 
to and fro, and the persotis within it holdiag on 
to the sides as best they might until, seeing a great 
ravine before them, where an upset was inevitable, 
the two gentlemen leapt for their lives, each out of 
hh side of the chaise. Harry Esmond was quit 
for a fall on the grass, which was so severe that 
it stunned him for a minute ; but he got up presently 
very sick, and bleeding at the nose, but with no 
other hurt. The Lord Moihtfn waa not so fortu- 
nate ; he fell on his head against a stone> md lay 
on the ground, dead to all appearance. 

This misadveflftune happened as the gentlemen 
were on their return homewaixls; and my Lord 
CasUewood, with his son' ami datighter, who were 
going out for a ride, met the ponie» as they were 
gallo^ng with the car behind, the broken traces 
entangling their heels, and my Lord's neople 
turned and stopped them. It Waa young Frank, 
who spied out L«rd Mohun's scarlet coat as he 
lay on the ground, and che party made up to that 
unfortunate gentleman and Ewaond, who was now 
standing over him. Hia large periwig and feathered 
hat had ^len off, and he wa» t^eediitg profusdy 
from a wound on the forehead, and looking, and 
beibg indeed, a corpse. 
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A fiUse ^* Great God i . he's dead ! " says my Lord. 

B\Mxm " Ride, some one 5 fetch a doctor — stay. 1*11 go 

home and bring back Tusher ; he knows surgery," 

and my Lord, with his son after him^ gsdioped 

away. 

They were scarce gone when Harry Esmond, 
who was indeed but just come to himself be- 
thojught him of a similar accident which he had 
seen on a ride from Newmarket to Cambridge, and 
taking off a slecye of my Lord's coat, Harry, with 
a penknife, opened a vein in his arm, and was greatly 
relieved, after a moment, to see the blood flow. 
He was near half-an-hour before he came to him- 
self, by which time Doctor Tusher and little Frank 
arrived, and found my Lord not a corpse indeed, 
but as pale as one. 

After a time, when he was able to bear motion, 
they put my Lord upon a groom's horse, and gave 
the other to Esmond, the men walking on each 
side of my Lord, to support him, if need were, and 
worthy Doctor Tusher with them. Little Frank 
and Harry rode together at a foot pace. 

When we rode together home, the boy said: 
*' We met mamma, who was walking on the terrace 
with the Doctor, and papa frightened her, and told 
her you were dead ' 

" That I was dead ? " asks Harry. 

" Yes. Papa says : ' Here's poor Harry killed^- 
my dear ; ' on which mamma gives a great scream ; 
and oh, Harry, she drops down ; and I thought she 
was dead too. And you never saw such a way as 
papa was in : he swore one of his great oaths : and 
he turned quite pale; and then he began to laugh 
somehow, and he told the Doctor to take his 
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horse, and me to follow him; and we left him. Lady 
And I looked back, and saw him dashing water ^^^f" 
out of the fountain on to mamma. Oh, she was J^^ * 
so frightened ! " 

Musing upon this curious history — ^for my Lord 
Mohnn's name was Henry too, and they called 
each other Frank and Harry often — and not a li£tle 
disturbed and anxious, Esmond rode home. His 
dear lady was on the terrace still, one of her 
women with her, and my Lord no longer there. 
There are steps and a little door thence down into 
the road. My Lord passed, looking very ghastly, 
with a handkerchief over his head and without hit 
hat and periwig, which a groom carried; but hi« 
politeness did not desert him, and he. made a bow 
to the lady above. 

** Thank Heaven, you are safe ! " she said. 

<*And so is Harry too, mamma,'' says little 
Frank,— « huzzay ! " 

Harry Esmond got off the horse to run to his 
mistress, as did little Frankj and one of the grooms 
took charge of the two beasts, while the other, hat 
and periwig in hand, walked by my Lord's bridle 
to the front gate, which lay half a mile away* 

** Oh, my boy ! what a fright you have given 
me ! " Lady Castlewood said, when Harry Esmond 
came up, greeting him with one of her shining 
looks, and a voice of tender welcome; and she 
was so kind as to kiss the young man ('twas the 
second time she had so honoured him), and she 
walked into the house between him and her son, 
holding a hand of each. 
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Chap. XIV 
We Ride after him to London 

Lord A FTER a repoae of a cdaple of days, the Lord 
Mohun Ix j^Johun was so far rfcove^ed of his hurt as 

^^*^* to be aUe to annouDce his departure for the next 
morning; when» accordingly, he took leaye of 
Caatlewoed, proposing to ricbe to London by easy 
stages, and lie two nights upon the road. His 
heat treated him with a studied and ceremonious 
courtsay, oeitainly different from my Lord's usual 
frank and careless demeanour; but there M^as no 
reason to suppose that U^e two Lords parted other- 
wise than good friends, though Harry Esmond 
remarked that my Lord Viscount only saw his 
gtiesit to company with odier peroons, and seemed 
to avoid being alone with him. Nor did he ride 
any distance with Lord Mohun, as hi^ custom was 
wiilh most of his friends, whom he was always 
eager to welcome and unwilling to lose; but con-^ 
tented himself, when his I^ordship's horses were 
announced, and their owner appeared, booted for 
hk jpuraey, to take a courteous leave of the ladies 
of CastlewQod, by following the Lord Mohun 
downstairs to his horses» and by bowij^g and wish- 
ing him a ^ood-day in the coumyard. ** I shall 
see you in London before rtrj long, Mohun,'' 
my Lord said, witb a smile ; << when we will 
settle our accounts together." 

«'Do not let them trouble you, Frank," said 
the other good-naturedly, and holding out his 
hand, looked rather surprised at the grim and 
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stately manner ip which his host received his locvia^ 
partiog sahitation i and so, followed by his people, ffloonqF 
he rode away. wrebod- 

Harry Esnaond was witness of the departure, *°^ 
It was yery different to n^y Lord's coiping, for 
T^hich great preparation had been made (the. old 
house putting on its best appearance to welcome 
its guest )y and there was a sadness and consti^aint 
about all persons that day^ which ^Ued Mr. 
Esmond with gloomy fdMrebodiAgs^ and sad in«- 
definite apprehensions. Lord Castlewood stood 
a$, the door watching his guest and his people as 
ibfij west out. under the axch of the puter ^te. 
When he wa& there, Lord Mohun turned oi^e 
more^ my Lord Viscount slowly raised his beaver 
and bowed. His face wore a peculiar livid l^okf 
Harry thought^ He cnrsed and; kicked away his 
dogs, which came jumpmg about^ hirar*<-then he 
walked ij^ to the fountain in the centre of the 
court, and leaped agaiqst a pillar and looked into 
the basin. As Esmond crossed over to his own 
room, late the chaplain'ss 00 the other side of 
the court, aod turned to enter in at the low door, 
he saw Lady ^ Castlewood looking through the 
curtains of the great wiqdow of the dcawiqgr 
ropm overhead) ^ my Lord ^ he stood regard*- 
ing the fountain,. There was in the court; a 
peculiar silence somehow ; and the scene remained 
long in Esmood's memory ;-^the sky bright over- 
head; the buttresaeft of the building and the 
sundial castijog shadow ove;r the gilt memento vfUirl 
inscribed underneath ; the twa dogs, a black grey- 
hound and a spaniel nearly white, the one with 
his face up to the sun, and the other '^ 
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l^hutgts^ amongst the grass and stones, and my Lord lean- 
oiiS'caliii ing oyer the fountain, which was bubbling audibly. 
: 'Tis strange how that scene, and the sound of 
that fountain, remained fixed on the memory of 
a man who has beheld a hundred sights of splen- 
dour, and danger too, of which h6 has kept no 
account. 

It was Lady Castlewood — she had been laugh- 
ing all the morning, atid especially gay and Uvely 
before her husband and his guest ^who as soon 
as the two gentlemen' went together from her 
i^oom, ran to Harry, the expression of her 
countefnance quite changed now, and ^th a face 
atid eyes full of care, and said, "Follow them, 
•Harry ; I am sure something has gone wrong/* 
And so k was that Esmond was made an eaves- 
dropper at this lady's orders: and retired to his 
own chamber, to give himself time in truth to tty 
and compose a story which would soothe his 
mistress, for he could not but have his own 
apprehension that some Serious quarrel was pending 
betweien the two gentlemen. 

And now for several days the little company 
at Castlewood sat at table as of evenings: this 
care, tliough unnamed and invisible, being never- 
theless present alway, in the minds of at least 
three persons there. My Lord was exceeding 
gentle ^nd kihd. Whenever he quitted the room, 
his wife*8 eyes followed hirti. He* behated to 
her with a kind of mournful courtesy and kind- 
ness remarkable in one of his blunt ways and 
ordinary rough manner. He called her by her 
Christian name of^en and fondly, was very soft 
and gentle with the children, especially with the 
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boy, whom he did not love, and being lax about Debts 
church generally, he went thither and performed tnust 
all the offices (down even to listening to Doctor ^ ^^'^ 
Tusher's sermon) with gfeat devotioQ. ^ ^* 

'< He paces his room all night : what is it ? 
Henry, find out what it is,'' Lady Castlewood said 
constantly to her young dependant. ** He has sent 
three letters to London,'' she said another day. 

** Indeed, madam, they were to a lawyer," 
Harry answered, who knew of these letters, and 
had seen a part of the correspondence, which 
related to a new loan my Lord was raising; 
and when the young man remonstrated' with his 
patron, my Lord said he " was only raising 
money to pay off an old debt on the property 
which must be discharged." 

Regarding the money. Lady Castlewood was 
not in the least anxious. Few fond women feel 
money-distressed; indeed you can hardly give a 
woman a greater pleasure than to bid her pawn 
her diamonds for the man she loves; and I' re- 
member hearing Mr. Congreve say of my Lord 
Marlborough, that the reason why my Lord wab 
so successful with women as a young man, was 
because he took money of them. *< There zte 
few men who will make such a sacrifice for 
them," says Mr. Congreve, who knew a part 
of the sex pretty well. 

Harry Esmond's vacation was just over, and, 
as' hath been said, he was preparing to return to 
the University for his last term before taking his 
degree and entering into the Church. He bad 
made up his mind for this office, not indeed with 
that reverence which becomes a man about to 
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On enter- eiHer upon » duty so holy, but with a worldly 
ing^ spiirit M acquiescence in the prudence of adopts 
Churcji jjjg ^j^^^ profewion for his calling. But his 
reasoning was that he owed all to the family qf 
Castlewoody and loved better to be near them 
than anywhere el^e in the world; that he might 
be useful to his benefactors, who had the utmost 
confidence in him and affection for him in return ; 
that he might aid in bringing up the young heir 
of the house aad acting as his governor ; that he 
might continue to be his .dear patron's and mis- 
tress' friend aiKi adviser, who both were pleased 
to say that they should ever look upon him as 
such 4, and so, by making himsell* useful to thos^ 
he loved best„ he prop^ded to console himself for 
giving up of any schemes of ambition which he 
might haiFe had in his own bosom. Indeed<^ his 
mi8tres9 had toJd him that she would not h^ve 
him leave her ; and whatever she commapded was 
wiU to him* 

The Lady Castlewood's n>ind was great|y re- 
lieved i« the last few days of this weU^remembiered 
holiday time,, by my Lord's announcing one mont^ 
ing after the post had brought him ktters froip 
London, in a careless tone, that the Lord Mohun 
was gone to Paris, and was about to make a great 
journey in, Europe ; and though Lord Castlewpod's 
own gloom did not wear o^, or his behaviour 
alter, y^t this cause of anxiety being removed 
from his l&dy'a nHnd> she began to be noore hope- 
&1 and easy ua hei* spiritis, striviiag too, wit^ all 
her heart, and by all the m^^uqa of soothing in 
her power, to call . back my Lord's cheerfulness 
and dissipate his moody humour* 
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He accounted for, it himjself^ by saying that he Castle- 
was out of health ; that he wanted to see his wood and 
physician; that he would go to London and ?^®°^ 
consult Dr. Cheyne; It waa agreed that his 
Lordship, and Harry Esmond shoul4 make the 
journey a9 far sl^. London together ; and of a 
Monday morning, the nth of October, in the 
year 1700, they set forwards towards London 
on horseback. The day before . being Sunday, 
and the rain pouring down, the family did not 
visit church; and at night my Lord read the 
service to his family very finely, and with a 
peculiar sweetness and gravity — speaking the part- 
ing benediction, Harry thought, as solemn as . ever 
he heard it. And he kissed and embraced his 
wife and children before they went to their owi^, 
chambers with i;nore fondness thaa he was ordi- 
narily wont to show, and with a solemnity and 
feeling of which they thought in after days with 
no small comfort* 

They took horse the next naming (after adieux 
from the family as tender as on the night previous )> 
Jay that mght on the road, and entered London 
at nightfeU ; my Lord going to the " Truncipet,** 
in the Cockpit, Whitehall, a house used \)y the 
military in his time as a youpg man, and accus- 
tomed by his Lordship ever since. 

An hour after my Lord's arrival (which showed 
that his visit had been arranged beforehand), tny 
Lord's man of business aixived irom Gray's Inn ;; 
and thinking that his patron might wish to be 
private with the lawyer, Esmond was for leaving 
them ; but my Lord said his businesa was short ; 
introduced Mr. Esmond particalarly to the lawyer^ 
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* We have who had been engaged' for the family in the old 
accounts lord's time; who said that he had paid the 
to settle money, as desired that day, to my Lord Mohun 
himself, at his lodgings in Bow Street: that his 
Lordship had expressed some surprise, as it was 
not customary to employ lawyers, he said, in such 
transactions between met) of honour; but, never- 
theless, he had returned ray Lord Viscount's 
note of hand, which he held at his client's 
disposition. 

<<I thought the Lord Mohun had been in 
Paris?" cried Mr. Esmond, in great alarm and 
astonishment. 

*^ He is come back at my invitation," said my 
Lord Viscount. "We have accounts to settle 
together.'* 

"I pray Heaven they are over, sir," says 
Esmond. 

"Oh, quite," replied the other, looking hard 
at the young man. " He was rather troublesome 
about that money which I told you I had lost to 
him at play. And now 'tis paid, and we are quits 
on that score, and we shall meet good friends again." 

" My Lord," cried out Esmond, " I am sure 
you ar^ deceiving me, and that there is a quarrel 
between the Lord Mohun and you." 

** Quarrel — ^pish ! We shall sup together this 
very night and drink a bottle. Every • man is 
ill-humoured who loses such a sum as I have 
lost. But now 'tis paid, and my anger is gone 
with it." 

*' Where shall we sup, sir ? " says Harry. 

'* Wf / Let some gehtlemen wait till they are 
asked," say's my Lord Viscotmt, with a laugh. 
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" You go to Duke Street, and see Mr. Betterton. 1/Iy 

You love tjie play, I know. Leave me to follow Lord's 

my own devices : and in the morning we'll break- J®**^."^ 
• • D&ssion 

fast together, with what appetite we may, as the *^ ' 

play says." 

"By Gr — ! my Lord, I will not leave you 
this night," says Harry Esmond. "I think I 
know the cause of your dispute. I swear to you 
*tis nothing. On the very day the accident 
befell Lord Mohun, I was speaking to him 
about it. I know that nothing has passed but 
idle gallantry on his part." 

"You know that nothing has passed but idle 
gallantry between Lord Mohun and my wife," 
says my Lord, in a thundering voices — " you knew 
of this and did not tell me ? " 

"I knew more of it than oiy dear mistress did 
herself, sir — a thousand times more. How was 
she, who was as innocent as a child, to know 
what was the meaning of the covert addressee of 
a villain ? " 

"A villain he is, you allow, and would hare 
taken my wife away from me." 

^< Sir, she is a^ pure as an angel," cried young 
Esmond. 

"Have I said, a word against her?" shrieks 
out my Lord. " Did I ever doubt that she was 
pure? It would have been the last day of her 
life when I did. Do you fancy I think that she 
would go astray ^ No, she hasn't passion enough 
for that. She neither sins nor forgives. I know 
her temper — and now I've lost her, by Heaven 
I love her ten thousand times more than ever I 
did — ^yes, when she was young and as beautiful 
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A be^t^ , " Why, Harry, , my poor boy, you are bred 
Lord for a.pai'spq,*' say^ my Lord, taking Esmond 
^^*^^ by the hand yery kindly; "and it were a great 
^^ pity that yon should meddle in the matter." 

" Your Lordship thought of being a churchman 
once," Harry answered, " and your father's orders 
did not prevent him fighting at Castlewood against 
the Roundheads. , Your enemies are mine, sir; 
I can use the foils, as you have seen, indifferently 
well, and don't think I shall be afraid when the 
buttons are taken off 'em." And then Harry 
explained, with some blushes and hesitation (for 
the matter was delicate, and he feaied lest^ by 
having put himself forward in the quarrel, he 
might have o£Pended his patron), how he had 
himself expostulated with the Lord Mphun, and 
proposed to measure swords with him if need 
were, and he could not be got to withdraw peace- 
ably in this dispute. "And I should have beat 
him, air,". say§ Harry, laughing. ^*He never 
cpuld p^ry that botte I brought from Cambridge. 
Let us have half-an-hour of it, and rehearse — 
I cai) teach it ypur Lprdsbip : 'tis- . the most 
dehcate poipt in the wor)d, and if you miss it» 
your adversary's sword is through you." 

** By George, Harry,, you ought to be the head 
of the house," says my Lord gloomily. "You 
had been a better Lord Castlewood than a lazy 
sot like me," he added, drawing his hand across 
his . eyes, and surveying his kinsman with very 
kind and afiPectionate glances. , 

" Let ^s take our coats off and have half-an- 
hour's practice before nightfall," says Harry, after 
thankfully grasping his patron's manly hand* 
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"You are but a little bit of a lad,** says my An 
Lord good-humouredly ; "but, in faith, I believe arranged 
you could do for that fellow. No, my boy,** ^u*"*®^ 
he continued, " 1*11 have none of your feints and 
tricks of stabbing: I can use my sword pretty 
well too, and will fight my own quarrel my 
own way.** 

" But I shall be by to see fair play ? ** cries Harry. 

" Yes, God bless you — ^you shall be by.** 

"When is it, sir?** says Harry, for he saw 
that the matter had been arranged privately and 
beforehand by my Lord. 

" *Tis arranged thus : I sent off a courier to 
Jack Westbury to say that I wanted him specially. 
He knows for what, and will be here presently, 
and drink part of that bottle of sack. Then we 
shall go to the theatre in Duke Street, where 
we shall meet Mohun ; and then we shall all go 
sup at the *Rose* or the * Greyhound.* Then 
we shall call for cards, and there will be probably 
a difference over the cards — and then, God help 
us! — either a wicked villain and traitor shall go 
out of the world, or a poor worthless devil, that 
doe8n*t care to remain in it. I am better away, 
Hal — my wife will be all the happier when I 
am gone,'* says my Lord, with a groan, that 
tore the heart of Harry Esmond, so that he fairly 
broke into a sob over his patron's kind hand. 

"The business was talked over with Mohun 
before he left home — Castlewood I mean** — my 
Lord went on. "I took the letter in to him, 
which I had read, and I charged him with his 
villainy, and he could make no denial of it, only 
he said that my wife was innocent.** 
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< My ** And so she is $ before heaTen, my Lord> she 
name ^ is ! *' cries Harry. 

Harry' «No doubt, no doubt. They always are," says 
my Lord. <<No doubt, when she beard he was 
killed, she fainted from accident." 

"But, my Lord, my name is Harry,'* cried out 
Esmond, burning red. "You told my Lady, 
•Harry was killed!'" 

"Damnation! shall I fight you too?" shouts 
my Lord in a fury. " Are you, you little serpent, 
warmed by my fire, going to sting — you P — No, my 
boy, you're an honest boy 5 you are a good boy." 
(And here he broke "from rage into tears even 
more cruel to see.) " You are an honest boy, and 
I love you; and, by heavens, I am so wretched 
that I don't care what sword it is that ends me. 
Stop, here's Jack Westbury. Well, Jack ! Wel- 
come, old boy! This is my kinsman, Harry 
Esmond." 

"Who brought your bowls for you at Castle- 
wood, sir," says Harry, bowing; and the three 
gentlemen sat down and drank of that bottle of 
sack which was prepared for them. 

"Harry is number three," says my Lord. 
*<You needn't be afraid of him. Jack." And 
the Colonel gave a look, as much as to say, 
" Indeed, he don't look as if I need." And then 
my Lord explained what he had only told by 
hints before. When he quarrelled with Lord 
Mohun he was indebted to his Lordship in a sum 
of sixteen hundred pounds, for which Lord Mohun 
said he proposed to wait until my Lord Viscount 
should pay him. My Lord had raised the sixteen 
hundred poimds and sent them to Lord Mohun 
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that morning, and before quitting home had put his Mrs. 
affairs into order, and was now quite ready to abide Brace- 
the issue of the quarrel. girdle, the 

When we had drunk a couple of bottles of 
sack, a coach was called, and the three gentlemen 
went to the Duke's Play-house, as agreed. The 
play was one of Mr. Wycherley's — " Love in a 
Wood." 

Harry Esmond has thought of that play ever 
since with a kind of terror, and of Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, the actress who performed the girl's part 
in the comedy. She was disguised as a page, 
and came and stood before the gentlemen as they 
sat on the stage, and looked over her shoulder 
with a pair of arch black eyes, and laughed at 
my Lord, and asked what ailed the gentleman 
from the country, and had he had bad news from 
Bullock fair ? 

Between the acts of the play the gentlemen 
crossed over and conversed freely. There were 
two of Lord Mohun's party, Captain Macartney, 
in a military habit, and a gentleman in a suit of 
blue velvet and silver in a fair periwig, with a rich 
fall of point of Venice lace — my Lord the Earl of 
Warwick and Holland. My Lord had a paper of 
oranges, which he ate and offered to the actresses, 
joking with them. And Mrs. Bracegirdle, when 
my Lord Mohun said something rude, turned on 
him, and asked him what he did there, and whether 
he and his friends had come to stab anybody else, 
as they did poor Will Mountford? My Lord's 
dark face grew darker at this taunt, ana wor^ a 
jnischievou? fatal Iqq\^ Tb^j that faw h fi^m^jn-p 
bpred it, and jaid m afterwarfl* 
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Harnr's When the play was ended the two parties joined 
little plan company; and my Lord Castlewood then pro- 
posed that they should go to a tavern and sup. 
Lockit*8, the "Greyhound," in Charing Cross, 
was the house selected. All six marched to- 
gether that way; the three lords going ahead, 
Lord Mohun's captain, and Colonel Westbury, 
and Harry Esmond walking behind them. As 
they walked, Westbury told Harry Esmond about 
his old friend Dick the Scholar, who had got 
promotion, and was Cornet of the Guards, and 
had wrote a book called the "Christian Hero," 
and had all the Guards to laugh at him for his 
pains, for the Christian Hero was breaking the 
commandments constantly, Westbury said, and had 
fought one or two duels already. And, in a lower 
tone, Westbury besought young Mr. Esmond to 
take no part in the quarrel "There was no 
need for more seconds than one," said the Colonel, 
"and the Captain or Lord Warwick might easily 
withdraw." But Harry said no ; he was bent on 
going through with the business. Indeed, he had 
a plan in his head, which, he thought, might pre- 
vent my Lord Viscount from engaging. 

They went in at the bar of the tavern, and 
desired a private room and wine and cards, and 
when the drawer had brought these, they began to 
drink and call healths, and as long as the servants 
were in the room appeared very friendly. 

Harry Esmond s plan was no other than to 
engage in talk with Lord Mohun, to insult him, 
and so get the first of the quarrel. So when cards 
were proposed he offered to play. " Psha ! '* says 
my Lord Mohun (whether wishing to save Harry 
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or not choosing to try the botte de Jesuite^ it is not fails 
to be known); "young gentlemen from College much 
should not play these stakes. You are too young." to his ^ 

" Who dares say I am too young ? " broke out ^ *8rr"* 
Harry. " Is your Lordship afraid ? " 

" Afraid ! " cries out Mohun. 

But my good Lord Viscount saw the move. 
"1*11 play you for ten moidores, Mohun,*' says 
he. "You silly boy, wc don't play for groats 
here as you do at Cambridge." And Harry, 
who had no such sum in his pocket Tfor his 
half-year's salary was always pretty well spent 
before it was due), fell back with rage and vexa- 
tion in his heart that he had not money enough to 
stake. 

" I'll stake the young gentleman a crown," says 
the Lord Mohun's captain. 

" I thought crowns were rather scarce with the 
gentlemen of the army," says Harry. 

" Do they birch at College ? " says the Captain. 

"They birch fools," says Harry, "and they 
cane bullies, and they fling puppies into the water." 

" Faith, then, there's some escapes drowning," 
says the Captain, who was an Irishman \ and all 
the gentlemen began to laugh, and made poor Harry 
only more angry. 

My Lord Mohun presently snuffed a candle. 
It was when the drawers brought in fresh bottles 
and glasses and were in the room — on which my 
Lord Viscount said, " The deuce take you, Mohun, 
how damned awkward you are ! Light the candle, 
you drawer." 

"Damned awkward is a damned awkward ex- 
pression, my Lord," says the other. "Town 
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The dnel gentlemen don't use such words, or ask pardon 
is incvit- they do." 

able, "I'm a country gentleman," says my L 
Viscount 

" I see it by your manner/' says my Lord 
Mohun. <<No man shall say damned awkward 
to me." 

**I fling the words in your face, my Lord," 
says the other ; " shall I send the cards too ? " 

" Gentlemen, gentlemen ! before the servants ? " 
cry out Colonel Westbury and my Lord Warwick 
in a breath. The drawers go out of the room 
hastily. They tell the people below of the quarrel 
upstairs. 

" Enough has been said," said Colonel Westbury. 
<* Will your Lordships meet to-morrow morning ? " 

**Will my Lord Castlewood withdraw his 
words ? " asks the Earl of Warwick. 

**My Lord Castlewood will be first," says 

Colonel Westbury. 

**Then we have nothing for it. Take notice, 
gentlemen, there have been outrageous words — 
reparation asked and refused." 

"And refused," says my Lord Castlewood, 
putting on his hat. 

" Where shall the meeting be ? and when ?" 

" Since my Lord refuses me satisfaction, which 
I deeply regret, there is no time so good as now,*' 
says my Lord Mohun. " Let us have chairs and 
go to Leicester Field." 

** Are your Lordship and I to have the honour 
of exchanging a pass or two ? " says Colonel West- 
bury, with a low bow to my Lord of Warwick and 
Holland. 
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lys my Lord, with and 
bed with a gentle- fought in 
Namur." Leicester 

t me to give you a 

a side are plenty," 
the boy, Captain 
ry's hand — for the 

all the gentlemen 
said, laughing, to 
J set people sadly 
lite was over now, 
away to my Lord 
to drink a bottle 

i now called, and 
hem, the word was 
pnvately given to tne chairmen to go to Leicester 
Field, where the. gentlemen were set down opposite 
the "Standard Tavern." It was midnight, and 
the town was abed by this time, and only a few 
lights in the windows of the houses; but the night 
was bright enough for the unhappy purpose which 
the disputants came about; and so all six entered 
into that fatal square, the chairmen standing with- 
out the railing and keeping the gate, lest any person 
should disturb the meeting. 

All that happened there hath been matter of 

Eublic notoriety, and is recorded, for warning to 
iwless men, in the annals of our country. After 
being engaged for not more than a couple of 
minutes as Harry Esmond thought (though being 
occupied at the time with his own adversary's 
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My Lord, point, which was active, he may not have taken a 
mortally good note of time), a cry from the chairmen with- 
wounded, ^^^ ^j^q ^^j.^ smoking their pipes, and leaning 
over the railings of the field as they watched the 
dim combat within, announced that some catas- 
trophe had happened, which caused Esmond to 
drop his sword and look round, at which moment 
his enemy wounded him in the right hand. But 
the young man did not heed this hurt much, and 
ran up to the place where he saw his dear master 
was down. 

My Lord Mohun was standing over him. 

** Are you much hurt, Frank ? " he asked, in a 
hollow voice. 

<< I believe I'm a dead man,'' my Lord said from 
the ground. 

" No, no, not so," says the other ; " and I call 
God to witness, Frank Esmond, that I would have 
asked your pardon, had you but given me a chance. 
In — ^in the first cause of our falling out, I swear 
that no one was to blame but me, and — and that 
my Lady *' 

" Hush ! " says my poor Lord Viscount, lifting 
himself on his elbow and speaking faintly. ** 'Twas 
a dispute about the cards — the cursed cards. Harry, 
my boy, are you wounded, too ? God help thee ! 
I loved thee, Harry, and thou must watch over 
my little Frank — and — and carry this little heart 
to my wife." 

And here my dear Lord felt in his breast for a 
locket he wore there, and, in the act, fell back 
fainting. 

We were all at this terrified, thinking him dead ; 
but Esmond and Colonel Westbury bade the chair- 
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men come into the field ; and so my Lord was makes 
carried to one Mr. Aimes, a surgeon, in Long death-bed 
Acre, who kept a bath, and there the house g?^^" 
was wakened up, and the victim of this quarrel 
carried in. 

My Lord Viscount was put to bed, and his 
wound looked to by the surgeon, who seemed both 
kind and skilful. When he had looked to my 
Lord, he bandaged up Harry Esmond's hand 
(who, from loss of blood, had fainted too, in the 
house, and may have been some time unconscious) ; 
and when the young man came to himself, you 
may be sure he eagerly asked what news there was 
of his dear patron; on which the surgeon carried 
him to the room where the Lord Castle wood lay ; 
who had already sent for a priest; and desired 
earnestly, they said, to speak with his kinsman. 
He was lying on a bed, very pale and ghastly, 
with that fixed, fatal look in his eyes, which be- 
tokens death ; and faintly beckoning all the other 
persons away from him with his hand, and crying 
out " Only Harry Esmond," the hand fell power- 
less down on the coverlet, as Harry came forward 
and knelt down and kissed it. 

"Thou art all but a priest, Harry," my Lord 
Viscount gasped out, with a faint smile, and pres- 
sure of his cold hand. " Are they all gone ? Let 
me make thee a death-bed confession." 

And with sacred Death waiting, as it were, at 
the bed-foot, as an awful witness of his words, the 
poor dying soul gasped out his last wishes in respect 
of his family ; — his humble profession of contrition 
for his faults ; — and his charity towaids the world 
he was leaving. Some things he said concerned 
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which Harry Esmond as much as they astonished him. 

Derplex And my Lord Viscount, sinking visibly, was in 

Esmond ^j^^ midst of these strange confessions, when the 

ecclesiastic for whom my Lord had sent, Mr. 

Atterbury, arrived. 

This gentleman had reached to no great Church 
dignity as yet, but was only preacher at St. 
Bnde's, drawing all the town thither by his 
eloquent sermons. He was godson to my Lord, 
who had been pupil to his father ; had paid a visit 
to Castlewood from Oxford more than once ; and 
it was by his advice, I think, that Harry Esmond 
was sent to Cambridge, rather than to Oxford, of 
which place Mr. Atterbury, though a distinguished 
member, spoke but ill. 

Our messenger found the good priest already at 
his books at five o'clock in the morning, and he 
followed the man eagerly to the house where my 
poor Lord Viscount lay — Esmond watching him, 
and taking his dying words from his mouth. 

My Lord, hearing of Mr. Atterbury's arrival, 
and squeezing Esmond's hand, asked to be alone 
with the priest; and Esmond left them there for 
this solemn interview. You may be sure that his 
own prayers and grief accompanied that dying 
benefactor. My Lord had said to him that which 
confounded the young man — informed him of a 
secret which greatly concerned him. Indeed, after 
hearing it, he had had good cause for doubt and 
dismay ; for mental anguish as well as resolution. 
While the colloquy between Mr. Atterbury and 
his dying penitent took place within, an immense 
contest of perplexity was agitating Lord Castle- 
wood's young companion. 
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At the end of an hour — ^it may be more — Mr. He acts 
Atterbury came out of the room, looking very hard heroically 
at Esmond, and holding a paper. 

" He is on the brink of God's awful judgment," 
the priest whispered. "He has made his breast 
clean to me. He forgiyes and believes, and makes 
restitution. Shall it be in public ? Shall we call 
a witness to sign it ? " 

"God knows," sobbed out the young man, 
<<my dearest Lord has only done me kindness 
all his life." 

The priest put the paper into Esmond's hand. 
He looked at it. It swam before his eyes. 

" *Tis a confession," he said. 

<< 'Tis as you please," said Mr. Atterbury. 

There was a fire in the room, where the cloths 
were drying for the baths, and there lay a heap in 
a corner, saturated with the blood of my dear 
Lord's body. Esmond went to the fire, and threw 
the paper into it. 'TWas a great chimney with 
glazed Dutch tiles. How we remember such trifles 
in such awful moments ! — the scrap of the book 
that we have read in a great grief — the taste of 
that last dish that we have eaten before a duel, or 
some such supreme meeting or parting. On the 
Dutch tiles at the bagnio was a rude picture re- 
presenting Jacob in hairy gloves, cheating Isaac 
of Esau's birthright. The burning paper lighted 
it up. 

*<'Tis only a confession, Mr. Atterbury," said 
the young man. He leaned his head against the 
mantelpiece; a burst of tears came to his eyes. 
They were the first he had shed as he sat by his 
lord, scared by this calamity, and more yet by 
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Castle- what the poor dying gentleman had told him, and 
wooddies shocked to think that he should be the agent of 
bles^g bringing this double misfortune on those he loved 
best. 

** Let us go to him," said Mr. Esmond. And 
accordingly diey went into the next chamber, where 
by this time the dawn had broke, which showed 
my Lord's pale face and wild appealing eyes, 
that wore that awful fatal look of coming dissolu- 
tion. The surgeon was with him. He went into 
the chamber as Atterbury came out thence. My 
Lord Viscount turned round his sick eyes towards 
Esmond. It choked the other to hear that rattle 
in his throat. 

"My Lord Viscount," says Mr. Atterbury, 
<< Mr. Esmond wants no witnesses, and hath burned 
the paper." 

" My dearest master ! " Esmond said, kneeling 
down, and taking his hand and kissing it. 

My Lord Viscount sprang up in his bed, and flung 

his arms round Esmond. "God bl — ^bless " 

was all he said. The blood rushed from his mouth, 
deluging the young man. My dearest Lord was 
no more. He was gone with a blessing on his 
lips, and love and repentance and kindness in his 
manly heart. 

"Benedicti benedicentes," says Mr. Atterbury, 
and the young man, kneeling at the bedside, groaned 
out an "Amen." 

" Who shall take the news to her ? " was Mr. 
Esmond's next thought. And on this he besought 
Mr. Atterbury to b^r the tidings to Castlewood. 
He could not face his mistress himself with those 
dreadful news. Mr. Atterbury complying kindly. 
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Esmond writ a hasty note on his table-book to Mr.Atter- 
my Lord's man, bidding him get the horses for burr's 
Mr. Atterbury, and ride with him, and send ^n^oassy 
Esmond's own valise to the Gatehouse prison, 
whither he resolved to go and give himself up. 



THE BND OF THE FIRST BOOK 
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BOOK II 

Contains Mr, Esmond's military life, and other 
matters appertaining to the Esmond family 



Chap. I 

I am in Prison, and Visited, but not 
Consoled there 

Secret HP HOSE may imagine, who have seen death 
consola- -■■ untimely strike down persons revered and be- 
loved, and know how unavailing consolation is, 
what was Harry Esmond's anguish after being an 
actor in that ghastly midnight scene of blood and 
homicide. He could not» he felt, have faced his 
dear mistress, and told her that story. He was 
thankful that kind Atterbury consented to break 
the sad news to her : but besides his grief, which 
he took into prison with him, he had that in his 
heart which secretly cheered and consoled him. 

A great secret had been told to Esmond by 
his unhappy stricken kinsman, lying on his death- 
bed. Were he to disclose it, as in equity and 
honour he might do, the discovery would but 
bring greater grief upon those whom he loved 
best in the world, and who were sad enough 
already. Should he bring down shame and per- 
plexity upon all those beings to whom he was 

aa4 
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attached by so many tender ties of afipectioa and Love 
gratitude? degrade his father's widow? impeach versus 
and sully his father's and kinsman's honour ? and Justice 
for what? For a barren title, to be worn at the 
expense of an innocent boy, the son of his dearest 
benefactress. He had debated this matter in his 
conscience, whilst his poor lord was making his 
dying confession. On one side were ambition, 
temptation, justice even; but love, gratitude, and 
fidelity pleaded on the other. And when the 
struggle was over in Harry's mind, a glow of 
righteous happiness filled it; and it was with 
grateful tears in his eyes that he returned thanks 
to God for that decision which he had been 
enabled to make. 

**When I was denied by my own blood," 
thought he, "these dearest friends received and 
cherished me. When I was a nameless orphan 
myself, and needed a protector,. I found one in 
yonder kind soul, who has gone to his account 
repenting of the innocent wrong he has done." 

And with this consoling thought he went away 
to give himself up at the prison, after kissing the 
cold lips of his benefactor. 

It was on the third day after he had coqie to 
the Gatehouse prison (where he lay in no small 
pain from his wound, which inflamed and ached 
severely), and with those thoughts and resolutions 
that have been just spoke of, to depress, and yet 
to console him, that H. Esmond's keeper came 
and told him that a visitor was asking for him, 
and though he could not see her face, which was 
enveloped in a black hood, her whole figure, too, 
being veiled and covered with the deepest mourning, 
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Spnmed Esmond knew at once that his visitor was his dear 
lyniy mistress. 

***"y He got up from his bed, where he was lying, 
being very weak; and advancing towards her as 
the retiring keeper shut the door upon him and 
his guest in that sad place, he put forward his 
left hand (for the right was wounded and ban- 
daged), and he would have taken that kind one 
of his mistress, which had done so many offices 
of friendship for him for so many years. 

But the Lady Castlewood went back from 
him, putting back her hood, and leaning against 
the great stanchioned door which the gaoler had 
just closed upon them. Her face was ghastly 
white, as Esmond saw it, looking from the hood ; 
and her eyes, ordinarily so sweet and tender, 
were ^xed on him with such a tragic glance of 
woe and anger, as caused the young man, unac- 
customed to un kindness from that person, to avert 
his own glances from her face. 

"And this, Mr. Esmond,*' she said, "is 
where I see you; and 'tis to this you have 
brought me ! " 

^< You have come to console me in my calamity, 
madam," said he (though, in truth, he scarce knew 
how to address her, his emotions at beholding her 
so overpowered him). 

She advanced a little, but stood silent and 
trembling, looking out at him from her black 
draperies, with her small white hands clasped 
together, and quivering lips and hollow eyes. 

**Not to reproach me," he continued, after a 
pause. " My grief is sufficient as it is." 

"Take back your hand — do not touch me 
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with it ! " she cried. ** Look ! there's blood with pas- 
on it ! " awtt. 

" I wish they had taken it all," said Esmond ; ™/^es 
** if you are unlund to me." 

"Where is my husband?" she broke out. 
**Give me back my husband, Henry! Why 
did you stand by at midnight and see him mur- 
dered? Why did the traitor escape who did it? 
You, the champion of our house, who offered to 
die for us! You that he loved and trusted, and 
to whom I confided him — you that TOwed de- 
votion and gratitude, and I believed you — ^yes, I 
believed you — why are you here, and my noble 
Francis gone? Why did you come among us? 
You have only brought us grief and sorrow ; and 
repentance, bitter, bitter repentance, as a return 
for our love and kindness. Did I ever do you 
a wrong, Henry ? You were but an orphan child 
when I first saw you — when he first saw you, 
who was so good, and noble, and trusting. He 
would have had you sent away, but, like a foolish 
woman, I besought him to let you stay. And 
you pretended to love us, and we believed you 
— and you made our house wretched, and my 
husband's heart went from me, and I lost him 
through you — I lost him — the husband of my 
youth, I say. I worshipped him: you know I 
worshipped him — and he was changed to me. 
He was no more my Francis of old-*-my dear 
dear soldier. He loved me before he saw you; 
and I loved him. Oh, God is my witness how 
I loved him ! Why did he not send you from 
among us? 'Twas only his kindness that could 
refiise me nothing then. And, young as you 
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'^Hate4 '^'^^^ — 7^*9 ^^^ weak and alqp^ — there wa« evil, 
hj oae he I knew there was evil, in keeping you. I read 
feves ' it in your face and eyes. I aaw that th^y boded 
harm to us — and it came, I knew it would. Why 
did you not die when you had the siQfill-pox — 
and I came myself and w^ttched you, and you 
didn't know me io yom: deHriumrr^-and you galled 
out for me, though I was there at your side? 
All that has happened since wa^ a, ju?^ j^dgiXI^Qt 
OB my wicked heact-^^my wicked jealous Ij^ariU 
(^ I am punished -<^ awfully punished! My 
husband lies in his blood-r-murdered f<^r de£$pd- 
ing me, my kind, kind, generous lor4T-*-a0d yjQU 
were by, and you let him die, Henry ! " 

These wor(k» uttered in the wildness of her 
gidef by one who wa<i ordinarily quiet, s^^ (}poke 
seldom except with a gentle smile ^4 ^ sQc^iog 
tone, rung in Esmond'^ es^ ; and 'tis said that 
he repeated many of them in the fever into wl^ch 
he now fell from his wo^ndy md perhaps, from 
the. emotion which such passion^e^ unde^ftved 
upbraidmgs caused hin^ It seemed as if hia very 
sacrifices and love lor this lady and her fan^ly 
were ta turn to evil and repjK>ach : as if hift pre- 
sence amongst them was indeed a cause of ^^ 
and the continuance of his life but woe and bitter- 
ness to tkeirs. As thisr Lady Castlew^od SjpQke 
bitterly, raddly, without a tear, he neiw oifeped 
a word of appeal or remonstrance: but sat at 
the foot of his prison-bed^ stricken only with the 
more pain at thinking k wa» that «oft apd beloved 
hand which should stab him so cruelly* and 
powerless against her fatal sorrow. Her words 
aa she spoke struck the chords of ail his meaiory, 
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and the whole of hin boyhood and youth passed Better 
within him ; whilst his lady, so fond and gentle dead 
but yesterday — this good angel whom he had 
loved and worshipped — stood befi^re him, purtuing 
him with keen words and aspect malign. 

**I wish I were in my Lord's place,** he 
groaned out. <<It was not my fault that I was 
not there, madam. But Fate is stronger than 
all of us, and willed what has come to pass. It 
had been better for me to haye died when I had 
the illness." 

^^Yes, Henry," said she — and as she spoke she 
looked at him with a glance that was at once so 
fond and so sad, that the young man, tossing up 
his armsy wildly fell back, hiding his head in the 
coverlet of the bed. As he turned, he struck 
against the wall with his wounded hand, displac- 
ing the ligature; and he felt the blood rushing 
again from the wound. He remembered feeling 
a secret pleasure at the accident — and t^unking, 
** Suppose I weiie to end now, who would grieve 
forme?" 

This hemorrhage, or the grief and despair in 
which the luckless young man was at the time 
of the accident, must have brought on a deliquium 
presently; for he had scarce any recollection 
afterwards, save of some one, hb nostress pro- 
bably, seizing bis hand — and then of the buzzing 
noise in his ears as he awoke, with two oc three 
persons of the prison' around his bed, whereon he 
lay in a pool of blood from his arm. 

It was now bandi^ed up again by the prison 
surgeon, who happened to be in the place; and 
the governor's wife and servant, kind people both, 
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My Lady were with the patient. Esmond saw his mistress 
asks for gtill in the room when he awoke from his trance ; 
justice jj^. gjjg went away without a word; though the 
governor's wife told him that she sat in her 
room for some time afterward, and did not leave 
the prison until she heard that Esmond was likely 
to do well. 

Days afterwards, when Esmond was brought 
out of a fever which he had, and which attacked 
him that night pretty sharply, the honest keeper's 
wife brought her patient a handkerchief fresh 
washed and ironed, and at the comer of which 
he recognised his mistress' well-known cipher and 
viscountess's crown. <<The lady had bound it 
round his arm when he fainted, and before she 
caiUed for help," the keeper's wife said. **Poor 
lady ! she took on sadly about her husband. He 
has been buried to-day, and a many of the coaches 
of the nobility went with him — ^my Lord Marl- 
borough's and my Lord Sunderland's, and many 
of the officers of the Guards, in which he served 
in the old King's time: and my Lady has been 
with her two children to the King at itensington, 
and asked for justice against my Lord Mohun, 
who is in hiding, and my Lord the Earl of 
Warwick and Holland, who is ready to give him- 
self up and take his trial." 

Such was the news, coupled with assertions 
about her own honesty and that of Molly her 
maid, who would never have stolen a certain 
trumpery gold sleeve-button of Mr. Esmond's 
that was missing after his hunting-fit, that the 
keeper's wife brought to her lodger. His thoughts 
followed to that untimely grave the brave heart, 
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the kind friend, the gallant gentleman, honest of 'Sonne 
word and generous of thought if feeble of purpose day I 
(but are his betters much stronger than he?), who *J*tI^, 
had given him bread and shelter when he had "^ 
none ; home and love when he needed them ; and 
who, if he had kept one yital secret from him, 
had done that of which he repented ere dying — 
a wrong indeed, but one followed by remorse, and 
occasioned by almost irresistible temptation. 

Esmond took the handkerchief when his nurse 
left him, and yery likely kissed it, and looked at 
the bauble embroidered in the corner. "It has 
cost thee grief enough,** he thought, ** dear lady, 
so loving and so tender. Shall I take it from 
thee and thy children? No, never! Keep it, 
and wear it, my little Frank, my pretty boy! 
If I cannot make a name for myself, I can die 
without one. Some day, when my dear mistress 
sees my heart, I shall be righted ; or if not here 
or now, why, elsewhere; where Honour doth not 
follow us, but where love reigns perpetual." 

'Tis needless to relate here, as the reports of 
the lawyers already have chronicled them, the 
particulars or issue of that trial which ensued 
upon my Lord Castlewood's melancholy homicide 
Of the two lords engaged in that sad matter, 
the second, my Lord the Earl of Warwick and 
Holland, who had been engaged with Colonel 
Westbury, and wounded by him, was found not 
guilty by his peers, before whom he was tried 
(under the presidence of the Lord Steward, Lord 
Somers^ ; and the principal, the Lord Mohun, 
being found guilty of the manslaughter (which, 
indeed, was forced upon him, and of which he 
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Denefit repented most sincerely), pleaded his clergy, and 
of clergy so was discharged without any penalty. The 
widow of the slain nobleman, as it was told us 
in prison, showed an extraordinary spirit; and, 
though she had to wait for ten years before her 
son was old enough to compass it, declared she 
would have revenge of her husband's murderer. 
So nauch and suddenly had grief, anger, and mis- 
fortune appear<ed to change her. But fortune, 
good or ill, as I take it, does not change men 
and wiOBien. It but develops their character. As 
there are a thousand thoughts lying within a man 
that he does not know till he takes up the pen 
to write, so the heart is a secret even to him (or 
her) who has it in his own breast. Who hath 
not found hinMelf surprised into revenge, or action, 
or passion, for good or evil, whereof the seeds 
lay within him, latent and unsuspected, until the 
occasion called them forth? With the death of 
her lord, a change seemed to come over the whole 
conduct and mind of Lady Castlewood; but of 
this we shall speak in the right season and anon. 

The lords being tried then before their peers 
at Westminster, according to their privilege, being 
brought from the Tower with state processions 
and barges, and accompanied by lieutenants and 
axemen, the commoners engaged in that melan- 
choly fray took their trial ait Newgate, as became 
them; and, being all found guilty, pleaded like- 
wise their benefit of clergy. The sentence, as 
we all know in these cases, is, that the culprit 
lies a year in prison, or during the King's pleasure, 
and is burned in the hand, or only stamped with 
a cold iron; or this part of the punishment is 
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altogether remitted at the grate of the SoyereigD. Tom 
So Harry Esmond fotttid himself a criminsil and '^^^ 
a prtfloner at twof^ind^twemy years old ; as for yj^^f^^ 
the two colonels, his comraddi^ they took the 
matter very lightly. Duelling was a part of their 
business ; and they dOuld not in honour refuse toy 
intitations of that sort. 

But the case was diCerent with Mr. Esmond. 
His life was changed by that stroke of the 8#ord 
which destroyed his kind jiatrdn'^. A« he lay in 
prison, old Doctor Tusher Mi ii and tHed ; and 
Lady Castlewood appointed Thonnls Tusher to 
the i^acant living ; about the ^IKng of Which she 
had a thousatid times fondly talked to Harry 
Esmond; how they tiever shbiidd panrt^ hoW he 
^Ould educate her Iwy; hoW to -be a country 
clergyman, like saintly George Herbert w pious 
Doctor Ken, was the iiap^iest atid greatest lot in 
iiie; how (if he wenfe obstinately bent on it, 
though^ for her part, she otmed father to holding 
Queen Bess's opink>n, that a bishop should have 
no wife, and if not a bishc^ why a ckrgyman ?) 
she would find a good wifo for Harry Esmond; 
and so on, with a hundred pretty prospects told 
by fireside evenings, in fond prattle, as tl^ ctuldren 
played about the hall. All these plans were over- 
thrown now. Thomas Tusher Wrote to Esmond, 
as he lay in prison, announcing that his patroness 
had confeiTed upon him the living his reverend 
father had held for many years; that she never, 
after the tragical events which had occurred 
(whereof Tom spoke With i, very edifying horror), 
could see in the revered Tusher's pulpit, or at 
her son's table, the man who was answerable for 
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''The the father's life; that her Ladyship bade him to 
m<>st un- say that she prayed for her kiDsman's repentance 
^"*^» and his worldly happiness; that he was free to 
command her aid for any scheme of life which 
he might propose to himself; but that on this 
side of the grave she would see him no more. 
And Tusher, for his own part, added that Harry 
should have his prayers as a friend of his youth, 
and commended him whilst he was in prison to read 
.certain works of theology, which his Reverence 
pronounced to be very wholesome for sinners in 
his lamentable condition. 

And this was the return for a life of devotion — 
this the end of years of affectionate intercourse 
and passionate fidelity! Harry would have died 
for his patron, and was held as little better than 
his murderer : he had sacrificed, she did not know 
how much, for his mistress, and she threw him 
aside; he had endowed her family with all they 
had, and she talked about giving him alms as to 
a menial! The grief for his patron's loss: the 
paios of his own present position, and doubts as 
to the future: all these were forgotten under the 
sense of the consummate outrage which he had 
to endure, and overpowered by the superior pang 
of that torture. 

He writ back a letter to Mr, Tusher from 
his prison, congratulating his Reverence upon his 
appointment to the living of Castlewood : sarcasti- 
cally bidding him to follow in the footsteps of 
his admirable &ther, whose gown had descended 
upon him; thanking her Ladyship for her offer 
of alms, which he said he should trust not to 
need; and beseeching her to remember that, if 
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eyer her determination should change towards him^ Occasion 
he would be ready to give her proofs of a fidelity proves 
which had never wavered, and which ought never *^* °*"* 
to have been questioned by that house. <<And 
if we meet no more, or only as strangers in this 
world," Mr. Esmond concluded, "a sentence 
against the cruelty and injustice of which I dis- 
dain to appeal; hereafter she will know who was 
faithful to her, and whether she had any cause 
to suspect the love and devotion of her kinsman 
and servant." 

After the sending of this letter, the poor young 
fellow's mind was more at ease than it had been 
previously. The blow had been struck, and he 
had borne it. His cruel goddess had shaken her 
wings and fled : and left him alone and friendless, 
but virtute sua. And he had to bear him up, at 
once the sense of his right and the feeling of 
his wrongs> his honour and his misfortune. As I 
have seen men waking and running to arms at a 
sudden trumpet, before emergency a manly heart 
leaps up resolute; meets the threatening danger 
with undaunted countenance; and, whether con- 
quered or conquering, feces it always. Ah! no 
man knows his strength or his weakness, till 
occasion proves them. If there be some thoughts 
and actions of his Kfe from the memory of which 
a man shrinks with shame, sure there are some 
which he may be proud to own and remember: 
forgiven injuries, conquered temptations (now and 
then), and difficulties vanquished by endurance. 

It was these thoughts regarding the living, far 
more than any great poignancy of grief respecting 
the dead, which affected Harry Esmond whilst in 
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Emotion prison after his trial ; but it may be imagined 
ksiowt tliat he could take no comrade of misfortune into 

not time ^^ confidence of his feelings, and they thought 
it was remorse and sorrow for his patron's loss 
which a^^fied the young man, in error of which 
opinion he chose to leave them. As a companion 
he was so moody and mlent that the two officers, 
his fellow-suiTetiers, left him to himself mostly, 
liked litde rery likely what they knew of him, 
consoled themselreii with dice, cards, and the 
bottle, and whiled away their own captivity in 
their own way. It seemed to Esmond as if he 
lived years in that prison: and was changed and 
aged when he came out of it. At certain periods 
of life i9t live years of emotion in a few we^ks — 
and look back on those times as on great gaps 
between the old lifb and the new. You do not 
know bOw much you suffer in those critical 
maladies of the heart, until the diflfease is over 
and you look back on it afterwards. During the 
time, the suffering is at least sufferable. The 
day passes in more or less of pain, and the night 
wears away somehow. 'Tis only in after days 
that we see what the danger has been — as a man 
out a^hunting or riding for his life looks at a 
letq), and wonders how he should have survived 
the taking of it. O dark months of grief and 
rage! of wrong and cruel endurance! He is old 
now who recalls you. Long ago he has for- 
given and blest the soft hand that wounded him : 
but the mark is there, and the wound is cicatrised 
only— no time, tears, caresses^ or rc^ntance can 
obliterate the scar. We are indocile to put up 
with grief, however. Reficimus rates quassas : we 
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tempt the ocean again and again, and try uppn Thereftl 
new yentures. Esmond thought of his early tmie And the 
as a noviciate, and of this past trial as an initiation ^^ 
before entering mto lifii — as our young Indians 
undergo tortures nlently before they pass to the 
rank of warriors in the tribe. 

The officers, meanwhile, who were not let into 
the secret of the grief which was gnawing at the 
side of their silent young friend, and being accus* 
tomed to such transactions, in which one comrade 
or another was daily paying the forfeit of the sword, 
did not, of course, bemoan themselves very incon- 
solably about the fate of their late companion-in- 
arms. This one told stories of former adventures 
of love, or war, or pleasure, in which poor Frank 
Esmond had been engaged ; t'other recollected how 
a constable had been bilked, or a tavem-bidly 
beaten : whilst my Lord's poor widow was sitting 
at his tomb worshipping him as an actual saint and 
spotless hero-— so the visitors said who had news of 
Lady Castle wood ; and Weftbury and Macartney 
had pretty nearly had all the town to come and see 
them. 

The duel, its fatal termination, the trial of the 
two peers and the three commoners concerned, had 
caused the ^eatest excitement in the town. The 
prints and news-letters were full of them. The 
three gentlemen in Newgate were almost as much 
crowded as the Bishops in the Tower, or a high- 
wayman before execution. We were allowed to 
live in the Governor's house, as hath been said, 
both before trial and after condemnation, waiting 
the King's pleasure ; nor was the real cause of the 
fatal quarrel known, so closely had my Lord and 
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The eaol the two other persons who knew it kept the secret, 
and its but every one imagined that the origin of the meet- 
visitors Jug ^gg ^ gambling dispute. Except fresh air, the 
prisoners had, upon payment, most things they 
could desire. Interest was made that they should 
not mix with the vulgar convicts, whose ribald 
choruses and loud laughter and curses could be 
heard from their own part of the prison, where 
they and the miserable debtors were confined pell- 
mell. 



Chap, II 

I come to the end of my Captivity, but not of 
my Trouble 

A MONG the company which came to visit the 
"^ two officers was an old acquaintance of Harry 
Esmond ; that gentleman of the Guards, namely, 
who had been so kind to Harry when Captain 
Westbury*8 troop had been quartered at Castlewood 
more than seven years before. Dick the Scholar 
was no longer Dick the Trooper now, but Captain 
Steele of Lucas's Fusileers, and secretary to my 
Lord Cutts, that famous officer of King William's, 
the bravest and most beloved man of the English - 
army. The two jolly prisoners had been drinking 
with a party of friends (for our cellar, and that of 
the keepers of Newgate too, were supplied with 
endless hampers of Burgundy and Champagne 
that the friends of the Colonels sent in) ; and 
Harry, having no wish for their drink or their 
conversation, being too feeble in health for the one, 
and too sad in spirits for the other, was sitting 
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apart in his little room, reading such books as he Kindly 
had, one evening, when honest Colonel Westbury, ^ick 
flushed with liquor, and always good-humoured in ^2.^?]r 
and out of his cups, came laughing into Harry's ^ 
closet, and said, <^Ho, young Killjoy! here's a 
friend come to see thee 5 he'll pray with thee, or 
he'll drink with thee; or he'll drink and pray 
turn about. Dick, my Christian hero, here's the 
little scholar of Castlewood." 

Dick came up and kissed Esmond on both 
cheeks, imparting a strong perfume of burnt sack 
along with his caress to the young man. 

<<What! is this the little man that used to 
talk Latin and fetch our bowls ? How tall thou 
art grown ! I protest I should have known thee 
anywhere. And so you have turned ruffian and 
fighter ; and wanted to measure swords with 
Mohun, did you? I protest that Mohun said 
at the Guard dinner yesterday, where there was 
a pretty company of us, that the young fellow 
wanted to fight him, and was the better man of 
the two." 

<<I wish we could have tried and proved it, 
Mr. Steele," says Esmond, thinking of his dead 
benefactor, and his eyes filling with tears. 

With the exception of that one cruel letter which 
he had from his mistress, Mr. Esmond heard 
nothing from her, and she seemed determined to 
execute her resolve of parting from him and dis- 
owning him. But he had news of her, such as it 
was, which Mr. Steele assiduously brought him 
from the Prince's and Princess's Court, where our 
honest Captain had been advanced to the post of 
gentleman-waiter* When off duty there. Captain 
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Mohun's Dick often came to console his friends in captivity ; 

character a good nature and a friendly disposition towards all 

who were in ilMortune no doubt prompdng him to 

make his fisits, and good-fellowship and good wine 

to prolong them. 

*< Faith/* says Westbury, "the little scholar 
wa« the first to begin the auarrel — I mind me of it 
now — at Lockit's» I sdways hated that fellow 
Mohun. What was the real cause of the quarrel 
betwixt him and poor Frank? I would wager 
'twas a woman.'^ 

"'Twas a quairel about play— on my word, 
about play/* Harry said. "Wy poor lord lost 
great sums to his guest at Castle wood. Angry 
words passed between them ; and though Lord 
Caedewood was the kindest and most pliaUe soid 
alive, his spirit was very high; and hence that 
meeting^ which has brought us all here," says 
Mr. Esmond, resolved* never to acknowledge that 
there had ever been any other cause but cards for 
the duel 

<< I do not like to use bad words of a nobleman," 
says Westbupy; "but if my Lord Mohun were 
a commoner, I would say 'twas a mty he was not 
hanged. He was ^Eimiluir with dice and women 
at a time other boys are at school bang birched ; 
he was as wicked as the oldest rake, years ere he 
had done growing; and handled a sword and a 
foil, and a bloody one too, before he ever used a 
razor. He held poor WiU Mountford in talk that 
night when bloody Dick Hill ran him throi^. 
He will come to a bad end, will that young lord ; 
and no end is bad enough for him," says honest 
Mr. Westbury: whose prophecy was fulfilled 
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twelve yeaia after, upon that fatal day when Steele on 
Mohun fell, dragging down one of the bravest n^ Lady 
and greatest gentlemen in England in his fall ^ - . 

From Mr, Steele, then, who broughji the public ^"^'*^'' 
rumour, as well as his own private intelligence, 
Esmond learned the movements of his unfortunate 
mistreM* Steele's heart was of very inflammable 
coxopositioo ; and the gentleman-usher spoke in 
terms of boundless admiration both of the wtidow 
(thai most beautiful woman, as he said) and of heff 
daughter, who, in the Captaint's eyes, was a still 
greater paragon. If the pale widow, whom Captain 
Richard, in his poetic rapture, compared to a Niobe 
in tearsi — U> a Sigismunda — to a weeping Belvidera 
— ^was an object the most lovely and pathetic which 
his eyes had ever beheld, oj? for which hM hftwt 
had meked, even her ripened perfections^ and beauty 
were as nothing comp^ed to the promise of that 
extreme lovdinest which the good Captain saw in 
her daughter. It was mak'e pulcra Jilia ptA:mr. 
Steele composed sonnets whilst he was on duly, in 
hi» Prince's antechamber, to the maternal a»d filial 
charms. He would ^>eak for hovffs* about them to 
Harry Esmond ; and, indeed, he could have chosen 
few subjects naore likely to interest the unhappy 
young man, whosi^ heart was now as always (£s- 
voted to these laches ; and who was thankful to all 
who loved them, or praised them, or wished th^m 
well. 

Not that his fideiiiy was recp»p!ensed by any 
anawering kindness, or show of relenting even, on 
the part of a mistress obdurate now after ten year* 
of love and benefactions. The poor young man 
getting no answer,, save Tusher's, to that letter 
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Harry which he had written, and being too proud to 
'^°^iLf° ^"'^ more, opened a part of his heart to Steele, 
*^iidor ^^*° whom no man, when unhappy, could find a 
kinder hearer, or more friendly emissary ; described 
(in words which were no doubt pathetic, for they 
came imo pectore^ and caused honest Dick to weep 
plentifully) his youth, his constancy, his fond de- 
votion to that household which had reared him; 
his affection, how earned, and how tenderly re- 
quited until but yesterday, and fas far as he might) 
the circumstances and causes for which that sad 
quarrel had made of Esmond a prisoner under 
sentence, a widow and orphans of those whom in 
life he held dearest. In terms that might well 
moye a harder- hearted man than young Esmond's 
confidant — for, indeed, the speaker's own heart 
was half broke as he uttered them — ^he described a 
part of what had taken place in that only sad 
interview which his mistress had granted him ; how 
she had left him with anger and almost imprecation, 
whose words and thoughts until then had been 
only blessing and kindness ; how she had accused 
him of the guilt of that blood, in exchange for 
which he would cheerfully have sacrificed his own 
(indeed, in this the Lord Mohun, the Lord War- 
wick, and all the gentlemen engaged, as well as 
the common rumour out of doors— Steele told him 
— bore out the luckless young man) ; and with all 
his heart, and tears, he besought Mr. Steele to 
inform his mistress of her kinsman's unhappiness, 
and to deprecate that cruel anger she showed him. 
Half frantic with grief at the injustice done him, 
and contrasting it with a thousand soft recollec- 
tions of love and confidence gone by, that made his 
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present misery inexpressibly more bitter, the poor Whose 
wretch passed many a lonely day and wakeful .night mission 
in a kind of powerless despair and rage against his '*"• 
iniquitous fortune. It was the softest hand that 
struck him, the gentlest and most compas«ionate 
nature that persecuted him. "I would as lief," 
he said, " haye pleaded guilty to the murder, and 
haye suffered for it like any other felon, as haye 
to endure the torture to which my mistress sub- 
jects me." 

Although the recital of Esmond's story, and his 
passionate appeals and remonstrances, drew so many 
tears from Dick who heard them, they had no 
effect upon the person whom they were designed 
to moye. Esmond's ambassador came back from 
the mission with which the poor young gentleman 
had charged him, with a sad blank &ce and a 
shake of the head, which told that there was no 
hope for the prisoner; and scarce a wretched 
culprit in that prison of Newgate ordered for exe- 
cution, and trembling for a reprieye, felt more cast 
down than Mr. Esmond, innocent and condemned. 

As had been arranged between the prisoner and 
his counsel in their consultations, Mr. Steele had 
gone to the Dowager's house in Chelsey, where 
it has been said the widow and her orphans were, 
had seen my Lady Viscountess, and pleaded the 
cause of her unfortunate kinsman. <<And I think 
I spoke well, my poor boy," says Mr. Steele; 
<<for who would not speak well in such a cause, 
and before so beautiful a judge? I did not see 
the loyely Beatrix (sure her famous namesake of 
Florence was neyer half so beautiful), only the 
young Viscount was in the room with the Lord 
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The Churchill, my Lord of Marlborough's eldest son. 

Mnp*es* But these young gentlemen went off to the garden ; 

si^ble J could see them from the window tilting at each 

Steele . • i i • / • r 

other with poles m a mimic tournament (gncr 

touches the young but lightly, and I remember 

that I beat a drum at the coffin of my own father). 

My Lady Viscountess looked out at the two boys 

at their game and said, * You see, sir, children arc 

taught to use weapons of death as toys, aod to 

make a sport of murder ; ' and as she spoke she 

looked so lorely, and stood there in herself so sad 

and beautiful, an instance of that doctrine whereof 

I am a humble preacher, that had I not dedicated 

my Httle volume of the 'Christian Hero' — (I 

perceire, Harry, thou hast not cut the leares of 

it. The sermon is good, beMeve me, though the 

preacher's life may not answer it) — I say, hadn't 

I dedicated the volume to Lord Cutts, I would 

hate asked permission to place her Ladyship's 

name on the nrst page. I think I never saw such 

a beautiful violet as that of her eyes, Harry. Her 

complexion is of the pink of the blush-rose, she 

hath an exquisite turned wrist and dimpled hand, 

and I make no doubt " 

«<Did you come to tell me about the dimpks 

on my Lady's hand?" broke out Mr. Esmond 



"A lovely creature In affliction seems always 
dotibly beautiful to me," says the poor Captain, 
who indeed was but too often m a state to tee 
double, and so checked he resumed the interrupted 
thread of his story. •* As I spoke my bueioes*/' 
Mr. Steele said, <<and narrated to your mistress 
what all the world knows, and the other side 
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hath beeB eager to acknowledge — that you had GtilUuiti7 

tried to put yourself between the two lords, and — ^w« 

to take your patron's quarrel on your own point: ™^ , 
T \ A JC \ ' r It ^ woman's 

I recounted the general pranea of your gallantry, ^^^ 

beaides my Lord Mohun's particular testimony to 
it; I thought the widow listened with some in- 
terest, and her eyes — I have never seen such a 
Wofet, Harry-*4ooked up at mine once or twice. 
But after I had spoken on thb theme for a while 
she suddenly broke away with a cry of gnef. * I 
would to Grod, sir,' she said, <I had never heard 
that word gallantry which you use, or known the 
meaning of it. My Lord might have been here 
but for that ; my home might be happy ; my poor 
boy have a father. It was what you gentlemen 
call gallantry came into my home, and drove my 
husband on to the cruel sword that killed him. 
You should not speak the word to a Christian 
woman, air, a poor widowed mother of orphans, 
whose home was happy until the world came into 
it — the wicked godless world, that takes the blood 
of the innocent, and lets the guilty go free.' 

" As the afflicted lady spoke in this strain, sir," 
Mr. Steele continued, << it seemed as if indignation 
moved her, even more than grief. < Compensa- 
tion ! ' she went on passionately, her cheeks and 
eyes kindling ; < what compensation does your world 
give the widow for her husband, and the children 
for the murder of their father ? The wretch who 
did the deed has not even a punishment. Con- 
science! what conscience has he, who can enter 
the bouse of a friend, whisper falsehood and insult 
to a woman that never harmed him, and stab the 
kind heart that trusted him ? My Lord^*— my Lord 
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The un- Wretch's, ray Lord Villain's, my Lord Murderer's 
punished peers meet to try him, and they dismiss him with 
8^^®** a word or two of reproof, and send him into the 
world again, to pursue women with lust and £ilse- 
hood, and to murder unsuspecting guests that harbour 
him. That day, my Lord — my Lord Murderer — 
(I will never name him) — ^was let loose, a woman 
was executed at Tyburn for stealing in a shop. 
But a man may rob another of his life, or a lady 
of her honour, and shall pay no penalty ! I take 
my child, run to the throne, and on my knees ask 
for justice, and the King revises me. The King ! 
he is no King of mine — ^he never shall be. He, 
too, robbed the throne from the King his father 
— ^the true King — ^and he has gone unpunished, as 
the great do.' 

" I then thought to speak for you," Mr. Steele 
continued, **and I interposed by saying, * There 
was one, madam, who, at least, would have put his 
own breast between your husband's and my Lord 
Mohun's sword. Your poor young kinsman, Harry 
Esmond, hath told me that he tried to draw the 
quarrel on himself.' 

" *Are you come from him?* asked the lady 
(so Mr. Steele went on), rising up with a great 
severity and stateliness. < I thought you had come 
from Uie Princess. I saw Mr. Esmond in his 
prison, and bade him farewell. He brought misery 
into my house. He never should have entered it.' 

" * Madam, madam, he is not to blame,' I inter- 
posed," continued Mr. Steele. 

" * Do I blame him to you, sir ? ' asked the 
widow. * If 'tis he who sent you, say that I have 
taken counsel, where' — she spoke with a very 
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pallid cheek now, and a break in her voice — A young 
* where all who ask may have it : — and that it bids man's 
me to part from him, and to see him no more. ^®*rt 
We met in the prison for the last time — at least 
for years to come. It may be, m years hence, 
when — ^when our knees and our tears and our con- 
trition have changed our sinful hearts, sir, and 
wrought our pardon, we may meet again — ^but not 
now. After what has passed, I could not bear 
to see him. I wish him well, sir ; but I wish 
him farewell too 5 and if he has that — ^that regard 
towards us which he speaks of, I beseech him to 
prove it by obeying me in this.' 

" * I shall break the young man's heart, madam, 
by this hard sentence,' " Mr. Ste<ele said. 

*< The lady shook her head," continued my kind 
scholar. " * The hearts of young men, Mr. Steele, 
are not so made,' she said. ^Mr. Esmond will 
find other — other friends. The mistress of this 
house has relented very much towards the late 
lord's son,' she added, with a blush, <and has 
promised me, — that is, has promised that she will 
care for his fortune. Whilst I live in it, after the 
horrid horrid deed which has passed, Castlewood 
must never be a home to him — never. Nor would I 
have him write to me— except — ^no — I would have 
him never write to me, nor see him more. Give 

him, if you will, my parting Hush ! not a 

word of this before my daughter.' 

"Here the fair Beatrix entered from the river, 
with her cheeks flushing with health, and looking 
only the more lovely and fresh for the mourning 
habiliments which she wore. And my Lady Vis- 
countess said — 
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Mar- jammay sceu pariay : et que e'en eut 6t6 fay de luy 
chioness gi vouseluy vous vous fussiay battews ansamb. 
of E^ Aincy ce pauv Vicompte est mort Mort ct peutayt 
— ^Mon coussioy mon coussin! jay dans la tayste 
que vous n'estes quung pety Monst — angcy que les 
Esmonds ong tousjours est^. La veuve est chay 
moy. J'ay recuilly cet* pauve famme. Elle est 
furieuse cont vous, allans tous les jours chercher 
ley Roy (d*icy) demandant a gran cri revanche 
pour son Mary. EUc ne veux voyre ni entende 
parlay de vous: pourtant elle ne fay qu'en parlay 
milfoy par jour. Quand vous seray hor prison 
vcnay me voyre. J'auray soing de vous. Si cette 
petite Prude veut se d^faire de song pety Monste 
(H^s je craing quil ne soy trotar ! ) je m'en 
chargeray. J*ay encor quelqu interay et quelques 
escus de costay. 

" La Veuve se raccommode avec Miladi Marl- 
boro qui est tout pui9ante avecque la Reine Anne. 
Cet dam sent^raysent pour la petite prude; qui 
pourctant a un fi du mesme asge que vous savay. 

" En sortant de prisong venez icy. Je ne puy 
vous recevoir chaymoy a cause des mdchanset^ du 
monde^ may pre du moy vous aurez logement. 

<<ISABELLB VlSCOMTESSE d'EsMOND." 

Marchioness of Esmond this lady sometimes 
called herself, in virtue of that patent which had 
been given by the late King James to Harry 
Esmond's father; and in this state she had her 
train carried by a knight's wife, a cup and cover of 
assay to drink from, and fringed cloth. 

He who was of the same age as little Francis, 
whom we shall henceforth call Viscount Castle- 
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wood here, was H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Esmond 
born m the same year and month with Frank, and leaves 
just proclaimed, at Saint Gemiains, King of Great Newgate 
Britain, France, and Ireland. 



Chap. Ill 

I take the Queen's Pay in Quin's Regiment 

HTHE fellow in the orange- tawny livery with 
blue lace and facings was in waiting when 
Esmond came out of prison, and, taking the young 
gentleman's slender baggage, led the way out of 
that odious Newgate, and by Fleet Conduit down 
to the Thames, where a pair of oars was called, 
and they went up the river to Chelsey. Esmond 
thought the sun had never shone so bright ; nor the 
air felt so fresh and exhilarating. Temple Garden, 
as they rowed by, looked like the Garden of Eden 
to him, and the aspect of the quays, wharves, and 
buildings by the river, Somerset House, and West- 
minster (where the splendid new bridge was just 
beginning), Lambeth tower and palace, and that 
busy shining scene of the Thames swarming with 
boats and barges, filled his heart with pleasure and 
cheerfulness — as well such a beautiful scene might 
to one who had been a prisoner so long, and with 
so many dark thoughts deepening the gloom of his 
captivity. They rowed up at length to the pretty 
village of Chelsey, where the nobility have many 
handsome country houses; and so came to my 
Lady Viscountess's house, a cheerful new house 
in the row facing the river, with a handsome 
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He from his poor patron on his dying bed, actually 

asserts as he was standing beside it, he had felt an inde- 

nimseif pendency which he had never known before, and 

which since did not desert him. So he called his 

old aunt Marchioness, but with an air as if he was 

the Marquis of Esmond who so addressed her. 

Did she read in the young gentleman's eyes, 
which had now no fear of hers or their super- 
annuated authority, that he knew or suspected the 
truth about his birth ? She gave a start of surprise at 
his altered manner : indeed, it was quite a different 
bearing to that of the Cambridge student who had 
paid her a visit two years since, and whom she had 
dismissed with five pieces sent by the groom of the 
chamber. She eyed him, then trembled a little 
more than was her wont, perhaps, and said, " Wel- 
come, cousin," in a frightened voice. 

His resolution, as has been said before, had been 
quite different, namely, so to bear himself through 
life as if the secret of his birth was not known to 
him ; but he suddenly and rightly determined on a 
different course. He asked that her Ladyship's 
attendants should be dismissed, and when they were 
private : ** Welcome, nephew, at least, madam, it 
should be," he said. "A great wrong has been 
done to me and to you, and to my poor mother 
who is no more." 

**1 declare before Heaven that I was guiltless 
of it," she cried out, giving up her cause at once. 
** It was your wicked father who " 

"Who brought this dishonour on our femily," 
says Mr. Esmond. " I know it full well. I 
want to disturb no one. Those who are in pre- 
sent possession have been my dearest benefactors, 
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and are quite innocent of intentional wrong to me. 'Umaoble 
The late lord, my dear patron^ knew not the truth jc«ne 
until a few months before his death, when Father ^0°"**®* 
Holt brought the news to him." 

" The wretch ! he had it in confession ! he 
had it in confession ! " cried out the Dowager 
Lady. 

"Not so. He learned it elsewhere as well 
as in confession/' Mr. Esmond answered. "My 
father, when wounded at the Boyne, told the 
truth to a French priest, who was in hiding after 
the battle, as well as to the priest there, at whose 
house he died. This gentleman did not think 
fit to divulge the story till he met with Mr. 
Holt at Saint Omer's. And the latter kept it 
back for his own purpose, and until he had 
learned whether my mother was alive or no. She 
is dead years since, my poor patron told me with 
his dying breath, and I doubt him not. I do 
not know even whether I could prove a marriage. 
I would not if I could. I do not care to bring 
shame on our name, or grief upon those whom 
I love, however hardly they may use me. My 
father's son, madam, won't aggravate the wrong 
my father did you. Continue to be his widow, 
and give me your kindness. 'Tis all I ask 
from you ; and I shall never speak of this matter 
again." 

" Mais vous Ites un noble jeune homme ! " 
breaks out my Lady, speaking, as usual with 
her when she was agitated, in the French lan- 
guage. 

"Noblesse oblige," says Mr. Esmond, making 
her a low bow. " There are those alive to whom. 
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Aarold in return for their love to me, I often fondly 

womon^s said I would give my life away. Shall I be 

jeaiousf, jjjgjj. enemy now, and quarrel about a title? 

What matters who has it ? 'Tis with the family 

stUl." 

<*What can there be in that little prude of a 
woman that makes men so rqffoler about her?" 
cries out my Lady Dowager. "She was here 
for a month petitioning the King. She is pretty, 
and well-conserved ; but fkut has not the hd mr. 
In His late Majesty's Court all the men pretended 
to admire her, and she was no better than a little 
wax doll. She is better now, and looks the 
sister of her daughter ; but what mean you all by 
bepraising her? Mr. Steele, who wa» m waiting 
on Prince George, seeing her with her two children 
going to Kensington, writ a poem about her, and 
says be shall wear her colours, and dress in black 
for the future. Mr. Congreve says he will write 
a < Mourning Widow,' that shall be better than 
his 'Mourning Bride.' Though their husbands 
quarrelled and fought when that wretch Churchill 
deserted the King (for which he deserved to be 
hung), Lady Mariborough has again gone wild 
about the little widows insulted me in my own 
drawing-room, by sapng that 'twas not the old 
widow, but the young Viscountess, she Iwd come 
to see. Little Castlewood and little Lord Chiff- 
chill are to be sworn friends, and have boxed each 
other twice or thrice like brothers already. 'Twas 
that wicked young Mohun who, coming back from 
the provinces last year, where he had disinterred 
her, raved about her all the winter ; 8»d she was 
a pearl set before swine; and killed poor stupid 
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Franlc The quarrel was all about his wife. I and her 
know 'twas all about her. Was there anything g«8s^ 
between her and Mohun, nephew ? Tell me now 
— wa« there anything? About yourself, I do not 
ask you to answer questions^" 

Mr. Esmond blushed up. "My Lady's virtue 
is like that of a saint in heaven/' he cried out. 

" Eh ! noon neveu. Many saints get to heaven 
after having a deal to repent of. I believe you are 
like all the rest of the fools^ and madly 'm love 
with her." 

"Indeed, I loved and honoured her before all 
the world," Esmond answered. " I take no 
shame in that/' 

"And she has shut her door on you — ^given 
the living to that horrid young cub, son of that 
horrid old bear, Tusher, and says she will never 
see you more. Monsieur mon neveu — we are all 
like that. When I was a young woman, I'm 
positive that a thousand duels were fought about 
roe. And when poor Monsieur de Soochy 
drowned himself in the canal at Bruges because 
I danced with Count Springbock> I couldn't 
squeeze out a single tear, but danced till ^ve 
o'clock the next morning. 'Twas the Count — 
no, 'twas my Lord Ormond that played the 
fiddles, and His Majesty did me the honour of 
dancing all night with me. How you are grown ! 
You have got the 6e/ air. You are a black man. 
Our Esmonds are all blacks The little prude's 
son is fair; so was his father-*~<lair and stupid. 
You were an ugly little wretch when you came 
to- Castlewoi»d-*-you were all eyes, like a young 
crow. We intended jrou shouki be a priest 
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The ex- That awful Father Holt — ^how he used to frighten 
pSLge pro- me when I was ill ! I have a comfortable director 
moted now— the Ahh6 Douillette— a dear man. We 
make meagre on Fridays always. My cook is a 
devout pious man. You, of course, are of the right 
way of thinking. They say the Prince of Orange 
is very ill indeed." 

In this way the old Dowager rattled on re- 
morselessly to Mr. Esmond, who was quite 
astounded with her present volubility, contrasting 
it with her former haughty behaviour to him. 
But she had taken him into favour for the 
moment, and chose not only to like him, as ^ as 
her nature permitted, but to be afraid of him; 
and he found himself to be as familiar with her 
now as a young man, as, when a boy, he had 
been timorous and silent. She was as good as 
her word respecting him. She introduced him 
to her company, of which she entertained a good 
deal— of the adherents of King James of course 
— and a great deal of loud intriguing took place 
over her card-tables. She presented Mr. Esmond 
as her kinsman to many persons of honour; she 
supplied him not illiberally with money, which he 
had no scruple in accepting from her, considering 
the relationship which he bore to her, and the 
sacrifices which he himself was making in behalf 
of the family. But he had made up his mind 
to continue at no woman's apron-strings longer; 
and perhaps had cast about how he should dis- 
tinguish himself, and make himself a name, which 
his singular fortune had denied him. A discontent 
with his former bookish life and quietude, — a 
bitter feeling of revolt at that slavery in which 
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he had chosen to confine himself for the sake of Le Roi 
those whose hardness towards him made his heart est mort 
bleed, — a restless wish to see men and the world, 
— ^led him to think of the military profession : at 
any rate, to desire to see a few campaigns, and 
accordingly he pressed his new patroness to get 
him a pair of colours; and one day had the 
honour of finding himself appointed an ensign in 
Colonel Quin's regiment of Fusileers on the Irish 
establishment. 

Mr. Esmond's commission was scarce three 
weeks old when that accident befell King William 
which ended the life of the greatest, the wisest, 
the bravest, the most clement sovereign whom 
England ever knew. 'Twas the ^shion of the 
hostile party to assail this great prince's reputation 
during his life; but the joy which they and all 
his enemies in Europe showed at his death, is a 
proof of the terror in* which they held him. 
Young as Esmond was, he was wise enough (and 
generous enough too, let it be said) to scorn that 
indecency of gratulation which broke out amongst 
the follower) of King James in London, upon 
the death of this illustrious prince, this invincible 
warrior, this wise and moderate statesman. Loyalty 
to the exiled king's family was traditional, as has 
been said, in that house to which Mr. Esmond 
belonged. His father's widow had all her hopes, 
sympathies, recollections, prejudices, engaged on 
King James's side; and was certainly as noisy a 
conspirator as ever asserted the King's rights, or 
abused his opponent's, over a quadrille table or a 
dish of bohea. Her Ladyship's house swarmed 
with ecclesiastics, in disguise and out; whilst 
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MlradeB tale-bearers from St. Germains; and quidnunce 
of A that knew the last news from Versailles: nay, 
<M^?* the exact force and number of the next expedi- 
tion which the French King was to send from 
Dunkirk, aad which was to swallow up the ' 
Prince of Orange, his army and his Court. She 
had received the Duke of Berwick when he 
ianded here in '96. She kept the glass he drank 
from, vowing she never would use it till she 
drank King James the Third's heahh in it on 
His Majesty's return; she had tokens from the 
Queen, and relics of the saint who, if the story 
was true, liad not always been a saint as far as 
she and many others were concerned. She be- 
lieved in the miracles wrought at his tomb, and 
had a hundred authentic stories of wondrous cures 
effected by the blessed King's rosaries, the medals 
which he wore, the locks of his hair, or what 
not. Esmond remembered a score of marvelous 
tales which the credulous old woman told him. 
There was the Bishop of Autun, that was healed 
of a malady he had for forty 3rears, and which 
left him after he said mass for the repose of the 
ELing'a soul. There was Monsieur Marais, a 
surgeon in Auvergne, who had a palsy in both 
his legs, which was cured through the King's 
intercession. There was Philip Pitet, of the 
Benedictines, who had a suffocating cough, which 
well nigh killed him, but he besoi^ht relief of 
Heaven through the merits and intercession of 
the blessed King, and he straightway feh a pro- 
fuse sweat breaking out all over him, and was 
recovered perfectly. And there was the wife of 
Monsieur Lepervier, dancing-master to the Duke 
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of Saxe-Gotha, who was entirely eased of a My 
rheumatism by the King's intercession, of which i-»*y*«i 
miracle there could be no doubt, for her surgeon *®y***y 
and his apprentice had given their testimony, 
under oath, that they did not in any way con- 
tribute to the cure. Of these tales, and a thousand 
like them, Mr. Esmond believed as much as he 
chose. His kinswoman^s greater faith had swallow 
for them all. 

The English High Church party did not adopt 
these legends. But truth and honour, as they 
thought, bound them to the exiled Eang's side; 
nor had the banished hudly any warmer supporter 
than that kind lady of Castlewood in whose house 
Esmond was brought up. She influenced her 
husband, very much more perhaps than my Lord 
knew, who admired his wife prodigiously, though 
he might be inconstant to her, and who, adverse 
to the trouble of thinking himself, gladly enough 
adopted the opinions which she chose for him. 
To one of her simple and faithful heart, allegiance 
to any sovereign but the one was impossible. To 
serve King William for interest's sake would have 
been a monstrous hypocrisy and treason. Her 
pure conscience could no more have consented to 
it than to a theft, a forgery, or any other base 
action. Lord Castlewood might have been won 
over, no doubt, but his wife never could : and he 
submitted his conscience to hers in diis case as 
he did in most others, when he was not tempted 
too sorely. And it was from his affection and 
gratitude most likely, and from that eager devotion 
for his mistress which characterised all Esmond's 
youth, that the young man subscribed to this, and 
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The o<^^<^ articles of faith, which his fond benefactress 
hi>M»aer- sent him. Had she been a Whig, he had been 
Qj^"^ one; had she followed Mr. Fox, and turned 
Quaker, no doubt he would have abjured ruiHes 
and a periwig, and have forsworn swords, lace- 
coats, and clocked stockings. In the scholars' 
boyish disputes at the University, where parties 
ran very high, Esmond was noted as a Jacobite, 
and very likely from vanity as much as a£Pection 
took the side of his family. 

Almost the whole of the clergy of the country 
and more than a half of the nation were on this 
side. Ours is the most loyal people in the world 
surely; we admire our kings, and are faithful to 
them long after they have ceased to be true to us. 
'Tis a wonder to any one who looks back at the 
history of the Stuart family to think how they 
kicked their crowns away from them ; how they 
flung away chances after chances; what treasures 
of loyalty they dissipated, and how fatally they 
were bent on consummating their own ruin. If 
ever men had fidelity, 'twas they; if ever men 
squandered opportunity, 'twas they; and, of all 
the enemies they had, they themselves were the 
most fataL ^ 

When the Princess Anne succeeded, the wearied 
nation was glad enough to cry a truce from all 
these wars, controversies, and conspiracies, and to 
accept in the person of a Princess of the blood- 
royal a compromise between the parties into which 
the country was divided. The Tories could serve 

^ ijfUofP ydp ^ai KdK* ififiewai^ ol S^ xal ddrot 
ff^atp draffBaXl-ffffiy inrip fUpop AXye* ix^v^iM, 
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under her with easy consciences ; though a Tory Vive la 
herselfy she represented the triumph of the Whig Reine ! 
opinion. The people of England, always liking 
that their princes should be attached to their own 
families, were pleased to think the Princess was 
faithful to hers ; and up to the very last day and 
hour of her reign, and but for that fatality which 
he inherited from his fathers along with their 
claims to the English crown, King James the 
Third might have worn it. But he neither knew 
how to wait an opportunity, nor to use it when he 
had it ;. he was yenturesome when he ought to 
have been cautious, and cautious when he ought 
to have dared everything. 'Tis with a sort of rage 
at his inaptitude that one thinks of his melancholy 
story. Do the Fates deal more specially with 
kings than with common men? One is apt to 
imagine so, in considering the history of that royal 
race, in whose behalf so much fidelity, so much 
valour, so much blood were desperately and boot- 
lesslv expended. 

The King dead then, the Princess Anne (ugly 
Anne Hyde's daughter, our Dowager at Chelsey 
called her) was proclaimed by trumpeting heralds 
all over the town from Westminster to Ludgate 
Hill, amidst immense jubilations of the people. 

Next week my Lord Marlborough was pro- 
moted to the Garter, and to be Captain- General of 
Her Majesty's forces at home and abroad. This 
appointment only inflamed the Dowager's rage, 
or, as she thought it, her fidelity to her rightful 
sovereign. " The Princess is but a puppet in the 
hands of that fury of a woman, who comes into my 
drawing-room and insults me to my hce. What 
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Foftmie's can come to a country that is given over to such 
fwroun a woman?" says the Dowager. "As for that 
double-faced traitor, my Lord Marlborough, he 
has betrayed every man and every woman with 
whom he has had to deal, except his horrid wife, 
who makes him tremble. 'Tis all over with the 
country when it has got into the clutches of such 
wretches as these." 

Esmond's old kinswoman saluted the new powers 
in this way ; but some good fortune at last occurred 
to a family which stood in great need of it, by 
the advancement of these famous personages, who 
benefited humbler people that had the luck of being 
in their favour. Before Mr. Esmond left England 
in the month of August, and being then at Ports- 
mouth, where he had joined his regiment, and was 
busy at drill, learning the practice and mysteries 
of the musket and pike, he heard that a pension on 
the Stamp Office had been got for his late beloved 
mistress, and that the young Mistress Beatrix was 
also to be taken into Court. So much good, at 
least, had come of the poor widow's visit to Lon- 
don, not revenge upon her husband's enemies, but 
reconcilement to old friends, who pitied, and seemed 
inclined to serve her. As for the comrades in 
prison and the late misfortune. Colonel Westbury 
was with the Captain-General gone to Holland; 
Captain Macartney was now at Portsmouth, with 
his regiment of Fusileers and the force under com- 
mand of his Grace the Duke of Ormond, bound 
for Spain it was said ; my Lord Warwick was 
returned home; and Lord Mohun, so far from 
being punished for the homicide which had brought 
so much grief and change into the Esmond family, 
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was gone in company of my Lord Macclesfield's Stuart 
splendid embassy to the Elector of Hanover, <iarry- intrigues 
ing th6 Garter to his Highness, and a complimen- 
tary letter from the Queen. 



Chap. IV 

Recapitulations 

T7ROM such fitful lights as could be cast upon 
his dark history by the broken narrative of 
fais poor patron, torn by remorse and struggling 
in the last pangs of dissolution, Mr. Esmond had 
been made to understand so far, that his mother 
was long since dead; and so there could be no 
question as re^rded her or her honour, tarnished 
by her husband-'s desertion and injury, to influence 
her son in any steps which he might take either 
for prosecuting or relinquishing his own just claims. 
It appeared from my poor Lord's hurried confess 
sion, that he had been made acquainted with the 
real facts of the case only two years since, when 
Mr. Holt visited him, and would have implicated 
him in one of those many con^iracies by w^eh 
the secret leaders of King James's party in this 
country were ever endeavouring to destroy tfcc 
Prince of Orange's life or power : conspiracies so 
like murder, so cowardly in the means used, so 
wicked in the end, that our nation has sure done 
well in throwing off all allegiance and fidelity to 
the unhappy family that could not vindicate its 
right except by such treachery — by such dark 
intrigue and base agents. There were designs 
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Priests, against King William that were no more honour- 
women, able than the ambushes of cut-throats and footpads, 
and j'pjg humiliating to think that a great Prince, pos- 
sessed of a great and sacred right, and upholder 
of a great cause, should have stooped to such base- 
ness of assassination and treasons as are proved 
by the unfortunate King James's own warrant and 
sign-manual given to his supporters in this country. 
What he and they called levying war was, in truth, 
no better than instigating murder. The noble 
Prince of Orange burst magnanimously through 
those feeble meshes of conspiracy in which his 
enemies tried to envelop him : it seemed as if their 
cowardly daggers broke upon the breast of his 
undaunted resolution. After King James's death, 
the Queen and her people at St. Germains — priests 
and women for the most part— continued their 
intrigues in behalf of the young Prince, James the 
Third, as he was called in France and by his 
party here (this Prince, or Chevalier de St. Greorge, 
was born in the same year with Esmond's young 
pupil Frank, my Lord Viscount's son) ; and the 
Prince's alfairs, being in the hands of priests and 
women, were conducted as priests and women will 
conduct them, — artfully, cruelly, feebly, and to a 
certain bad issue. The moral of the Jesuits' story I 
think as wholesome a one as ever was writ : the art- 
fiillest, the wisest, the most toilsome and dexterous 
plot-builders in the world — ^there always comes a 
day when the roused public indignation kicks their 
flimsy edifice down, and sends its cowardly enemies 
a-fljring. Mr. Swift hath finely described that 
passion for intrigue, that love of secrecy, slander, 
and lying, which belongs to weak people, hangers- 
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on of weak courts* 'Tis the nature of such to Un- 

hate and envy the strong, and conspire their ruin ; equally 

and the conspiracy succeeds very well, and every- '°*^^®" 

thing presages the satisfactory overthrow of the 

great victim ; until one day Gulliver rouses himself, 

shakes off the little vermin of an enemy, arid walks 

away unmolested. Ah ! the Irish soldiers might 

well say after the Boyne, ** Change kings with us, 

and we will fight it over again/' Indeed, the fight 

was not fair between the two. 'Twas a weak, 

priest-ridden, woman- ridden man, with such puny 

allies and weapons as his own poor nature led 

him to choose, contending against the schemes, 

the generalship, the wisdom, and the heart of a 

hero. 

On one of these many coward's errands then 
(for, as I view them now, I can call them no 
less), Mr. Holt had come to my Lord at Castle- 
wood, proposing some infallible plan for the Prince 
of Orange's destruction, in which my Lord Viscount, 
loyalist as he was, had indignantly refused to join. 
As far as Mr. Esmond could gather from his dying 
words, Holt came to my Lord with a plan of in- 
surrection, and offer of the renewal, in his person, 
of that marquis's title which King James had con- 
ferred on the preceding Viscount; and on refusal 
of this bribe, a threat was made, on Holt's part, 
to upset my Lord Viscount's claim to his estate 
and title of Castle wood altogether. To back this 
astounding piece of intelligence, of which Henry 
Esmond's patron now had the first light, Holt 
came armed with the late lord's dying declaration, 
after the affair of the Boyne, at Trim, in Ireland, 
made both to the Irish priest and a French eccle- 
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It mis^ht Mastic of Holt's order, that was with King James's 
havebeea army. Holt showed, or pretended to show the 
marriage ceitificate of the late ViscomiC Esmond 
with my mother^ in the city of Brussels, in the 
year 1677, when the Viscount, then Thomas 
Esmond, was serving with the EngUsh army in 
Flanders : he could show, he s»d, that this 
Gertrude, deserted by her husband long since, was 
alive, and a professed nun in the year 1685, at 
Brussels, in which year Thomas Esmond married 
his uncle's daughter Isabella, now called Viscountess 
Dowager of Castlewood; and leaving him, for 
twelve hours, to consider this astounding news (so 
the poor dying lord said), disappeared with his 
papers in the mysterious way in which he came. 
Esmond knew how, well enough : by that window 
from which he had seen the Father issue: — but 
there was no need to explain to my poor Lord, 
only to gather from his parting lips the words 
which he would soon be able to utter no more. 

Ere the twelve hours were over, Holt himself 
was a prisoner, implicated in Sir John Fenwick's 
conspiracy, and locked up at Hexton first, whence 
he was transferred to the Tower ; leaving the poor 
Lord Viscount, who was not aware of the other's 
being taken, in daily apprehension of his return, 
when (as my Lord Castlewood declared, calling 
God to witness, and with tears in his dying eyes) 
it had been his intention at once to give up his 
estate and his title to their proper owner, and to 
retire to his own house at Walcote with his family. 
"And would to God I had done it," the poor 
lord said. " I would not be here now, wounded 
to death, a miserable, stricken man ! " 
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My Lord waited day after day, and, as may be A 
supposed, no messenger came; but at a moikh^s de^erate 
end Holt got means to convey to him a message «tf*it 
out of the Tower, which was to this effect r that 
he should consider all unsaid that had been said, 
and that thiftg« were as they were. 

'< I had a sore temptation," said my poor Lord. 
" Since I had come into this cursed title of Castle- 
wood, which hath never prospered with me, I have 
spent far more than the income of that estate, and 
my paternal one too. I calculated all my means 
down to the last shilling, and found I never could 
pay you back, mj poor Harry, whose fortune I 
had had for twelve years. My wife and children 
must have gone out of the house dishonoured, and 
beggars. God knows, it hath been a miserable one 
for me and mine. Like a coward, I clung to that 
respite which Holt gave me. I kept the truth 
from Rachel and you. I tried to win money of 
Mohun, and only plunged deeper into debt; I 
scarce dared look thee in the face when I saw 
thee. This sword hath been hanging over my 
head these two years. I swear I felt happy when 
Mohun's blade entered my side." 

After lying ten months in the Tower, Holt, 
against whom nothing could be found except that 
he was a Jesuit priest, known to be in King James's 
interest, was put on shipboard by the incorrigible 
forgiveness of King William, who promised him, 
however, a hanging if ever he should again set foot ' 
on English shore. More than once, whilst he was 
in prison himself, Esmond had thought wh^e those 
papers codd be which the Jesuit had shown to his 
patron, and which had such an interest for himself. 
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Proud They were not fouDcl on Mr. Holt's person when 
self- that Father was apprehended, for had such been 
sacrifice ^^ ^^^ „,y Lords of the Council had seen them, 
and this family history had long since been made 
public. However, Esmond cared not to seek the 
papers. His resolution being taken; his poor 
mother dead ; what matter to him that documents 
existed proving his right to a title which he was 
determined not to claim, and of which he vowed 
never to deprive that family which he loved best 
in the world? Perhaps he took a greater pride 
out of his sacrifice than he would have had in 
those honours which he was resolved to forego. 
Again, as long as these titles were not forthcoming, 
Esmond's kinsman, dear young Francis, was the 
honourable and undisputed owner of the Castle- 
wood estate and title. The mere word of a Jesuit 
could not overset Frank's right of occupancy, and 
so Esmond's mind felt actually at ease to think the 
papers were missing, and in their absence his dear 
mistress and her son the lawful Lady and Lord of 
Castlewood. 

Very soon after his liberation, Mr. Esmond made 
it his business to ride to that village of Ealing 
where he had passed his earliest years in this 
country, and to see if his old guardians were still 
alive and inhabitants of that place. But the only 
relique which he found of old M. Pastoureau 
was a stone in the churchyard, which told that 
Athanasius Pastoureau, a native of Flanders, lay 
there buried, aged 87 years. The old man's cot- 
tage, which Esmond perfectly recollected, and the 
garden (where in his childhood he had passed 
many hours of play and reverie, and had many a 
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beating from his termagant of a foster-mother) Unan- 
were now in the occupation of quite a different swerable 
family; and it was with difficulty that he could questions 
learn in the village what had come of Pastoureau's 
widow and children. The clerk of the parish 
recollected her — the old man was scarce altered 
in the fourteen years that had passed since last 
Esmond set eyes on him. It appeared she had 
pretty soon consoled herself after the death of her 
old husband, whom she ruled over, by taking a 
new one younger than herself, who spent her money 
and ill-treated her and her children. The girl 
died ; one of the boys 'listed ; the other had gone 
apprentice. Old Mr. Rogers, the clerk, said he 
had heard that Mrs. Pastoureau was dead too. 
She and her husband had left Ealing this seven 
year ; and so Mr. Esmond's hopes of gaining any 
information regarding his parentage from this family 
were brought to an end. He gave the old clerk a 
crown-piece for his news, smiUng to think of the 
time when he and his little playfellows had slunk 
out of the churchyard or hidden behind the grave- 
stones at the approach of this awful authority. 

Who was his mother? What had her name 
been? When did she die? Esmond longed to 
find some one who could answer these questions to 
him, and thought even of putting them to his aunt 
the Viscountess, who had innocently taken the name 
which belonged of right to Henry's mother. But 
she knew nothing, or chose to know nothing, on 
this subject, nor, indeed, could Mr. Esmond press 
her much to speak on it. Father Holt was the 
only man who could enlighten him, and Esmond 
felt he must wait until some fresh chance or new 
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In the intrigue might put him face to £ace with his old 
Esmonds' friend, or bring that restless indefatigable spirit 
colour ]^^]^ ^ Engbnd again. 

The appointment to his ensigncy, and the pre- 
parations necessary for the campaign, presently gave 
the young gentleman other matters to think of. 
His new patroness treated him very kindly and 
liberally; she promised to make interest and pay 
money, too, to get him a company speedily; she 
bade him procure a handsome outfit, both of clothes 
and of arms, and was pleased to admire him when 
he made his first appearance in his laced scarlet 
coat, and to permit him to salute her on the occasion 
of this iirteresting investiture. <* Red," says she, 
tossing up her old head, "hath always been the 
colour worn by the Esmonds." And so her Lady- 
ship wore it on her own diieeks very faithfully to 
the last. She would have him be dressed, she said, 
as became his father's son, and paid cheerfully for 
his five*pound beaTcr, his black buckled periwig, 
and his fine holland shirts, and his swords, and his 
pistols mounted with silver. Since the day he was 
born, poor Harry had neirer looked such a fine 
gentleman : his £beral stepmother filled his purse 
with guineas too, some of which Captain Steele 
and a few choice spirits helped Harry to spend in 
an entertainment which Dick ordered (and, indeed, 
would have paid for, but that he had no money 
when the reckoning was called for ; nor would the 
landlord give him any more credit) at the "Garter," 
over against the gate of the Palace, in Fall Mall. 

The old Viscountess, indeed, if she had done 
Esmond any wrong formerly, seemed inclined to 
repair it by the present kindness of her behaviour : 
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she embraced him copiously at parting, wept plenti- AdTcr- 
fully, bade him write by every packet, and gave «ty*s 
him an inestimable relic, which she besought him ^^j„ 
to wear round his neck — sl medal, blessed by I ^ 

know not what pope, aod worn by his late sacred 
Majesty King James. So Esmond arrived at his 
regiment with a better equipage than most young 
officers could afford* He was older than most of 
his seniors, and had a further advantage which be- 
longed but to very few of the army gentlemen in 
his day — ^many of whom could do little more than 
write their names — that he had read much, both at 
home and at the University, was master of two or 
three languages, and had that further education 
which neither books nor years will give, but which 
some men get from the silent teaching of Adversity. 
She is a great schoolmistress, as many a poor fellow 
knows, that hath held his hand out to her ferule, 
and whimpered over his lesson before her awfid 
chair. 



Chap. V 

I go on the Vigo Bay Expedition, taste Salt 
Water, and smell Powder 

nPHE first expedition in which Mr. Eaniond 
had the honour to be engaged, rather re- 
sembled one of the invasions projected by the 
redoubted Captain Avory or Captain Kidd, than 
a war between crowned heads, carried on by 
generals of rank and honour. On the ist day 
of July 1702, a great fleet, of a hundred and 
fifty sail, set sail from Spithead, under the com- 
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Esmond's mand of Admiral She veil, having on board 12,000 
life of troops, with his Grace the Duke of Ormond as 
/^^ the Capt.-General of the expedition. One of 
* these 12,000 heroes having never been to sea 
before, or, at least, only once in his infancy, when 
he made the voyage to England from that unknown 
country where he was born— one of those 12,000 
— ^the junior ensign of Colonel Quin's regiment 
of Fusileers — was in a quite unheroic state of 
corporal prostration a few hours after sailing ; and 
an enemy, had he boarded the ship, would have 
had easy work of him. From Portsmouth we 
put into Plymouth, and took in fresh reinforce- 
ments. We were off Finisterre on the 3i8t of 
July, so Esmond's table-book informs him: and 
on the 8th of August made the rock of Lisbon. 
By this time the Ensign was grown as bold as 
an admiral, and a week afterwards had the fortune 
to be under fire for the first time — and under water 
too, — his boat being swamped in the surf in Toros 
Bay, where the troops landed. The ducking of 
his new coat was all the harm the young soldier 
got in this expedition, for, indeed, the Spaniards 
made no stand before our troops, and were not 
in strength to do so. 

But the campaign, if not very glorious, was 
very pleasant. New sights of nature, by sea and 
land — a life of action, beginning now for the first 
time— occupied and excited the young man. The 
many accidents and the routine of shipboard — the 
military duty — ^the new acquaintances, both of his 
comrades in aims and of the officers of the fleet — 
served to cheer and occupy his mind, and waken 
it oat of that selfish depression into which his 
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]ate unhappy fortunes had plunged him. He felt Fruks of 
as if the ocean separated him &om his past care, travel 
and welcomed the new era of life which was 
dawning for him. Wounds heal rapidly in a 
heart of two-and«twenty; hopes revire daily; and 
courage rallies in spite of a man. Perhaps, as 
Esmond thought of his late despondency and 
melancholy, and how irremediable it had seemed 
to him, as he lay in his prison a few months back, 
he was almost mortified in his secret mind at 
finding himself so cheerful. 

To see with one's own eyes men and countries, 
is better than reading all the books of travel in 
the world : and it was with extreme delight and 
exultation that the young man found himself 
actually on his grand tour, and in the riew of 
people and cities which he had read about as a 
boy. He beheld war for the first time — ^the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of it, at least, if not much 
of the danger. He saw actually, and with his 
own eyes, those Spanish cavaliers and ladies whom 
he had beheld in imagination in that immortal 
story of Cervantes, which had been the delight 
of his youthful leisure. 'Tis forty years since 
Mr. Esmond witnessed those scenes, but they 
remain as fresh in his memory as on the day 
when first he saw them as a young man. A 
cloud, as of grief, that had lowered over him, and 
had wrapped the last years of his life in gloom, 
seemed to clear away from Esmond during this 
fortunate voyage and campaign. His energies 
seemed to awaken and to expand under a cheer- 
ful sense of freedom. Was his heart secretly 
glad to have escaped from that fond but ignoble 
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Release bondage at home? Was it Uiat the inferiority 
from to which the idea of his base birth had compelled 
servitude y,„^ vanished with the knowledge of that secret, 
which though, perforce^ kept to himself, was yet 
enough to cheer and console him ? At any n^, 
young Esmond of the army was quite a different 
being to the sad little dependant of the kind 
Castlewood household, and the melancholy student 
of Trinity Walks ; discontented with his fate, and 
with the vocation into which that drove him, and 
thinking, with a secret indignation, that the cassock 
and bands, and the very sacred office with which 
he had once proposed to invest himself, were, in 
&ct, but marks of a servitude which was to con- 
tinue all his life long. For, disguise it as he might 
to himself, he had all along felt that to be Casde- 
wood's chaplain was to be Castlewood's inferior 
sdll, and that his life was but to be a long, hopeless 
servitude. So, indeed, he was hi from grudging 
his old friend Tom Tusher's good fortune (as 
Tom, no doubt, thought it). Had it been a mitre 
and Lambeth which his friends offered him, and 
not a small living and a country parsonage, he 
would have felt as much a slave in one case as 
in the other, and was quite happy and thankflil 
to be free. 

The bravest man I ever knew in the army, and 
who had been present in most of King William's 
actions, as well as in the campaigns of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, could never be got to tell 
us of any achievement of his, except that once 
Prince Eugene ordered him up a tree to recon- 
noitre the enemy, which feat he could not achieve 
on account of the horseman's boots he wore ; and 
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on another day that he was very nearly taken Vint to 
prisoner because of these jackboots, which pre- Cadiz 
vented him &om running away. The present 
narrator shall imitate this laudable reserve, and 
doth not intend to dwell upon his military exploits, 
which were in truth not very different from those 
of a thousand other gentlemen. This first cam- 
paign of Mr. Esmond's lasted but a few days; 
and as a score of books have been written con'* 
cerning it, it may be dismissed very briefly here. 

When our fleet came within view of Cadiz, our 
commander sent a boat with a white flag and a 
couple of officers to the Governor of Cadiz, Don 
Scipio de Brancaccio, with a letter from his Grace, 
in which he hoped that as Don Scipio had formerly 
served with the Austrians against the French, 'twas 
to be hoped that his Excellency would now declare 
himself against the French King, and for the 
Austrian, in the war between iSng Philip and 
Eling Charles. But his Excellency, Don Scipio, 
prepared a reply, in which he announced that, 
having served his former king with honour and 
fidelity, he hoped to exhibit the same loyalty 
and devotion towards his present sovereign, King 
Philip V. ; and by the time this letter was ready, 
the two officers had been taken to see the town, 
and the Alameda, and the theatre, where bull- 
fights are fought, and the convents, where the 
admirable works of Don Bartholomew Murillo 
inspired one of them with a great wonder and 
delight — such as he had never felt before— con- 
cerning this divine art of painting; and these 
sights over, and a handsome refection and choco- 
late being served to the English gentlemeoy they 
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A home- were accompanied back to their shallop with every 
thni^ courtesy, and were the only two officers of the 

from the English army that saw at that time that famous 
city. 

The general tried the power of another pro- 
clamation on the Spaniards, in which he announced 
that we only came in the interest of Spain and 
King Charles, and for ourselves wanted to make 
no conquest nor settlement in Spain at all. But 
all this eloquence was lost upon the Spaniards, 
it would seem : the Captain- General of Andalusia 
would no more listen to us than the Governor 
of Cadiz ; and in reply to his Grace's proclama- 
tion, the Marquis of Villadarias fired off another, 
which those who knew the Spanish thought rather 
the best of the two; and of this number was 
Harry Esmond, whose kind Jesuit in old days 
had instructed him, and who now had the honour 
of translating for his Grace these harmless docu- 
ments of war. There was a hard touch for his 
Grace, and, indeed, for other generals in Her 
Majesty's service, in the concluding sentence of 
the Don : ** That he and his council had the 
generous example of their ancestors to follow, 
who had never yet sought their elevation in the 
blood or in the flight of their kings. * Mori pro 
patria' was his device, which the Duke might 
communicate to the Princess who governed Eng- 
land." 

Whether the troops were angry at this repartee 
or no, 'tis certain something put them in a fiiry ; 
for, not being able to get possession of Cadiz, 
our people seized upon Port St. Mary's and sacked 
it, burning down the merchants' storehouses, get- 
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tiDg drunk with the famous wines there, pillaging Vigo 
and robbing quiet houses and convents, murdering plunder 
and doing worse. And the only blood which 
Mr. Esmond drew in this shameful campaign, was 
the knocking down an English sentinel with a 
half-pike, who was offering insult to a poor trem- 
bling nun. Is she going to turn out a beauty? 
or a princess ? or perhaps Esmond's mother that 
he had lost and never seen? Alas no: it was 
but a poor wheezy old dropsical woman, with a 
wart upon her nose. But having been early taught 
a part of the Roman religion, he never had the 
horror of it that some Protestants have shown, and 
seem to think to be a part of ours. 

After the pillage and plunder of St. Mary's, 
and an assault upon a fort or two, the troops all 
took shipping, and finished their expedition, at any 
rate, more brilliantly than it had begun. Hearing 
that the French fleet with a great treasure was in 
Vigo Bay, our Admirals, Rooke and Hopson, 
pursued the enemy thither ; the troops landed and 
carried the forts that protected the bay, Hopson 
passing the boom first on board his ship the 
Torbayy and the rest of the ships, English and 
Dutch, following him. Twenty ships were burned 
or taken in the port of Redondilla, and a vast deal 
more plunder than was ever accounted for; but 
poor men before that expedition were rich after- 
wards, and so often was it found and remarked 
that the Vigo officers came home with pockets 
full of money, that the notorious Jack Shafto, 
who made such a figure at the coffee-houses and 
gaming-tables in London, and gave out that he 
had been a soldier at Vigo, owned, when he was 
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A brief about to be hanged, that Bagshot Heath had been 
campaign iij Vigo, and that he only spoke of La Redon- 
dilla to turn away people's eyes from the real 
place where the booty lay. Indeed, Hounslow 
or Vigo — which matters much? The latter was 
a bad business, though Mr. Addison did sing its 
praises in Latin. That honest gentleman's muse 
had an eye to the main chance; and I doubt 
whether she saw much inspiration in the losing 
side. 

But though Esmond, for his part, got no share 
of this fabulous booty, one great pri^e which he 
had OBt of the campaign was, that excitement of 
action and change of scene, which shook off a 
great deal of his previous melancholy. He learnt 
at any rate to bear his fate cheerfully. He brought 
back a browned face, a heart resolute enough, and 
a little pleasatit store of knowledge and observation, 
from that expedition, which was over with the 
a«tumn, when the troops were back in England 
again ; and Esmond giving up his post of secretary 
to General Lumley, whose command was over, 
and parting with that officer with many kind ex- 
pressions of good-will on the General's side, had 
leave to go to London, to see if he could push 
his fortunes any way further, and found himself 
once more in his dowager aunt's comfortable 
quarters at Chelsey, and in greater favour than 
ever with the old lady. He propitiated her with 
a present of a comb, a fan, and a black mantle, 
such as the ladies of Cadiz wear, and which my 
Lady Viscountess pronounced became her style 
of beauty mightily. And she was greatly edified 
at hearing of that story of his rescue of the nun, 
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and felt very little doubt but that her King James's Fortune 
relic, which he had always dutifully worn io his h^in%to 
desk, had kept him out of danger, and averted ®°***^ 
the shot of the enemy. My Lady made feasts 
for him, introduced him to more company, and 
pushed his fortunes with such enthusiasm and 
success, that she got a promise of a company for 
him through the Lady Marlborough's interest, 
who was graciously pleased to accept of a diamond 
worth a couple of hundred guineas^ which Mr. 
Esmond was enabled to present to her Ladyship 
through his aunt's bounty, and who promised 
that she would take charge of Esmond's fortune. 
He had the honour to make hia appearance at 
the Queen's Drawing-room occasionally, and to 
frequent my Lord Marlborough's levies. The 
great man received the young one with very 
especial £ivour, so Esmond's comrades said, and 
deigned to say that he had received the best 
reports of Mr. Esmond, both for courage and 
ability, whereon you may be sure the young 
gentleman made a profound bow, and expressed 
himself eager to serve under the most distinguished 
captidn in the world. 

Whilst his business was going on thus pros- 
perously, Esmond had his share of pleasure too, 
and made his appearance along with other young 
gentlemen at the coffee-houses, the theatres, and 
the Mall. He longed to hear of his dear mistress 
and her family: many a time, in the midst of 
the gaieties and pleasures of the town, his heart 
fondly reverted to them f and often, as the young 
fellows of his society were making merry at the 
tavern, and calling toasts (as the Bishion of that 
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Ui^r- day was) over their wiDe, Esmond thought of 
givable persons— c^ two lair women, whom he had been 
P^?^ used to adore almost, and emptied his glass with 
P^*y a sigh. 

By this time the elder Viscountess had grown 
tired again of the younger, and whenever she 
spoke of my Lord's widow, 'twas in terms by no 
means complimentary towards that poor lady : the 
younger woman not needing her protection any 
longer, the elder abused her. Most of the family 
quarrels that I have seen in life (saving always 
those arising from money-disputes, when a division 
of twopence halfpenny will often drive the dearest 
relatives into war and estrangement) spring out of 
jealousy and envy. Jack and Tom, born of the sanie 
family and to the same fortune, live very cordially 
together, not until Jack is ruined, when Tom 
deserts him, but until Tom makes a sudden rise 
in prosperity, which Jack can't forgive. Ten 
times to one 'tis the unprosperous man that is 
angry, not the other who is in fault. 'Tis Mrs. 
Jack, who can only afford a chair, that sickens at 
Mrs. Tom's new coach-and-six, cries out against 
her sister's airs, and sets her husband again^ his 
brother. 'Tis Jack who sees his brother shaking 
hands with a lord (with whom Jack would like 
to exchange snuff-boxes himself), that goes home 
and tells his wife how poor Tom is spoiled, he 
fears, and no better than a sneak, parasite, and 
beggar on horseback. I remember how furious 
the coffee-house wits were with Dick Steele when 
he set up his coach and fine house at Bloomsbury ; 
they began to forgive him when the bailiffs were 
after him, and abused Mr. Addison for selling 
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Dick's country house. And yet Dick in 
spunging-house, or Dick in the Park, with his of ad- 
four mares and plated harness, was exactly the ^^^^^^ 
same gentle, kindly, improvident, jovial Dick 
Steele: and yet Mr. Addison was perfectly right 
in getting the money which was his, and not 
giving up the amount of his just claim, to be 
spent by Dick upon champagne and fiddlers, laced 
clothes, fine furniture, and parasites, Jew and 
Christian, male and female, who clung to him. 
As, according to the famous maxim of Monsieur 
de Rochefoucault, ^'in our fi-iends' misfortunes 
there's something secretly pleasant to us ; " so, on 
the other hand, their good fortune is disagreeable. 
If 'tis hard for a man to bear his own good luck, 
'tis harder still for his friends to bear it for him ; 
and but few of them ordinarily can stand that 
trial: whereas one of the "precious uses" of 
adversity is, that it is a great reconciler ; that it 
brings back averted kindness, disarms animosity, 
and causes yesterday's enemy to fling his hatred 
aside, and hold out a hand to the fallen friend 
of old days. There's pity and love, as well as 
envy, in the same heart and towards the same 
person. The rivalry stops when the competitor 
tumbles ; and, as I view it, we should look at 
these agreeable and disagreeable qualities of our 
humanity humbly alike. They are consequent 
and natural, and our kindness and meanness both 
manly. 

So you may either read the sentence, that the 
elder of Esmond's two kinswomen pardoned the 
younger her beauty, when that had lost somewhat 
of its freshness, perhaps; and forgot most her 
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grierances against the other when the subject of 
tptEOons them was no longer prosperous and enviable ; or 
we may say more benevolently (but the sura comes 
to the same figures, worked either way), diat 
Isabella repented of her unkindness towards Rachel, 
when Rachel was unhappy; and, bestirring her- 
self in behalf of the poor widow and her children, 
gave them shelter and friendship. The ladies 
were quite good friends as long as the weaker one 
needed a protector. Before Esmond went away 
on his first campaign, his mistress was still on 
terms of friendship (though a poor little chit, a 
woman that had evidently no spirit in her, 8cc.) 
with the elder Lady Castlewood; and Mistress 
Beatrix was allowed to be a beauty. 

But between the first year of Queen Anne's 
reign and the second, sad changes for the worse 
had taken place in the two younger ladies, at least 
in the elder's description of them. Rachel, Vis- 
countess Castlewood, had no more face than a 
dumpling, and Mrs. Beatrix was grown quite 
coarse, and was losing all her beauty. Little 
Lord Blandford — (she never would call him Lord 
Blandford ; his father was Lord Churchill — ^^e 
King, whom he betrayed, had made him Lord 
Churchill, and he was Lord Churchill still) — 
might be making eyes at her ; but his mother, 
that vixen of a Sarah Jennings, would never hear 
of such a folly. Lady Marlborough had got her to 
be a maid of honour at Court to the Princess, but 
die would repent of it. The widow Francis (she 
was but Mrs. Francis Esmond) was a scheming, art- 
fill, heartless hussy. She was spoiling her brat of a 
boy, and she would end by marrying her chaplain. 
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"What, Tusher!'* cried Mr. Esmond, feeling' 
a strange pang of rage and astonishment. 

"Yes — Tusher, ray maid's son; and who has ^^ofiTw 
got all the qualities of his father the lacquey in 
black, and his accomplished mamma the waiting- 
woman,*' cries my Lady. " What do you suppose 
that a sentimental widow, who will live down in 
that dingy dungeon of a Castlewood, where she 
spoils her boy, kills the poor with her drugs, has 
prayers twice a day, and sees nobody but the 
chaplain — ^what do you suppose she can do, mon 
cousin, but let the horrid parson, with his great 
square toes and hideous little green eyes, make 
love to her ? Cela c'est vu, mon cousin. When 
I was a girl at Castlewood, all the chaplains fell 
in love with me — ^they've nothing else to do." 

My Lady went on with more talk of this kind, 
though, in truth, Esmond had no idea of what 
she said further, so entirely did her first words 
occupy his thought. Were they true ? Not all, 
nor half, nor a tenth part of what the garrulous 
old woman said, was true. Could this be so? 
No ear had Esmond for anything else, though his 
patroness chatted on for an hour. 

Some young gentlemen of the town, with whom 
Esmond had made acquaintance, had promised to 
pesent him to that most charming of actresses, and 
lively and agreeable of women, Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
about whom Harry's old adversary Mohun had 
drawn swords, a few years before my poor Lord 
and he fell out. The famous Mr. Congreve had 
stamped with his high approval, to the which there 
was no gainsaying, this delightful person : and she 
was acting in Dick Steele's comedies, and finally, 
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. for twenty-four hours after beholding her, Mr. 
Don Esmond felt himself, or thought himself, to be as 
Di8m>l Yiolently enamoured of this lovely brunette, as were 
a thousand other young fellows about the city. To 
have once seen her was to long to behold her again; 
and to be offered the delightful privilege of her 
acquaintance, was a pleasure the very idea of which 
set the young lieutenant's heart on fire. A man 
cannot live with comrades under the tents without 
finding out that he too is five-and-twenty. A 
young fellow cannot be cast down by grief and 
misfortune ever so severe but some night he begins 
to sleep sound, and some day when dinner-time 
comes to feel hungry for a beefsteak. Time, 
youth and good health, new scenes and the ex- 
citement of action and a campaign, had pretty well 
brought Esmond's mourning to an end; and his 
comrades said that Don Dismal, as they called 
him, was Don Dismal no more. So when a party 
was made to dine at the " Rose," and go to the 
playhouse afterward, Esmond was as pleased as 
another to take his share of the bottle and the 
play. 

How was it that the old aunt's news, or it 
might be scandal, about Tom Tusher, caused such 
a strange and sudden excitement in Tom's old 
playfellow ? Hadn't he sworn a thousand times 
in his own mind that the Lady of Castlewood, 
who had treated him with such kindness once, 
and then had left him so cruelly, was, and was 
to remain henceforth, indifferent to him for ever? 
Had his pride and his sense of justice not long 
since helped him to cure the pain of that desertion 
—was it even a pain to him now? Why, but 
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last night as he walked across the fields and Asndden 
meadows to Chelsey from Pall Mall, had he not rcsolTe 
composed two or three stanzas of a song, cele- 
brating Bracegirdle's brown eyes, and declaring 
them a thousand times more beautiful than the 
brightest blue ones that ever languished under the 
lashes of an insipid fair beauty ! But Tom Tusher ! 
Tom Tusher, the waiting-woman's son, raising up 
his little eyes to his mistress ! Tom Tusher pre- 
suming to think of Castlewood's widow! — Rage 
and contempt filled Mr. Harry's heart at the very 
notion ; the honour of the family, of which he was 
the chief, made it his duty to prevent so monstrous 
an alliance, and to chastise the upstart who could 
dare to think of such an insult to their house. 
'Tis true Mr. Esmond often boasted of republican 
principles, and could remember many fine speeches 
he had made at college and elsewhere, with worth 
and not birth for a text: but Tom Tusher to 
take the place of the noble Castlewood-^faugh ! 
'twas as monstrous as ELing Hamlet's widow taking 
off her weeds for Claudius. Esmond laughed at 
all widows, all wives, all women; and were the 
banns about to be published, as no doubt they 
were, that very next Sunday at Walcote Church, 
Esmond swore that he would be present to shout 
No ! in the face of the congregation, and to 
take a private revenge upon the ears of the bride- 
groom. 

Instead of going to dinner then at the " Rose " 
that night, Mr. Esmond bade his servant pack a 
portmanteau and get horses, and was at Farnham, 
half-way on the road to Walcote, thirty miles off, 
before his comrades had got to their supper after 
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Off to the play. He bade his man give no hint to mj 
^A^alcote Lady Dowager's household of the expedition on 
which he was going: and as Chelsey was distant 
from London^ the roads bad, and infested by foot- 
pads, and Esmond often in the habit, when engaged 
m a party of pleasure, of lying at a friend's lodging 
in town, there was mi need that his old aunt 
should be disturbed at his absence — indeed, nothing 
more delighted the old kdy than to fancy that mon 
Cousin^ the incorrigible young sinner, was abroad 
boxing the watch, or scouring St. Giles's. When 
she was not at her books of devotion, she thought 
E^eridge and Sedley very good reading. She 
had a hundred pretty stories about Rochester, 
Harry Jermyn, and Hamilton; and if Esmond 
would but have run away with the wife even of a 
citizen, 'tis my belief she would have pawned her 
diamonds (the best of them went to our Lady of 
Chaillot) to pay his damages. 

My Lord's little house of Walcote — ^which he 
inhabited before he took his title and occupied the 
house of Castlewood— lies about a mile from Win- 
chester, and his widow had returned to Walcote 
after my Lord's death as a place always dear to 
her, and where her earliest and happiest days had 
been spent, cheerfiiller than Castlewood, which was 
too large for her straightened means, and giving 
her, too, the protection of the ex-Dean her father. 
The young Viscount had a year's schooling at the 
famous college there, with Mr. Tusher as his 
governor. So much news of them Mr. Esmond 
\aA had during the past year from the old Vis- 
countess, his own father's widow ; from the young 
one there had never been a word. 
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Twice or thrice in his benefactor's lifetime, Esmond 
Esmond had been to Walcotef and now, taking sees bis 
but a couple of hours* rest only at the inn o>ft t^e ^^y> 
road, he was up again long before daybreak, and 
made such good speed that he was at Walcote by 
two o'clock of the day. He rid to the end of the 
village, where he alighted and sent a man thence 
to Mr. Tusher, with a message that a gentleman 
from London would speak with him on urgent 
business. The messenger came back to say the 
Doctor was in town, most likely at prayers in the 
Cathedral. My Lady Viscountess was there too ; 
she always went to Cathedral prayers every day. 

The horses belonged to the post-house at Win- 
chester. Esmond mounted again and rode on to 
the ** George ; '* whence he walked, leaving his 
grumbling domestic at last happy with a dinner, 
straight to the Cathedral. The organ was playing : 
the winter's day was already growing grey as he 
passed under the street-arch into the Cathedral 
yard, and made his way into the ancient solemn 
edifice. 

Chap. VI 

The 29th December 

T^HERE was scarce a score of persons in the 
^ Cathedral beside the Dean and some of his 
clergy, and the choristers, young and old, that 
performed the beautiful evening prayer. But Mr. 
Tusher was one of the officiants, and read from the 
eagle in an authoritative voice, and a great black 
periwig : and in the stalls, still in her black widow's 
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and is hood, sat Esmond's dear mistress, her son by her 
seen by side, very much grown, and indeed a noble-looking 
"^'' youth, with his mother's eyes, and his father's 
curling brown hair, that fell over his point de Ventse 
— a pretty picture such as Vandyke might hare 
painted. Monsieur Rigaud's portrait of my Lord 
Viscount, done at Paris afterwards, gives but a 
French version of his manly, frank, English face. 
When he looked up there were two sapphire beams 
out of his eyes such as no painter's palette has the 
colour to match, I think. On this day there was 
not much chance of seeing that particular beauty of 
my young Lord's countenance ; for the truth is, he 
kept his eyes shut for the most part, and, the anthem 
being rather long, was asleep. 

But the music ceasing, my Lord woke up, 
looking about him, and his eyes lighting on Mr. 
Esmond, who was sitting opposite him, gazing 
with no small tenderness and melancholy upon two 
persons who had so much of his heart for so many 
years. Lord Castle wood, with a start, pulled at his 
mother's sleeve (her face had scarce been lifted 
from her book), and said, " Look, mother ! " so . 
loud, that Esmond could hear on the other side 
of the church, and the old Dean on his throned 
stall. Lady Castlewood looked for an instant as 
her son bade her, and held up a warning finger to 
Frank ; Esmond felt his whole face flush, and his 
heart throbbing, as that dear lady beheld him once 
more. The rest of the prayers were speedily over ; 
Mr. Esmond did not hear them ; nor did his mis- 
tress, very likely, whose hood went more closely 
over her face, and who never lifed her head again 
until the service was over, the blessing given, and 
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Mr. Dean, and his procession of ecclesiastics, out Recoa- 
of the inner chapel. cUiation 

Young Castlewood came clambering over the 
stalls before the clergy were fairly gone, and run- 
ning up to Esmond, eagerly embraced him. << My 
dear, dearest old Harry ! " he said, " are you come 
back ? Have you been to the wars ? You'll take 
me with you when you go again? Why didn't 
you write to us ? Come to mother ! '* 

Mr. Esmond could hardly say more than a 
" God bless you, my boy ! " for his heart was 
very full and grateful at all this tenderness on the 
lad's part; and he was as much moved at seeing 
Frank as he was fearful about that other interview 
which was now to take place : for he knew not if 
the widow would reject him as she had done so 
cruelly a year ago. 

<*It was kind of you to come back to ur, 
Henry," Lady Esmond said. <<I thought you 
might come." 

"We read of the fleet coming to Portsmouth. 
Why did you not come from Portsmouth I " Frank 
asked, or my Lord Viscount, as he now must be 
called. 

Esmond had thought of that too. He would 
have given one of his eyes so that he might see his 
dear friends again once more; but believing that 
his mistress had forbidden him her house, he had 
obeyed her, and remained at a distance. 

"You had but to ask, and you knew I would 
be here," he said. 

She gave him her hand, her little fair hand; 
there was only her marriage ring on it. The 
quarrel was all over. The year of grief and 
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Better ^straogeoKBt was patted. They never had been 

^itok separated. His mistress had never been oot of 

goddess yg 1^^ j^y ^^ ^^^^^ i^q^ ^^ ^ice. No, not 

ia the prkoo; nor in the oasap; nor oo shore 
before the enemy $ nor at sea innier the stars of 
solemn mideight; nor as be watched the florioss 
rtfiiag of the dawn : not even at the taiile, where 
he SAt flarousing with friends, or at die theatre 
yonder, where he tcted to £uicy that other ryes 
weie brighter than hers. Brighter eyes there 
no^ht be, aod feces moffe faeautmii, bat none so 
deiur-^no roice so sweet «s that of has belo?ed 
mistfess, who had been sister, mother, goddess to 
him dwing his youtb'^odiless now no move, for 
he knew of her weaknesses 4 aod by thovght, by 
sttffeimg, and that experience it brings, was older 
now than she ; but more fondly cherished as woman 
perhaps than ever she had been adored as divinity. 
What is it? Where lies it? the secret which makes 
one little hand the dearest of all ? Whoever can 
onffiddie that mystery i Here she was, her son by 
his side, his desr boy. Here she was, weeping and 
happy. She took his hand m both hers ; he fek 
her tears. It was a rapture of reconciliation. 

^^Here comes Sqiiaretoes," says Frank. ^< Here's 
Tesher." 

Tuaber, indeed, now appeared, crealaDg on hm 
great heels. Mr. Tom had divested himself of 
his alb or surplioe^ and came forward habited in hts 
cassock and great bkcdc periwig. Ho>w had Esmond 
ever been for a moment jealous of this bellow f 

"Give us thy ha»d, Tom Tosher," he said. 
The Chaplain made him a very low and stately 
bow. " I am charmed to see Captein Esmond," 
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8ay« he. " My Lord and I have read the Reddas A lofing 
tncolumem precor^ and applied it, I am •ure, to you, woman 
You come back with Gaditanian laurels: when 
I heard you were bound thither, I wished, I am 
eure, I was another Septimiut. My Lord Vis- 
count, your Lordship remembers, Seftitm Gades 
aditure nucwn P " 

"There's an angle of earth that I love better 
than Gades, Tusher," says Mr. EtmoixL <' 'Tis 
that one where your reverence hath a parsonage, 
and where our youth was iH'Ought up." 

"A house that has so many sacred recol- 
lections to me," sajrs Mr. Tusher (and Harry 
remembered how Tom's father used to flog him 
there) — "a house near to that of my respected 
pBliron, my most honoured patroness, must ever 
be a dear abode to me. But, Madam, the verger 
waits to close the gates on your Ladyship." 

" And Harry's coming home to supper. Huzzay ! 
httzzay ! " crks my Lord. ** Mother, I shall run 
home and bid Beatrix put her ribbons oa Beatrix 
is a maid of honour, Harry. Such a fine set-up 
ininx! " 

** Your heart was never in the Church, Harry^" 
the widow said, in her sweet low tone, as they 
walked away together. (Now, it seemed they 
had never been parted, and again, as if they had 
been ages asunder.) ^*I always thought you had 
no vocation that way; and that 'twas a pity to 
shut you out from the world. You would but 
have pined and chafed at Castlewood: and 'tis 
better you should make a name for yourself. I often 
said so to my dear Lord. How he loved you I 
'Twas my Lord that made you stay with us." 
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Ladies' " I asked no better than to stay near you always/' 
tnm^ said Mr. Esmond. 

chaml^ " ^^* ^° S° ^^® ^'^ Harry. When the world 
cannot give peace, you will know where to find 
it ; but one of your strong imagination and eager 
desires must try the world first before he tires of 
it. 'Twas not to be thought of, or if it once was, 
it was only by my selfishness, that you should re- 
main as chaplain to a country gentleman and tutor 
to a little boy. You are of the blood of the 
Esmonds, kinsman; and that was always wild in 
youth. Look at Francis. He is but nfteen, and 
I scarce can keep him in my nest. His talk is 
all of war and pleasure, and he longs to serve in 
the next campaign. Perhaps he and the young 
Lord Churchill shall go the next. Lord Marl- 
borough has been good to us. You know how 
kind they were in my misfortune. And so was 
your — ^your father's widow. No one knows how 
good the world is, till grief comei to try us. 
'Tis through my Lady Marlborough's goodness 
that Beatrix hath her place at Court; and Frank 
is under my Lord Chamberlain. .And the dowager 
lady, your Other's widow, has promised to provide 
for you — ^has she not ? " 

Esmond said, <'Yes. As far as present &vour 
went, Lady Castlewood was very good to him. 
And should her mind change," he added gaily, 
<^ as ladies' minds will, I am strong enough to 
bear my own burden, and make my way some- 
how. Not by the sword very likely. Thousands 
have a better genius for that than I, but there are 
many ways in which a young man of good parts 
and education can get on in the world; and I 
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am pretty •ure, one way or other, of promotion ! *' As 
Indeed, he had found patrons already in the army, thoug^h 
and amongst persons very able to serve him too; ^fl^j 
and told his mistress of the flattering aspect of 
fortune. They walked as though they had never 
been parted, slowly, with the grey twilight clos- 
ing round them. 

"And now we are drawing near to home," 
she continued, " I knew you would come, Harry, 
if — ^if it was but to forgive me for having spoken 
unjustly to you after that horrid — horrid misfortune. 
I was half frantic with grief then when I saw 
you. And I know now — they have told me. 
That wretch, whose name I can never mention, 
even has said it: how you tried to avert the 
quarrel, and would have taken it on yourself, my 
poor child: but it was God's will that I should 
be punished, and that my dear lord should fall." 

"He gave me his blessing on his death- bed,'* 
.Esmond said. " Thank God for that legacy ! " 

"Amen, amen! dear Henry," said the lady, 
pressing his arm. "I knew it. Mr. Atterbury, 
of St. Bride's, who was called to him, told me 
so. And I thanked God, too, and in my prayers 
ever since remembered it." 

" You had spared me many a bitter night, had 
you told me sooner," Mr. Esmond said. 

"I know it, I know it," she answered, in a 
tone of such sweet humility, as made Esmond 
repent that he should ever have dared to reproach 
her. " I know how wicked my heart has been ; 
and I have suffered too, my dear. I confessed to 
Mr. Atterbury — I must not tell any more. He— - 
I said I would not write to you or go to you — 
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' I knew and it was better even that, having parted, we 
yon should part But I knew you would come back 
would _i ^j^jj ^^^ That is no one's fault. And 
to-day, Henry, in the anthem, when they sang 
it, * When the Lord turned the captivity of Zion, 
we were like them that dream,' I thought, yes, like 
them that dream — ^them that dream. And then it 
went, * They that sow in tears shall reap in joy ; 
and he that goeth forth and weepeth, shall doubt- 
less come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him ; ' I looked up from the book, and saw 
you. I was not surprised when I saw you. I 
knew you would come, my dear, and saw the gold 
sunshine round your head." 

She smiled an almost wild smile as she looked 
up at him. The moon was up by this time, glitter- 
ing keen in the frosty sky. He could see, for liie 
first time now clearly, her sweet careworn face. 

^ Do you know what day it is ? " she continued. 
" It is the 29th of December — it is your birthday ! . 
But last year we did not drink it — no, no. My 
Lord was cold, and my Harry was likely to die : 
and my brain was in a fever; and we had no 
wine. But now — ^now you are come again, bring- 
ing your sheaves with you, my dear." She burst 
into a wild flood of weeping as she ^ke ; she 
laughed and sobbed on die young man's heart, 
crying out wildly, ^^ bringing your sheaves with 
you — ^your sheaves with you ! " 

As he had sometimes felt, gazing up from the 
deck at midnight into the boundless starlit depths 
overhead, in a rapture of devout wonder at that 
endless brightness and beauty — ^in some such a 
way now, the depth of this pure devotion (which 
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was, for the first time, revealed to him) quite Immortal 
smote vpoB Imn, and filled his heart with thanks- love 
grring* Gracious God, who was he, weak and 
fliendlesa creature, that such a love should be 
poured out upon him.^ Not in vain — not in Tatn 
has he Hved — ^hard and thankless should he be 
to think so — ^that has such a treasure given htm. 
What i» ambition compared to that, but selfish 
vanity? To be rich, to be famous? What do 
these profit a year hence, when other names 
sound louder than yours, when you lie hidden 
away under the ground, along with idle titles 
engraven on your coffin? But only true, love 
lives after you — ^follows your memory with secret 
blessing— -or precedes 3K)u, and intercedes for you, 
Non omnh mortar — M dying, I yet live in a tender 
heart or two ; nor am lost and hopeless living, if a 
sainted departed soul still loves and prays for me. 

" If— if 'tis so, dear lady,'* Mr. Esmond said, 
**why should I ever leave you? If God hath 
given me this great boon — and near or far from 
me, as I know now, the heart of my dearest 
mistress follows me, let me have that blessing 
near me, nor ever part with it till death separate 
us. Come away — leave this Europe, this place 
which has so many sad recollections for you. 
Begin a new life in a new world. My good 
Lord often talked of visiting that land in Virginia 
which King Charles gave us — gave his ancestor. 
Frank will give us that. No man there will ask 
if there is a blot on my name, or inquire in the 
woods what my title is." 

"And my children — and my duty — and my 
good fether, Henry?" she broke out. "He has 
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'My duty none but me now! for soon my sister will leave 
is here' him, and the old man will be alone. He has 
conformed since the new Queen's reign ; and here 
in Winchester, where they love him, they have 
found a church for him. When the children leave 
me, I will stay with him. I cannot follow them 
into the great world, where their way lies — it 
scares me. They will come and visit me; and 
you will, sometimes, Henry — yes, sometimes as 
now, in the Holy Advent season, when I have 
seen and blessed you once more." 

"I would leave all to follow you," said Mr. 
Esmond ; ** and can you not be as generous for me, 
dear lady?" 

<< Hush, boy ! " she said, and it was with a 
mother's sweet plaintive tone and look that she 
spoke. "The world is beginning for you. For 
me I have been so weak and sinful that I must 
leave it, and pray out an expiation, dear Henry. 
Had we houses of religion as there were once, and 
many divines of our Church would have them 
again, I often think I would retire to one and pass 
my life in penance. But I would love you still — 
yes, there is no sin in such a love as mine now ; 
and my dear lord in heaven may see my heart; 
and knows the tears that have washed my sin 
away — and now — now my duty is here, by my 
children, whilst they need me, and by my poor 
old father, and " 

" And not by me ? " Henry said. 

" Hush ! " she said again, and raised her hand 
up to his lip. "I have been your nurse. You 
could not see me, Harry, when you were in the 
small-pox, and I came and sat by you. Ah ! I 
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prayed that I might die, but it would have beeo Ang;el8 
in sin, Henry. Oh, it is horrid to look back to not all in 
that time! It is over now and past, and it has l***v«n 
been forgiven me. When you need me again, 
I will come ever so far. When your heart is 
wounded, then come to me, my dear. Be silent ! 
let me say all. You never loved me, dear Henry 
— ^no, you do not now, and I thank heaven for 
it. I used to watch you, and knew by a thousand 
signs that it was so. Do you remember how glad 
you were to go away to College ? 'Twas I sent 
you. I told my papa that, and Mr. Atterbury 
too, when I spoke to him in London. And they 
both gave me absolution — both — and they are godly 
men, having authority to bind and to loose. And 
they forgave me, as my dear lord forgave me be- 
fore he went to heaven." 

*^ I think the angels are not all in heaven," Mr. 
Esmond said. And as a brother folds a sister to his 
heart ; and as a mother cleaves to her son's breast 
— so for a few moments Esmond's beloved mistress 
came to him and blessed him. 



A' 



Chap. VII 

I am Made Welcome at Walcote 

S they came up to the house at Walcote, the 
windows from within were lighted up with 
friendly welcome; the supper-table was spread in 
the oak-parlour; it seemed as if forgiveness and 
love were awaiting the returning prodigal. Two 
or three familiar faces of domestics were on the 
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Mistrtfls look-Qiit at the pordi — ^the old Jftousekeeper was 
Beatrix tlKce, and yoiung Lockwood from Castlewood in 
^M^ my Lord's livery of taway and blue. His dear 
mistress pressed his arm as they pasted into the 
halL Her eyes beamed out on htm with affection 
indescribable. << Welcome I " was all she said, as 
she looked up, putting back her Mr curls and hbck 
hoodi. A sweet rosy smile fakabed on her hce ; 
Harry thought he had never seen her look so 
charming. Her ^e was lighted with a joy that 
was brighter than beauty — she took a hand of her 
son, who was in the hall waiting his mother — she 
did not quit Esmond's arm. 

« Welcome, Harry I " my youag lord echoed 
after her* " Herey we are all come to say so. 
Here's old Pincot, hasn't she grown handsome ? " 
and Pincot, who was older and no handsomer 
than usual, made a curtsey to the Captain, as 
she called Esmond, and told my Lord to " Have 
done, now ! " 

<< And here's Jack Lockwood. He'll make a 
famous grenadier, Jack ; and so shall I ; we'll 
both 'list under you, Cousin. As soon as I am 
seventeen, I go to the army — every gentleman goes 
to the army. Look ! who comes here — ho, ho ! " 
he burst into a laugh. " 'Tis Mistress Trix, with a 
new ribbon ; I knew she would put one on as soon 
as she heard a captain was coming to supper." 

This laughing colloquy took place in the hall 
of Walcote House: in the midst of which is a 
staircase that leads from an open gallery, where 
are the doors of the sleeping chambers : and from 
one of these, a wax candle in her hand, and illu- 
minating her, came Mistress Beatrix — the light 
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felling indeed upon the scarlet ribbon which she A 
wore, and upon the most brilliant white neck in youthful 
the worid. paragron 

Esmond had left a child and found a woman, 
grown beyond the common height; and arrired 
at such a dazzling completeness of beauty, that 
his eyes might well show surprise and delight at 
beholding her. In hers there was a brightness so 
lustrous and melting, that I have seen a whole 
assembly £3llow her as if by an attraction irresis- 
tible; and that night the great Duke was at the 
playhouse after Ramillies, eyery soul turned and 
looked (she chanced to enter at the opposite side 
of the theatre at the same moment) at her, and not 
at him. She was a brown beauty; that is, her 
eyes, hair, and eyebrows and eyelashes were dark : 
her hair curling with rich undulations, and waving 
over her shoulders; but her complexion was as 
dazzling white as snow in sunshine: except her 
cheeks, which were a bright red, and her lips, 
which were of a still deeper crimson. Her mouth 
and chin, they said, were too large and full, and 
so they might be for a goddess in marble, but not 
for a woman whose eyes were fire, whose look 
was love, whose voice was the sweetest low song, 
whose shape was perfect symmetry, health, deci- 
sion, activity, whose foot as it planted itself on the 
ground was firm but flexible, and whose motion, 
whether rapid or slow, was always perfect grace — 
agile as a nymph, lofty as a queen — now melting, 
now imperious, now sarcastic — there was no single 
movement of hers but was beautifiil. As he thinks 
of her, he who writes feels young again, and re- 
members a paragon. 
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'N'est-ce So she came holding her dress with one fair 
pas?' rounded arm, and her taper before her, tripping 
down the stair to greet Esmond. 

<< She hath put on her scarlet stockings and white 
shoes," says my Lord, still laughing. "Oh my 
fine mistress ! is this the way you set your cap 
at the Captain ? " She approached, shining smiles 
upon Esmond, who could look at nothing but her 
eyes. She advanced holding forward her head, 
as if she would have him kiss her as he used to 
do when she was a child* 

" Stop," she said, " I am grown too big ! 
Welcome, Cousin Harry ! " and she made him an 
arch curtsey, sweeping down to the ground almost, 
with the most gracious bend, looking up the while 
with the brightest eyes and sweetest smile. Love 
seemed to radiate from her. Harry eyed her with 
such a rapture as the first lover is described as 
having by Milton. 

" N'est-cc pas ? " says my Lady, in a low, sweet 
voice, still hanging on his arm. » 

Esmond turned round with a start and a blush, 
as he met his mistress' clear eyes. He had for- 
gotten her, rapt in admiration oi thtJUia pulcrior, 

" Right foot forward, toe turned out, so ; now 
drop the curtsey, and show the red stockings, 
Trix. They've silver clocks, Harry. The Dow- 
ager sent 'em. She went to put 'em on," cries 
my Lord. 

" Hush, you stupid child ! " says Miss, smother- 
ing her brother with kisses; and then she must 
come and kiss her mamma, looking all the while 
at Harry, over his mistress' shoulder. And if she 
did not kiss him, she gave him both her hands, and 
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then took one of his in both hands, and said, << Oh, Blissfnl 
Harry, we're so, so glad you're come ! " reunion 

"There are woodcocks for supper," says mv 
Lord. " Huzzay ! It was such a hungry sermon. 

"And it is the 29th of December; and our 
Harry has come home." 

" Huzzay, old Pincot ! " again says my Lord ; 
and my dear lady's lips looked as if they were 
trembling with a prayer. She would have Harry 
lead in Beatrix to the supper-room, going herself 
with my young Lord Viscount : and to this party 
came Tom Tusher directly, whom four at least out 
of the company of five wished away. Away he 
went, however, as soon as the sweetmeats were put 
down, and then, by the great crackling fire, his 
mistress or Beatrix, with her blushing graces, fill- 
ing his glass for him, Harry told the story of his 
campaign, and passed the most delightful night his 
life had ever known. The sun was up long ere 
he was, so deep, sweet, and refreshing was his 
slumber. He woke as if angels had been watching 
at his bed all night I dare say one that was as 
pure and loving as an angel had blessed his sleep 
with her prayers. 

Next morning the Chaplain read prayers to the 
little household at Walcote, as the custom was; 
Esmond thought Mistress Beatrix did not listen to 
Tusher' s exhortation much : her eyes were wander- 
ing everywhere during the service, at least whenever 
he looked up he met them. Perhaps he also was 
not very attentive to his Reverence the Chaplain. 
" This might have been my life," he was thinking ; 
" this might have been my duty from now till old 
age. Well, were it not a pleasant one to be with 
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Famtl^ these dear friends and part from 'em no more ? 
badmAg^e Until — ^until the destined lover comes and takes 
away pretty Beatrix " — and the best part of Tom 
Tusher's exposition^ which may have been very 
learned and eloquent, was quite lost to poor Harry 
by this vision of the destined lover, who put the 
preacher out. 

All the while of the prayers, Beatrix knek a 
little way before Harry Esmond. The red stock- 
ic^s were changed for a pair of grey, and black 
^oes, in which her £set looked to the full as 
pretty. All the roses of spring could not vie with 
the brightness of her complexion ; ElsnKMid thought 
he had never aeen anything like the sunny lustre of 
her eyes. My Lady Viscountess looked fatigued, 
as if with watching, and her face was pale. 

Miss Beatrix remarked these signs of indisposi- 
tion in her mother and deplored them. ^< I am an 
old woman," says my Lady, with a kind smile; 
*< I cannot hope to look as young as you do, my 
dear." 

<< She'll never look as good ^ you do if she 
lives till she's a hundred," says my Lord, taking 
his mother by the waist, and kissing her hand. 

"Do I look very wicked. Cousin?" says 
Beatrix, turning fiill round on Esmond, with her 
pretty face so close under his chin, thait the soft 
perAuned hair touched it. She laid her finger-^ips 
on his sleeve as she spoke ; and he put his other 
hand over hers. 

"I'm like your looking-glass," says he, "and 
that can't flatter you." 

" He means that you are always looking at ham, 
ray dear," says her oiother archly. Beatrix ran 
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away from Esmond at this, and flew to her mamma, Both 
whom she kissed, stopping my Lady's mouth with beauty 
her pretty hand. *°^ ^^ 

" And Harry is ¥ery good to look at," says my 
Lady, with lier fond eyes regarding the young man. 

** If 'tis good to see a happy face," says he, 
** you see ^t." My Lady said, ** Amen," with 
a agii; and Harry thought the memory of her 
dear lord rose up and rebuked her back again into 
sadness ; for her face lost the smile, and resumed 
its look of melancholy. 

" Why, Harry, how fine we look in our scarlet 
and silver, and our black periwig ! " cries my Lord. 
** Mother, I am tired of my own hair. When 
shall I have a peruke ? Where did you get jrour 
steenkirk, Harry ? " 

" It's some of my Lady Dowager's lace," says 
Harry ; " she gave me this and a number of other 
fine things." 

*< My Lady Dowager isn't such a bad woman," 
my Lord continued. 

"Siie's not so— so red as she's painted,*' says 
Mils Beatrix. 

Her brother broke into a laugh. ** I'll tell her 
you said so ^ by the Lord, Trix, I will ! " he 
cries out. 

<« She'll know that you hadn\ die wit to say it, 
my Lord," says Miss Beatrix. 

<< We won't quarrel the first day Harry's here, 
will we, mother ? " said the young lord. " We'H 
see if we can get on to the new year without a 
fight. Have some of this Christmas pie. And 
here comes the tankaid ; no, it's Pincot with the 
tea." 
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Maternal ''Will the Captain choose a dish?" asked 
anxieties Mistress Beatrix. 

" I say, Harry/' my Lord goes on, " I'll show 
thee my horses after breakfast; and we'll go a 
bird-netting to-night, and on Monday there's a 
cock- match at Winchester— do you love cock- 
fighting, Harry ? — between the gentlemen of Sussex 
and the gentlemen of Hampshire, at ten pound the 
battle, and fifty pound the odd battle to show one- 
and-twenty cocks." 

" And what will you do, Beatrix, to amuse our 
kinsman ? " asks my Lady. 

"I'll listen to him," says Beatrix. " I am sure 
he has a hundred things to tell us. And I'm 
jealous already of the Spanish ladies. Was that a 
beautiful nun at Cadiz that you rescued from the 
soldiers ? Your man talked of it last night in the 
kitchen, and Mrs. Betty told me this morning as 
•he combed my hair. And he says you must be 
in love, for you sat on deck all night, and scribbled 
verses all day in your table-book." Harry thought 
if he had wanted a subject for verses yesterday, to- 
day he had found one : and not all the Lind^uniras 
and Ardelias of the poets werp.i^ilf so beautiful as 
this young creature ; but he did not say so, though 
some one did for him. 

This was his dear lady, who, after the meal was 
over, and the young people were gone, began talk- 
ing of her children with Mr. Esmond, and of the 
characters of one and the other, and of her hopes 
and fears for both of them. " 'Tis not while they 
are at home," she said, " and in their mother's nes^ 
I fear for them — ^'tis when they are gone into the 
world, whither I shall not be able to follow them. 
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Beatrix will begin her service next year. You The 
may have heard a rumour about — about my Lord power of 
Blandford. They were both children ; and it is ^« ^J^ 
but idle talk. I know my kinswoman would never 
let him make such a poor marriage as our Beatrix 
would be. There's scarce a princess in Europe 
that she thinks is good enough for him or for her 
ambition.'* 

" There's not a princess in Europe to compare 
with her," says Esmond. 

" In beauty ? No, perhaps not," answered my 
Lady. "She is most beautiful, isn't she? 'Tis 
not a mother's partiality that deceives me. I 
marked you yesterday when she came down the 
stair: and read it in your face. We look when 
you don't &ncy us looking, and see better than 
you think, dear Harry : and just now when they 
spoke about your poems — you writ pretty lines 
when you were but a boy — ^you thought Beatrix 
was a pretty subject for verse, did not you, Harry ? 
(The gentleman could only blush for a reply.) 
" And so she is — nor are you the first her pretty 
face has captivated. 'Tis quickly done. Such a 
pair of bright eyes as hers learn their power very 
soon, and use it very early." And, looking at 
him keenly with hers, the fair widow left him. 

And so it is — a pair of bright eyes with a dozen 
glances sufBce to subdue a man; to enslave him, 
and inflame him ; to make him even forget ; they 
dazzle him so that the past becomes straightway 
dim to him ; and he so prizes them that he would 
give all his life to possess 'em. What is the fond 
love of dearest friends compared to this treasure ? 
Is memory as strong as expectancy? fruition, as 
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Passion hunger? gratitude, as desire? I have looked at 
cash-con- royal diamonds in the jewel-rooms in Europe, and 
trolled thought how wars have been made about 'em; 
Mogul sovereigns deposed and strangled for them, 
or ransomed with them ; millions expended to buy 
them; and daring lives lost in digging out the 
little shining toys that I value no more than the 
button in my hat. And so there are other glitter- 
ing baubles (of rare water too) for which men have 
been set to kill and quarrel ever since mankind 
began ; and which last but for a score of years, 
when their sparkle is over. Where are those 
jewels now that beamed under Cleopatra's forehead, 
or shone in the sockets of Helen ? 

The second day after Esmond's coming to 
Walcote, Tom Tusher had leave to take a holiday, 
and went off in his very best gown and bands 
to court the young woman whom his Reverence 
desired to marry, and who was not a viscount's 
widow, as it turned out, but a brewer's relict at 
Southampton, with a couple of thousand pounds to 
her fortune : for honest Tom's heart was under 
such excellent control, that Venus herself without a 
portion would never have caused it to flutter. So 
he rode away on his heavy-paced gelding to pursue 
his jogotrot loves, leaving Esmond to the society 
of his dear mistress and her daughter, and with 
his young lord for a companion, who was charmed, 
not only to see an old friend, but to have the tutor 
and his Latin books put out of the way. 

The boy talked of things and people, and not a 
little about himself, in his frank artless way. 'Twas 
easy to see that he and his sister had the better of 
their fond mother, for the first place in whose affec- 
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tionsy though they fought constantly, and though Frank 
the kind lady persisted that she loved both equally, the fas- 
'twas not difficult to understand that Frank was c«»ting: 
his mother's darling and favourite. He ruled 
the whole household (always excepting rebellious 
Beatrix) not less now than when he was a child 
marshalling the village boys in playing at soldiers, 
and caning them lustily too, like the sturdiest 
corporal. As for Tom Tusher, his Reverence 
treated the young lord with that politeness and 
deference which he always showed for a great 
man, whatever his age or his stature was. Indeed, 
with respect to this young one, it was impossible 
not to love him, so frank and winning were his 
manners, his beauty, his gaiety, the ring of his 
laughter, and the delightful tone of his voice. 
Wherever he went, he charmed and domineered. 
I think his old grand^ther, the Dean, and the 
grim old housekeeper, Mrs. Pincot, were as much 
his slaves as his modier was : and as for Esmond, 
he found himself presently submitting to a certain 
fascination the boy had, and slaving it like the rest 
of the family. The pleasure which he had in 
Frank's mere company and converse exceeded that 
which he ever enjoyed in the society of any other 
man, however delightful in talk, or famous for wit. 
His presence brought sunshine into a room, his 
laugh, his prattle, his noble beauty and brightness 
of look cheered and charmed indescribably. At 
the least tale of sorrow, his hands were in his purse, 
and he was eager with sympathy and bounty. The 
way in which women loved and petted him, when, 
a year or two afterwards, he came upon the world, 
yet a mere boy, and the follies which they did for 
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A pre- hiro (as indeed he for them), recalled the career of 
mature Rochester, and outdid the successes of Grammont. 
toast, j^ig yery creditors loved him; and the hardest 
usurers, and some of the rigid prudes of the other 
sex too, could deny him nothing. He was no 
more witty than another man, but what he said, he 
said and looked as no man else could say or look it. 
I have seen the women at the comedy at Bruxelles 
crowd round him in the lobby : and as he sat on 
the stage more people looked at him than at the 
actors, and watched him; and I remember at 
Ramillies, when he was hit and fell, a great big 
red-haired Scotch sergeant flung his halbert down, 
burst out a-crying like a woman, seizing him up as 
if he had been an infant, and carrying him out of 
the fire. This brother and sister were the most 
beautiful couple ever seen ; though after he winged 
away from the maternal nest this pair were seldom 
together. 

Sitting at dinner two days after Esmond's 
arrival (it was the last day of the year), and 
so happy a one to Harry Esmond, that to enjoy 
it was quite worth all the previous pain which he 
had endured and forgot, my young Lord, filling 
a bumper, and bidding Harry take another, drank 
to his sister, saluting her under the title of 
** Marchioness." 

" Marchioness ! " says Harry, not without a 
pang of wonder, for he was curious and jealous 
already. 

" Nonsense, my Lord,*' says Beatrix, with a 
toss of her head. My Lady Viscountess looked 
up for a moment at Esmond and cast her eyes 
down. 
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<*The Marchioness of Blandford," says Frank, which 
** Don't you know— hath not Rouge Dragon told is iUj 
you ?" (My Lord used to call the Dowager of received 
Chelsey by this and other names.) "Blandford 
has a lock of her hair: the Duchess found him 
on his knees to Mistress Trix, and boxed his ears, 
and said Dr. Hare should whip him." 

" I wish Mr. Tusher would whip you too," 
says Beatrix. 

My Lady only said : " I hope you will tell 
none of these silly stories elsewhere than at home, 
Francis." 

" 'Tis true, on my word,'* continues Frank. 
" Look at Harry scowling, mother, and see how 
Beatrix blushes as red as the silver-clocked 
stockings." 

** I think we had best leave the gentlemen to 
their wine and their talk," says Mistress Beatrix, 
rising up with the air of a young queen, tossing 
her rustling flowing draperies about her, and quit- 
ttog tlie room followed by her mother. 

Lady Castlewood again looked at Esmond, as 
she stooped down and kissed Frank. "Do not 
tell those silly stories, child," she said : " do not 
(irink much wine, sir ; Harry never loved to drink 

•jjg/> And she went away, too, in her black 
robes, looking back on the young man with her 
fair, fond face. 

t( Egad ! it's true," says Frank, sipping his 
wine with the air of a lord. " What think you 
of this Lisbon — ^real CoUares ? 'Tis better than 
vour heady port: we got it out of one of 
the Spanish ships that came from Vigo last 
. my mother bought it at Southampton, as 
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Family the ship was lying there — the Rose^ Captain 
pride Hawkins." 

"Why, I came home in that ship," says 
Harry. 

"And it brought home a good fellow and 
good wine," says my Lord. ** I say, Harry, I 
wish thou hadst not that cursed bar sinister." 

" And why not the bar sinister ? " asks the 
other. 

" Suppose I go to the army and am killed — 
every gentleman goes to the army — who is to take 
care of the women ? Trix will never stop at 
home; mother's in love with you, — yes, I think 
mother's in love with you. She was always 
praising you, and always talking about you; and 
when she went to Southampton, to see the ship, 
I found her out. But you see it is impossible: 
we are of the oldest blood in England ; we came 
in with the Conqueror ; we were only baronets, — 
but what then ? we were forced into that. James 
the First forced our great-grandfather. We are 
above titles; we old English gentry don't want 
'em ; the Queen can make a duke any day. 
Look at Blandford's fiither, Duke Churchill, 
and Duchess Jennings, what were they, Harry? 
Damn it, sir, what are they, to turn up their 
noses at us ? Where were they when our ances- 
tor rode with King Henry at Agincourt, and 
filled up the French King's cup after Poictiers? 
'Fore George, sir, why shouldn't Blandford marry 
Beatrix ? By G — I he shall marry Beatrix, or 
tell me the reason why. We'll marry with the 
best blood of England, and none but the best 
blood of England. You are an Esmond, and 
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you can't help your birth, my boy. Let's have Painful 
another bottle. What ! no more ? I've drunk reflec- 
three parts of this myself. I had many a night *^®"^ 
with my father; you stood to him like a man, 
Harry. You backed your blood ; you can't help 
your misfortune, you know, — no man can help 
that." 

The elder said he would go in to his mistress' 
tea-table. The young lad, with a heightened 
colour and voice, began singing a snatch of a 
song, and marched out of the room. Esmond 
heard him presently calling his dogs about him, 
and cheering and talking to them; and by a 
hundred of his looks and gestures, tricks of 
voice and gait, was reminded of the dead Lord, 
Frank's father. 

And so, the Sylvester night passed away ; the 
family parted long before midnight. Lady Castle- 
wood remembering, no doubt, former New Year's 
Eves, when healths were drunk, and laughter went 
round in the company of him, to whom years, 
past, and present, and future, were to be as one ; 
and so cared not to sit with her children and 
hear the Cathedral bells ringing the birth of. the 
year 1703. Esmond heard the chimes as he sat 
m his own chamber, ruminating by the blazing 
fire there, and listened to the last notes of them, 
looking out from his window towards the city, 
and the great grey towers of the Cathedral lying 
under the frosty sky, with the keen stars shining 
above. 

The sight of these brilliant orbs no doubt made 
him think of other luminaries. " And so her eyes 
have already done execution," thought Esmond — 
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IngenQ- ** on whom ? — who can tell me ? " Luckily his 
oils youth kinsman was by, and Esmond knew he would 
have no difficulty in finding out Mistress Beatrix's 
history from the simple talk of the boy. 



Chap. VIII 

Family Talk 

AITHAT Harry admired and submitted to in 
the pretty, lad his kinsman was (for why 
should he resist it?) the calmness of patronage 
which my young lord assumed, as if to com- 
mand was his undoubted right, and all the world 
(below his degree^ ought to bow down to 
Viscount Castlewood. 

" I know my place, Harry," he said. " I'm 
not proud — the boys at Winchester College say 
I'm proud: but I'm not proud. I am simply 
Francis James Viscount Castlewood in the peer- 
age of Ireland. I might have been (do you 
know that?) Francis James, Marquis and Earl 
of Esmond in that of England. The late lord 
refused the title which was offered to him by 
my godfather, his late Majesty. You should 
know that — ^you are of our family, you know — 
you cannot help your bar sinister, Harry my 
dear fellow; and you belong to one of the best 
families in England, in spite of that; and you 
stood by my father, and by G — ! I'll stand by 
you. You shall never want a friend, Harry, 
while Francis James Viscount Castlewood has a 
shilling. It's now 1703 — I shall come of age 
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in 1709. I shall go back to Castlewood; I Matti- 
shall live at Castlewood; I shall build up the monyat 
house. My property will be pretty well restored ?^Q-j»g 
by then. The late Viscount mismanaged my point 
property, and left it in a very bad state. My 
mother is living close, as you see, and keeps me 
in a way hardly befitting a peer of these realms ; 
for I have but a pair of horses, a governor, and 
a man that is valet and groom. But when I 
am of age, these things will be set right, Harry. 
Our house will be as it should be. You will 
always come to Castlewood, won't you ? You 
shall always have your two rooms in the court 

kept for you ; and if anybody slights you, d 

them ! let them have a care of me. I shall marry 
early — ^Trix will be a duchess by that time, most 
likely: for a cannon-ball may knock over his 
Grace any day, you know." 

" How ? " says Harry. 

« Hush, my dear ! " says my Lord Viscount. 
<* You are of the ^mily — you are faithful to us, 
by George, and I tell you everything. Bland- 
ford will marry her — or ^*' and here he put 

his little hand on his sword — "you understand 
the rest. Blandford knows which of us two is the 
best weapon. At small-sword, or back-sword, 
or sword and dagger if he likes, I can beat him. 
I have tried him, Harry; and begad he knows 
I am a man not to be trifled with." 

" But you do not mean," says Harry, con- 
cealing his laughter, but not his wonder, " that 
you can force my Lord Blandford, the son <rf 
the first man of this kingdom, to marry your 
sister at sword's point?" 
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Secrets ^' I mean to say that we are cousins by the 
mother's side, though that's nothing to boast of. 
I mean to say that an Esmond is as good as a 
Churchill ; and when the King comes back, the 
Marquis of Esmond's sister may be a match for 
any nobleman's daughter in the kingdom. There 
are but two marquises in all England, William 
Herbert, Marquis of Powis, and Francis James» 
Marquis of Esmond; and hark you, Harry — 
now swear you will never mention this. Give 
me your honour as a gentleman, for you are a 
gentleman, though you are a ^" 

" Well, well ? " says Harry, a little impatient. 

"Well, then, when, after my late Viscount's 
misfortune, my mother went up with us to London» 
to ask for justice against you all (as for Mohun, 
I'll have his blood, as sure as my name is Francis 
Viscount Esmond) — we went to stay with our 
cousin my Lady Marlborough, with whom we had 
quarrelled for ever so long. But when misfortune 
came she stood by her blood; — so did the Dowager 
Viscountess stand by her blood; — so did you. 
Well, sir, whilst my mother was petitioning the 
late Prince of Orange — ^for I will never call him 
King — and while you were in prison, we lived at 
my Lord Marlborough's house, who was only a 
little there, being away with the army in Holland. 
And then ... I say, Harry, you won't tell, 



now 



?'> 



Harry again made a vow of secrecy. 

"Well, there used to be all sorts of fun, you 
know ; my Lady Marlborough was very fond of us, 
and she said I was to be her page; and she got 
Trix to be a maid of honour, and while she was 
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up in her room crying, we used to be always haying Inten- 
fiin, you know ; and the Duchess used to kiss me, tions 
and so did her daughters, and Blandford fell tre- 
mendous in lore with Trix, and she liked him ; 
and one day he — he kissed her behind a door — he 
did though, — ^and the Duchess caught him, and she 
banged such a box of the ear both at Trix and 
Blandford — you should hare seen it! And then 
she said that we must leave directly, and abused 
my mamma who was cognisant of the business; 
but she wasn't — ^never thinking about anything but 
father. And so we came down to Walcote; 
Blandford being locked up, and not allowed to see 
Trix. But / got at him. I climbed along the 
gutter, and in through the window, where he was 
crying. 

" * Marquis,* says I, when he had opened it and 
helped me in, < you know I wear a sword,* for I 
had brought it. 

"*Oh, Viscount,* says he — *oh, my dearest 
Frank ! * and he threw himself into my arms and 
burst out a-crying. *I do love Mistress Beatrix 
so, that I shall die if I don*t have her.' 

" * My dear Blandford,* says I, * you are young 
to think of marrying ; * for he was but fifteen, and 
a young fellow of that age can scarce do so, you 
know. 

« « But 1*11 wait twenty years, if she*ll have me,* 
says he. *I*11 never marry — no, never, never, 
never, marry anybody but her. No, not a princess, 
though they would have me do it ever so. If 
Beatrix will wait for me, her Blandford swears 
he will be ^ithful.* And he wrote a paper (it 
wasn*t spelt right, for he wrote < I*m ready to sim 
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Early with my hlode^ which, you know, Harry, isn't the 
conquests way of spelling it), and vowing that he would 
marry none other but the Honourable Mistress 
Gertrude Beatrix Esmond, only sister of his dearest 
friend Francis James, fourth Viscount Esmond. 
And 80 I gave him a locket of her hair." 

" A locket of her hair ? " cries Esmond. 

*<Yes. Trix gave me one after the fight with 
the Duchess that very day. I am sure I didn't 
want it; and so I gave it him, and we kissed at 
parting, and said, * Good-bye, brother ! ' And I 
got back through the gutter ; and we set off home 
that very evening. And he went to King's College, 
b Cambridge, and Pm going to Cambridge soon ; 
and if he doesn't stand to his promise (for he's only 
wrote once), — ^he knows I wear a sword, Harry. 
Come along, and let's go see the cocking-match at 
Winchester." 

"... But I say," he added, laughing, after a 
pause, "I don't think Trix will break her heart 
about him. La bless you! whenever she sees a 
man, she makes eyes at him ; and young Sir Wil- 
mot Crawley of Queen's Crawley, and Anthony 
Henley of Alresford, were at swords drawn about 
her, at the Winchester Assembly, a month ago." 

That night Mr. Harry's sleep was by no means 
so pleasant or sweet as it had been on the first two 
evenings after his arrival at Walcote. **So the 
bright eyes have been already shining on another," 
thought he, " and the pretty lips, or the cheeks at 
any rate, have begun the work which they were 
made for. Here's a girl not sixteen, and one 
young gentleman is already whimpering over a lock 
of her li|air, and two country squires are ready to 
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cut each other's throats that they may have the Snffer- 
honour of a dance with her. What a fool am I to ings of 
be dallying about this passion, and singeing my wings j^^ 
in this foolish flame! Wings! — why not say 
crutches? There is but eight years' difference 
between us, to be sure; but in life I am thirty 
years older. How could I ever hope to please 
such a sweet creature as that, with my rough ways 
and glum face? Say that I have merit ever so 
much, and won myself a name, could she ever 
listen to me ? She must be my Lady Marchioness, 
and I remain a nameless bastard. Oh ! my master, 
my master! " (Here he fell to thinking with a 
passionate grief of the vow which he had made to 
his poor dying lord.) **Oh' my mistress dearest 
and kindest, will you be contented with the sacrifice 
which the poor orphan makes for you, whom you 
love, and who so loves you ? " 

And then came a fiercer pang of temptation. 
" A word from me," Harry thought, " a syllable 
of explanation, and all this might be changed ; but 
no, I swore it over the dying bed of my benefactor. 
For the sake of him and his ; for the sacred love 
and kindness of old days; I gave my promise to 
him, and may kind Heaven enable me to keep my 
vow!" 

The next day, although Esmond gave no sign of 
what was going on in his mind, but strove to be 
more than ordinarily gay and cheerful when he met 
his friends at the morning meal, his dear mistress, 
whose clear eyes it seemed no emotion of his could 
escape, perceived that something troubled him, for 
she looked anxiously towards him more than once 
during the breakfast, and when he went up to hi^ 
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The chamber afterwards she presently followed him and 
better knocked at his door. 

P^ ®' As she entered, no doubt the whole story was 
clear to her at once, for she found our young 
gentleman packing his valise, pursuant to the resolu- 
tion which he had come to over-night of making a 
brisk retreat out of this temptation. 

She closed the door very carefully behind her, 
and then leant against it, very pale, her hands 
folded before her, looking at the young man, who 
was kneeling over his work of packing* ^*Are 
you going so soon ? " she said. 

He rose up from his knees, blushing, perhaps, to 
be so discovered, in the very act, as it were, and 
took one of her fair little hands — ^it was that which 
had her marriage ring on — ^and kissed it. 

^< It is best that it should be so, dearest lady,'' 
he said. 

"I knew you were going, at breakfast. I — I 
thought you might stay. What has happened? 
Why can t you remain longer with us ? What has 
Frank told you — ^you were talking together late 
last night?" 

"I had but three days* leave fi-om Chelsey," 
Esmond said, as gaily as he could. <^ My aunt — 
she lets me call her aunt — ^is my mistress now ! I 
owe her my lieutenancy and my laced coat. She 
has taken me into high favour ; and my new 
General is to dine at Chelsey to-morrow — General 
Lumky, madam — ^who has appointed me his aide- 
de-camp, and on whom I must have the honour of 
waiting. See, here is a letter from the Dowager ; 
the po0t brought it last night ; and I would not speak 
of it, for fear of dkturbing our last merry meeting." 
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My Lady glanced at the letter, and put it down Mother 
with a smile that was somewhat contemptuous. " I y*d 
have no need to read the letter," says she — (indeed, daughter 
'twas as well she did not ; for the Chelsey missive, 
in the poor Dowager's usual French jargon, per- 
mitted him a longer holiday than he said. <'Je 
VOU8 donne," quoth her Ladyship, *< oui jour, pour 
VOU8 fatigay parfaictement de vos parens fatigans") 
— " I have no need to read the letter," says she. 
«* What was it Frank told you last night ? " 

"He told me little I did not know," Mr. 
Esmond answered. " But I have thought of that 
little, and here's the result : I have no right to the 
name I bear, dear lady: and it is only by your 
sufferance that I am allowed to keep it. If I 
thought for an hour of what has perhaps crossed 
your mind too " 

"Yes, I did, Harry," said she; "I thought of 
it ; and think of it. I would sooner call you my 
son than the greatest prince in Europe — yes, than 
the greatest prince. For who is there so good and 
so brave, and who would love her as you would? 
But there are reasons a mother can't tell." 

" I know them," said Mr. Esmond, interrupting 
her with a smile. "I know there's Sir Wilmot 
Crawley of Queen's Crawley, and Mr. Anthony 
Henley of the Grange, and my Lord Marquis of 
Blandford, that seems to be the favoured suitor. 
You shall ask me to wear my Lady Marchioness's 
favours and to dance at her Ladyship's wedding." 

" Oh ! Harry, Harry, it ie none of these follies 
that frighten me," cried Out Lady Castlewt)od. 
« Lord Churchill is but a child, his outbreak about 
Beatrix was a mere boyish folly. His parents 
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Un- would rather see him buried than married to one 
heeded below him in rank. And do you think that I 
wammgs ^©uld stoop to sue for a husband for Francis 
Esmond's daughter; or submit to hare my girl 
smuggled into that proud family to cause a quarrel 
between son and parents^ and to be treated only as 
an inferior^ I would disdain such a meanness. 
Beatrix would scorn it. Ah! Henry, 'tis not 
with you the fault lies, 'tis with her. I know 
you both, and love you: need I be ashamed of 
that love now? No, never, never, and 'tis not 
you, dear Harry, that is unworthy. 'Tis for my 
poor Beatrix I tremble — whose headstrong will 
frightens me; whose jealous temper (they say I 
was jealous too, but, pray God, I am cured of that 
sin) and whose vanity no words or prayers of mine 
can cure — only suffering, only experience, and 
remorse afterwards. Oh! Henry, she will make 
no man happy who loves her. Go away, my son : 
leave her : love us always, and think kindly of us ; 
and for me, my dear, you know that these walls 
contain all that I love in the world." 

In after life, did Esmond find the words true 
which his fond mistress spoke from her sad heart ? 
Warning he had : but I doubt others had warning 
before his time, and since : and he benefited by it 
as most men do. 

My young Lord Viscount was exceeding sorry 
when he heard that Harry could not come to 
the cock-match with him, and must go to London, 
but no doubt my Lord consoled himself when the 
Hampshire cocks won the match ; and he saw 
every one of the battles, and crowed properly over 
the conquered Sussex gentlemen. 
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As Esmond rode towards town his servant, Mixed 
coming up to him, informed him, with a grin, that feelings 
Mistress Beatrix had brought out a new gown and 
blue stockings for that day's dinner, in which she 
intended to appear, and had flown into a rage and 
given her maid a slap on the face soon after she 
heard he was going away. Mistress Beatrix's 
woman, the fellow said, came down to the servants' 
hall crying and with the mark of a blow still on 
her cheek : but Esmond peremptorily ordered him 
to fall back and be silent, and rode on with thoughts 
enough of his own to occupy him — some sad ones, 
some inexpressibly dear and pleasant. 

His mistress, from whom he had been a year 
separated, was his dearest mistress again. The 
family from which he had been parted, and which 
he loved with the fondest devotion, was his family 
once more. If Beatrix's beauty shone upon him, 
it was with a friendly lustre, and he could regard 
it with much such a delight as he brought away 
after seeing the beautiful pictures of the smiling 
Madonnas in the convent at Cadiz, when he was 
despatched thither with a flag; and as for his 
mistress, 'twas difficult to say with what a feeling 
he regarded her. 'Twas happiness to have seen 
her; 'twas no great pang to part; a filial tender- 
ness, a love that was at once respect and protection, 
filled his mind as he thought of her ; -and near her 
or far from her, and from that day until now, and 
from now till death is past, and beyond it, he prays 
that sacred flame may ever burn. 



VOL. 
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Chap. IX 

I Make the Campaign of 1704 

On active TV/fR* ESMOND rode up to London then, 
service ^^^ where, if the Dowager had been angry at 
^S^^ ^e abrupt leave of absence he took, she was 
mightily pleased at his speedy return. 

He went immediately and paid his court to his 
new General, General Lumley, who received him 
graciously, having known his father, and also, he 
was pleased to say, having had the very best 
accounts of Mr. Esmond from the officer whose 
aide-de-camp he had been at Vigo. During this 
winter Mr. Esmond was gazetted to a lieutenancy 
in Brigadier Webb's regiment of Fusileers, then 
with their colonel in Flanders; but being now 
attached to the suite of Mr. Lumley, Esmond did 
not join his own regiment until more than a year 
afterwards, and after his return from the campaign 
of Blenheim, which was fought the next year. 
The campaign began very early, our troops march- 
ing out of their quarters before the winter was 
almost over, and investing the city of Bonn, on the 
Rhine, under the Duke's command. His Grace 
joined the army in deep grief of mind, with crape 
on his sleeve, and his household in mourning ; and 
the very same packet which brought the Com- 
mander-in-Chief over, brought letters to the forces 
which preceded him, and one from his dear mis- 
tress to Esmond, which interested him not a little. 

The young Marquis of Blandford, his Grace's 
son, who had been entered in King's College in 
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Cambridge (whither my Lord Viscount had also Man 
gone, to Trinity, with Mr. Tushcr as his governor), proposes 
had been seized with small-pox, and was dead at 
sixteen years of age, and so poor Frank's schemes 
for his sister's advancement were over, and that 
innocent childish passion nipped in the birth. 

Esmond's mistress would have had him return, 
at least her letters hinted as much; but in the 
presence of the enemy this was impossible, and 
our young man took his humble share in the siege, 
which need not be described here, and had the 
good luck to escape without a wound of any sort, 
and to drink his General's health after the sur- 
render. He was in constant military duty this 
year, and did not think of asking for a leave of 
absence, as one or two of his less fortunate friends 
did, who were cast away in that tremendous storm 
which happened towards the close of November, 
that ** which of late o'er pale Britannia past " (as 
Mr. Addison sang of it), and in which scores of 
our greatest ships and 1 5,000 of our seamen went 
down. 

They said that our Duke was quite heartbroken 
by the calamity which had befallen his family ; but 
his enemies found that he could subdue them, as 
well as master his grief. Successful as had been 
this great General's operations in the past year, they 
were far enhanced by the splendour of his victory 
in the ensuing campaign. His Grace the Captain- 
General went to England after Bonn, and our 
army fell back into Holland, where, in April 
1704, his Grace again found the troops, embark- 
ing from Harwich and landing at Maesland Sluys : 
thence his Grace came immediately to the Hague, 
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A where he received the foreign ministers, general 
brilliant officers, and other people of quality. The greatest 
"*^^^ honours were paid to his Grace everywhere — ^at 
the Hague, Utrecht, Ruremonde, and Maestricht ; 
the civil authorities coming to meet his coaches; 
salvoes of cannon saluting him, canopies of state 
being erected for him where he stopped, and feasts 
prepared for the numerous gentlemen following in 
his suite. His Grace reviewed the troops of the 
States- General between Li^ge and Maestricht, and 
afterwards the English forces, under the command 
of General Churchill, near Bois-le-Duc. Every 
preparation was made for a long march ; and the 
army heard, with no small elation, that it was 
the Commander-in-ChiePs intention to carry the 
war out of the Low Countries, and to march 
on the Mozelle. Before leaving our camp at 
Maestricht we heard that the French, under the 
Marshal Villeroy, were also bound towards the 
Mozelle. 

Towards the end of May, the army reached 
Coblentz ; and next day, his Grace, and the gene- 
rals accompan3ring him, went to visit the Elector 
of Treves at his Castle of Ehrenbreitstein, the 
horse and dragoons passing the Rhine whilst the 
Duke was entertained at a grand feast by the 
Elector. All as yet waa novelty, festivity, and 
splendour — a brilliant march of a great and glorious 
army through a friendly country, and sure through 
some of the most beautiful scenes of nature which 
I ever witnessed. 

The foot and artillery, following after the horse 
as quick as possible, crossed the Rhine under 
Ehrenbreitstein, and so to Castel, over against 
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MayntZy in which city his Grace, his generals, Prepar- 
and his retinue were received at the landing-place ing for 
by the Elector's coaches, carried to his Highness's *"® "^y 
palace amidst the thunder of cannon, and then 
once more magnificently entertained. Gidlingen, 
in Bavaria, was appointed as the general rendez- 
vous of the army, and thither, by different routes, 
the whole forces of English, Dutch, Danes, and 
German auxiliaries took their way. The foot 
and artillery under General Churchill passed the 
Neckar, at Heidelberg ; and Esmond had an op- 
portunity of seeing that city and palace, once so 
famous and beautiful (though shattered and bat- 
tered by the French, under Turenne, in the late 
war), where his grandsire had served the beautiful 
and unfortunate Electress-Palatine, the first King 
Charles's sister. 

At Mindelsheim, the famous Prince of Savoy 
came to visit our commander, all of us crowding 
eagerly to get a sight of that brilliant and intrepid 
warrior ; and our troops were drawn up in battalia 
before the Prince, who was pleased to express his 
admiration of this noble English army. At length 
we came in sight of the enemy between Dillingen 
and Lawingen, the Brentz lying between the two 
armies. The Elector, judging that Donauwort 
would be the point of his Grace's attack, sent 
a strong detachment of his best troops to Count 
Darcos, who was posted at Schellenberg, near that 
place, where great entrenchments were thrown up, 
and thousands of pioneers employed to strengthen 
the position. 

On the 2nd of July his Grace stormed the 
post, with what success on our part need scarce 
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Esmond be tolcL His Grace advanced with six thousand 
tastes foot, English and Dutch, thirty squadrons, and 
■***"* three regiments of Imperial Cuirassiers, the Duke 
crossing the river at the head of the cavalry. 
Although our troops made the attack with un- 
paralleled courage and fury — rushing Up to the 
very guns of the enemy, and being slaughtered 
before their works — ^we were driven back many 
times, and should not have carried them, but that 
the Imperialists came up under the Prince of 
Baden, when the enemy could make no head 
against us: we pursued him into the trenches, 
making a terrible slaughter there, and into the very 
Danube, where a great part of his troops, following 
the example of their generals. Count Darcos and 
the Elector himself, tried to save themselves by 
swimming. Our army entered Donauwort, which 
the Bavarians evacuated 5 and where 'twas said the 
Elector purposed to have given us a warm recep- 
tion, by burning us in our beds; the cellars of 
the houses, when we took possession of them, being 
found stuped with straw. But though the links 
were there, the link-boys had run away. The 
townsmen saved their houses, and our General 
took possession of the enemy's ammunition in the 
arsenals, his stores, and magazines. Five days 
afterwards a great " Te Deum " was sung in 
Prince Lewis's army, and a solemn day of thanks- 
giving held in our own ; the Prince of Savoy's 
compliments coming to his Grace the Captam- 
General during the day's religious ceremony, and 
concluding, as it were, with an Amen. 

And now, having seen a great military march 
through a friendly country; the pomps and fet- 
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tiyitiet of more than one German court; the The 
severe struggle of a hotly contested battle, and the reverse 
triumph of Ttctory, Mr. Esmond beheld another ^^^^t 
part of military duty: our troops entering the "* 
enemy's territory, and putting all around them 
to fire and sword ; burning ^rms, wasted fields, 
shriekiiHg women, slaughtered sons and fathers, and 
drunken soldiery, cursing and carousing in the 
midst of tears, terror, and murder. Why does 
the stately Muse of History, that delights in 
describing the valour of heroes and the grandeur of 
conquest, leave out these scenes, so brutal, mean, 
and degrading, that yet form by far the greater 
part of the drama of war? You, gentlemen of 
England, who live at home at ease, and compli- 
ment yourselves in the songs of triumph with which 
our chieftains are bepraised — you, pretty maidens, 
that come tumbling down the stairs when the fife 
and drum call you, and huzzah for the British 
Grenadiers — do you take account that these items 
go to make up the amount of the triumph you 
admire, and form part of the duties of the heroes 
you fondle? Our chief, whom England and all 
Europe, saving only the Frenchmen, worshipped 
almost, had this of the godHke in him, that he 
was impassible before victory, before danger, before - 
defeat. Before the greatest obstacle or the most 
trivial ceremony; before a hundred thousand men 
drawn in battalia, or a peasant slaughtered at the 
door of his burning hovel ; before a carouse of 
drunken German lords, or a monarch's court, or 
a cottage table where his plans were laid, or an 
enemy's battery, vomiting flame and death, and 
strewing corpses round about him ; — ^he was always 
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The Duke cold, calm, resolute, like fate. He performed a 
J^Marl- treason or a court-bow, he told a falsehood as 
Doroagn y^^,j^ ^3 Styx, as easily as he paid a compliment 
or spoke about the weather. He took a mistress, 
and left her ; he betrayed his benefactor, and sup- 
ported him, or would have murdered him, with 
the same calmness always, and having no more 
- remorse than Clotho when she weaves the thread, 
or Lachesis when she cuts it. In the hour of 
battle I have heard the Prince of Savoy's officers 
say, the Prince became possessed with a sort of 
warlike fury; his eyes lighted up; he rushed 
hither and thither, raging; he shrieked curses and 
encouragement, yelling and harking his bloody war- 
dogs on, and himself always at the .first of the 
hunt. Our Duke was as calm at the mouth of 
the cannon as at the door of a drawing-room. 
Perhaps he could not have been the great man he 
was, had he had a heart either for love or hatred, 
or pity or fear, or regret or remorse. He achieved 
^ the highest deed of daring, or deepest calculation 
of thought, as he performed the very meanest acdon 
of which a man is capable ; told a lie, or cheated 
a fond woman, or robbed a poor beggar of a half- 
penny, with a like awful serenity and equal capacity 
of the highest and lowest acts of our nature. 

His qualities were pretty well known in the 
army, where there were parties of all politics, and 
of plenty of shrewdness and wit ; but there existed 
such a perfect confidence in him, as the first captain 
of the world, and such a faith and admiration in 
his prodigious genius and fortune, that the very 
men whom he notoriously cheated of their pay, 
the chiefs whom he used and iniured — ^for he used 
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all men, great and small, that came near him, as Hisim- 

bis instruments alike, and took something of theirs, passivity 

either some quality or some property — ^the blood ¥*^**^" 
r II* • • « 1 * • 1 1 1 . fishness 

of a soldier, it might be, or a jewelled hat, or a 

hundred thousand crowns from a king, or a por- 
tion out of a starving sentinel's three-farthings ; or 
(when he was young) a kiss from a woman, and 
the gold chain off her neck, taking all he could 
from woman or man, and baring, as I have said, 
this of the godlike in him, that he could see a 
hero perish or a sparrow fall, with the same amount 
of sympathy for either. Not that he had no tears : 
he could always order up this reserve at the proper 
moment to battle; he could draw upon tears or 
smiles alike, and whenever need was for using this 
cheap coin. He would cringe to a shoeblack, as •> 
he would flatter a minister or a monarch; be 
haughty, be humble, threaten, repent, weep, grasp 
your hand (or stab you whenever he saw occasion). 
— But yet those of the army, who knew him best 
and had suffered most from him, admired him 
most of all : and as he rode along the lines to 
battle or galloped up in the nick of time to a 
battalion reeling from before the enemy's charge 
or shot, the fainting men and officers got new 
courage as they saw the splendid calm of his face, 
and felt that his will made them irresistible. 

After the great victory of Blenheim the enthu- 
siasm of the army for the Duke, even of his 
bitterest personal enemies in it, amounted to a sort 
of rage — nay, the very officers who cursed him in 
their hearts were among the naost frantic to cheer 
him. Who could refuse his meed of admiration 
to such a victory and such a victor ? Not he who 
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The writes : a man may profess to be ever so much a 
Battle (^ philosopher ; but he who fought on that day must 
Blenheim £^j ^ ^y^^m ^f p^jde as he recalls it. 

The French right was posted near to the village 
of Blenheim, on the Danube, where the Marshal 
Tallard's quarters were; their Kne extending 
through, it may be, a league and a half, before 
Lutzingen and up to a woody hill, round the base 
of which, and acting agamst the Prince of Savoy, 
were forty of his squadrons. 

Here was a village that the Frenchmen had 
burned, the wood being, in fact, a better shelter 
and easier of guard than any village. 

Before these two villages and the French lines 
ran a little stream, not more than two foot broad, 
through a marsh (that was mostly dried up from 
the heats of the weather), and this stream was 
the only separation between the two armies — ours 
coming up and ranging themselves in line of battle 
before the French, at six o'clock in the morning ; 
so that our line was quite visible to theirs; and 
the whole of this great plain was black and swarm- 
ing with troops for hours before the cannonading 
bc^an. 

On one side and the other this cannonading 
lasted many hours. The French guns being in 
position in front of their line, and doing severe 
damage among our horse especially, and on our 
right wing of Imperialists under the Prince of 
Savoy, wh(i could neither advance his artillery nor 
his lines, the ground before him being cut up by 
ditches, morasses, and very difficult of passage for 
the guns. 

It was past mid-day when the attack began 
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on our lefty where Lord Cutis commaQdedy the 'Iti 
bravest and most beloved officer in the English • fwnoiM 
army. And now, as if to make his experience ^^*®^ 
in war complete, our young aide-de-camp having 
seen two great armies facing each other in line of 
battle, and had the honour of riding with orders 
firom one end to other of the Hne, came in for a 
not uncommon accompaniment of military glory, 
and was knocked on the head, along with many 
hundred of brave fellows, almost at the very com- 
mencement of this famous day of Blenheim. A 
little after noon, the disposition for attack being 
completed with much delay and difficulty, and 
under a severe fire from the enemy's guns, that 
were better posted and more numerous than ours, 
a body of English and Hessians, with Major- 
General Wilkes commanding at the extreme left 
of our line, marched upon Blenheim, advancing 
with great gallantry, the Major-General on foot, 
with his officers, at the head of the column, and 
marching, with his hat off, intrepidly in the face 
of the enemy, who was pouring in a tremendous 
fire from his guns and musketry, to which our 
people were instructed not to reply, except with 
pike and bayonet when they reached the French 
palisades. To these Wilkes walked intrepidly, 
and struck the woodwork with his sword before 
our people charged it. He was shot down at 
the instant, with his colonel, major, and several 
officers; and our troops cheering and huzzaing, 
and coming on, as they did, with immense resolu- 
tion and gallantry, were nevertheless stopped by the 
murderous fire from behind the enemy s defences, 
and then attacked in flank by a furious charge of 
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Esmond French horse which swept out of Blenheiipt and 
is cut down our men in great numbers. Three fierce 
wounded, and desperate assaults of our foot were made and 
repulsed by the enemy; so that our columns of 
foot were quite shattered, and fell back, scrambling 
orer the little riyulet, which we had crossed so 
resolutely an hour before, and pursued by the French 
caralry, slaughtering us and cutting us down. 

And now the conquerors were met by a furious 
charge of English horse under Esmond s General, 
General Lumley, behind whose squadrons the fl3ring 
foot found refuge, and formed again, whilst Lumley 
drove back the French horse, charging up to the 
village of Blenheim and the palisades where Wilkes, 
and many hundred more gallant Englishmen, lay in 
slaughtered heaps. Beyond this moment, and of 
this famous victory, Mr. Esmond knows nothing ; 
for a shot brought down his horse and our young 
gentleman on it, who fell crushed and stunned 
under the animal, and came to his senses he knows 
not how long after, only to lose them again from 
pain and loss of blood. A dim sense, as of people 
groaning round about him, a wild incoherent thought 
or two for her who occupied so much of his heart 
now, and that here his career, and his hopes, and 
misfortunes were ended, he remembers in the course 
of these hours. When he woke up, it was with a 
pang of extreme pain, his breastplate was taken off, 
his servant was holding his head up, the good and 
f^thfiil lad of Hampshire ^ was blubbering over his 
master, whom he found and had thought dead, and 

^ My mistress, before I went this campaign, sent me 
John Lockwood out of Walcote, who hath ever tince 
remained with mc. — ^H. E^ 
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a surgeon was probing a wound in the shoulder, and in 
which he must haye got at the same moment when delirium 
his horse was shot and fell over him. The battle 
was orer at this end of the field, by this, time : the 
village was in possession of the English, its brave 
defenders prisoners, or fled, or drowned, many of 
them, in* the neighbouring waters of Donau. But 
for honest Lockwood's faithful search after his 
master, there had no doubt been an end of Esmond 
here, and of this his story. The marauders were 
out rifling the bodies as they lay on the field, and 
Jack had brained one of these gentry with the 
club-end of his musket, who had eased Esmond 
of his hat and periwig, his purse, and fine silver- 
mounted pistols which the Dowager gave him, and 
was fumbling in his pockets for further treasure, 
when Jack Lockwood came up and put an end 
to the scoundrel's triumph. 

Hospitals for our wounded were established at 
Blenheim, and here for several weeks Esmond lay 
in very great danger of his life ; the wound was 
not very great from which he suflered, and the 
ball extracted by the surgeon on the spot where 
our young gentleman received it; but a fever set 
in next day, as he was lying in hospital, and that 
almost carried him away. Jack Lockwood said 
he talked in the wildest manner during his delirium ; 
that he called himself the Marquis of Esmond, and 
seizing one of the surgeon's assistants who came 
to dress his wounds, swore that he was Madame 
Beatrix, and that he would make her a duchess 
if she would but say yes. He was passing the 
days in these crazy fancies, and vana somnuiy whilst 
the army was singing " Te Deum " for the victory, 
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The and those famous festiyities were taking place at 
retnrn which our Duke, now made a Prince of the nmpire» 
home ^^3 entertained by the King of the Romans and 
his nobility. His Grace went home by Berlin and 
Hanover, and Esmond lost the festirities which 
took place at those cities, and which his General 
shared in company of the other general officers who 
travelled with our great captain. When he could 
move, it was by the Duke of Wurtemberg's city 
of Stuttgard that he made his way homewards, 
revisiting Heidelberg again, whence he went to 
Mannheim, and hence had a tedious but easy water 
journey down the river of Rhine, which he bad 
thought a delightful and beautiful voyage indeed, 
but that his heart was longing for home, and some- 
thing far more beautiful and delightful. 

As bright and welcome as the eyes almost of his 
mistress shone the lights of Harwich, as the packet 
came in from Holland. It was not many hours 
ere he, Esmond, was in London, of that you may 
be sure, and received with open arms by the old 
Dowager of Chelsey, who vowed, in her jargon 
of French and English, that he had the air nM^ 
that his pallor embellished him, that he was an 
Amadis and deserved a Gloriana ; and oh ! flames 
and darts! what was his joy at hearing that his 
mistress was come into waiting, and was now 
with Her Majesty at Kensington ! Although Mr. 
Esmond had told Jack Lock wood to get horses 
and they would ride for Winchester t£at night, 
when he heard this news he countermanded the 
horses at once; his business lay no longer in 
Hants ; all his hope and desire lay within a couple 
of miles of him in Klensington Park wall. Poor 
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Harry had never looked in the glass before lo Amadis 
eagerly to see whether he had the bei atr^ and hi» and his 
paleness really did become him; he never took "loriana 
such pains about the curl of his periwig, and the 
taste of his embroidery and point-lace, as now, 
before Mr. Amadis presented himself to Madam 
Gloriana. Was the fire of the French lines half 
so murderous as the killing glances from her Lady- 
ship's eyes ? Oh ! darts and raptures, how beautiful 
were they ! 

And as, before the blazing sun of morning, the 
moon fades away in the sky almost invisible, 
Esmond thought, with a blush, perhaps, of another 
sweet pale face, sad and ^int, and fading out of 
sight, with its sweet fond gaze of affection ; such 
a last look it seemed to cast as Eurydice might 
have given, yearning after her lover, when fate 
and Pluto summoned her, and she passed away into 
the shades. 
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